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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Business is It is astonishing to see how little the indi- 
Reasserting Its | Vidual—even as great an individual as he 
who serves as President of the United 
States—counts in the every-day routine 
job of keeping the business of the world moving. Even 
though the President and the Senate are blocking ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty, commerce with the countries still 
nominally our foes goes on apace. Though political rela- 
tions with Mexico are chronically stretched to the breaking 
point, the black, viscous stream of oil is endlessly 
pouring out of Tampico into American tankers, silver by 
the ton is coming across the line and the export trade is 
thriving. 

Business—the task of feeding, clothing, housing and amus- 
ing the world—after all is fundamental; politics in its proper 
sphere is merely a handmaiden to business. When politics 
gains the upper hand and runs amuck, as it did in 1914, it 
smashes the delicate mechanism, Business, designed for sup- 
plying the daily wants of a billion people. For a while 
politics may succeed in playing first fiddle, but eventually 
prosaic business will push it aside and get back on the job. 

The treat: fight and the President’s illness have demon- 
strated that politics and politicians must always ‘yield to 
the silent but insistent pressure of the nation’s and the 
world’s business. A sick and irritable president may un- 
ceremoniously fire his Secretary of State, thereby causing 
much talk, but to the average man a milk drivers’ or tele- 
phone operators’ strike is of far greater importance than a 
dozen cabinet crises. Politics interferes with the daily life 
of the average man only in so far as it influences business 
favorably or adversely; that’s why there is so little active 
interest in politics among the masses. In the past politics 
has been to the average American a sport, a World’s Series 
on a tremendous scale. Now at last he is beginning to realize 
the catastrophic harm politicians can do when ignorantly 
or designedly they meddle with the complicated apparatus 
that puts clothes on our back, shoes on our feet and meals 
on our table. 


Supremacy 


political action. Now the world is confronted with the 
necessity of regulating international business just as the 
modern nations have regulated their internal business. That 
—not the playing of international and dynastic politics— 
is the task of the League of Nations as we conceive it. 

For this task the League as at present constituted is pre- 
eminently unfitted. Apparently the sole thought of the 
designers was to work out an instrument that would per- 
manently relegate Germany to the position of a third-rate 
serf power. As a result the League failed in whatever it 
attempted to do. The Supreme Economic Council, the 
Business Department of the League, on the contrary, suc- 
ceeded in whatever task it was allowed to undertake. 

The crying need of the world today is to get back to busi- 
ness as usual. What the world needs is not so much 
a politico-militaristic League, but a Supreme Economic 
Council with power to sidetrack the politicians, the generals, 
admirals and diplomats, a council of men with real vision 
and organizing ability who can take the mess made by the 
politicians, clear it away and Jay the foundations for a better 
structure of world business. 


U uv 


Foreign Voters Irrespective of the personalities of the 
and the Big Issue C2ndidates, American voters during the 
coming presidential campaign will be 
asked to decide this question: Shall the 
United States go back to Jeffersonian principles, withdraw 
from Europe entirely and tend strictly to its own knitting 
no matter what happens to the rest of the world, or shall 
the United States take an active and leading part in the 
task of trying to create a supernational authority that will 
keep peace and order in the world? 

We believe that, irrespective of the Treaty’s fate in the 
Senate, the campaign will revolve round this proposition as 
its central issue. But unfortunately this issue will not be 
determined wholly on its merits. Already there are indica-~ 
tions that racial and nationalistic prejudices will play an 

important part in the cam- 


in Next Campaign 
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Three Meals and the Square 
Deal the World’s Need 


Business needs supervision 
and regulation. Of that fact 
there is no doubt. Because 
international business was 
unsupervised and unregu- 
lated, because each nation 
insisted upon its right to grab 
and seize for the exclusive 
benefit of its own nationals 
whatever was lying round 
loose, the world ran red with 
blood for five years. At home 
Big Business during the nine- 
ties became a law unto itself 
and had ‘to be curbed through 
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MULSUMPTION OF BUSINESS 


It's Provoking to Say the Least 


paign. The Irish-Americans 
and the German-American 
voters will scrutinize and 
appraise every candidate on 
the basis of his supposed 
pro- or anti-British leanings, 
irrespective of his persona! 
fitness. The Italian-Ameri- 
cans will endeavor to find 
out which candidate is most 
sympathetic with  Italy’s 
national aspirations, and the 
pr ___|_=o rest of the foreign-born voters 
will unconsciously and with 
no thought of harm to Amer- 
+> | ica incline toward that candi- 
—-=t} date who seems to see most 
— clearly the need of their 
native land. 
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If they but knew, if they could cast away the film of 
nationalistic prejudice and see clearly, they would recognize 
that the policy which is best for the United States, which, to 
use a phrase mouthed by every hypocrite and self-seeker, is 
one hundred per cent American, is the best policy in the 
long run for the rest of the world. America harbors no ill 
will toward any nation, wants nothing belonging to other 
peoples, desires sincerely to live in harmony with all, to 
help all of them compose their differences and reach a basis 
of mutual understanding. Whatever policy builds up 
America, whatever policy keeps America strong, mighty, 
united and able to help others, that policy is the best for the 
rest of the world. 

If foreign-born voters and native campaign managers will 
keep this truth in mind, if they will forget special foreign 
interests and keep foreign nationalistic propaganda out of 
the campaign, the next president will be able to accomplish 
much for America and the world. 


U U 
To the Pacific Coast the question of the 
Helps Build Up Government’s policy toward the newly 
Jap Shipping created American merchant marine is of 
paramount importance. Pacific Coast 
ship owners will have to bear the brunt of Japanese compe- 
tition, admittedly the fiercest in the shipping world because 
of the extremely low wages prevailing on Japanese ships and 
because of the enlightened policy pursued by the Japanese 
government toward its shipping interests. 

Pacific Coast shipowners are not particularly worried 
over the difference in wages. They expect at least partially 
to equalize this difference by greater efficiency and better 
organization. That is up to them and they are willing to 
tackle the job. But they are powerless when their own 
government hits them on the bean with a heavy brickbat. 

Exactly this thing our Government is doing. Following 
established precedent it has been ruled that shipowners will 
be allowed to deduct for depreciation only three per cent of 
the value of their vessels from the profits on which the income 
and excess profits tax is levied. Which means that American 
shipowners will have to carry their vessels on their books 
at $200 a ton for decades to come, that they will have to 
pay interest and insurance on this valuation while Japanese 


Washington 





Two million dollars worth of crude rubber on a Portland, Oregon, dock. Formerly all rubber 
shipments came via Suez to New York. Now the Pacific Coast is retaining a 


large part of the rubber trade it captured during this war 


owners will pay these charges on a valuation of only $80 t 
$100 a ton even though the purchase price of their ships wa 
$200 a ton. 

What this means to American shipping is pointed out by 
John H. Rosseter, president of the Pacitic Mail and forme 
operating head of the Shipping Board. He takes a ten 
thousand-ton vessel worth $2,000,000 or $200 a ton. Th: 
American Government allows three per cent for depreciatio: 
or $60,000 a year, $5000 a month. Placing the Japanes 
depreciation allowance at only six per cent, the Japanes: 
owner can reduce the cost of his sh’p at the rate of $120,00« 
a year or $10,000 a month. In ten years the valuation o! 
the Japanese ship would be $600,000 lower than the valua 
tion of the American ship. 

What does this mean? It means that the American owne! 
would have to pay six per cent interest and four per cent 
insurance on $600,c00 more than his Japanese competitor. 
This additional charge which the American ship will have to 
ear amounts to $5000 a month. The wages of the entire 
crew plus the salaries of the officers plus the subsistence of 
both amount to a little more than $6000 a month for a ship 
of 10,000 tons. 

In other words, through this one ruling the future opera- 
tion of American ships will be saddled with a charge oi 
$5000 a month per 10,000-ton ship over and above similar 
charges against Japanese ships of equal tonnage. 

It is suggested that shipowners be not only allowed but 
compelled by law to apply up to fifteen per cent to deprecia- 
tion and amortization or, to use popular terms, to use 
fifteen per cent of the present high profits to buy back the 
bonds they have issued. In a few years this method would 
reduce the cost of the ships to $70 or $80 a ton. It is certain 
that sooner or later the Government will regulate ocean as 
it does rail rates now. Unless the ton-cost of American 
ships is cut down, thereby reducing the principal item in the 
cost of operation. a reduction in freight ocean rates will be 


impossible. vy vu 
Slow Freight 


Tf you are lucky and insistent, the cable- 
Trans-Pacific gram you file on the Pacific Coast today 
Cable Service will reach its destination in Japan or China 
ten days hence, though usually it takes 
twelve days. Of course that is a distinct improvement over 
war conditions. While the Big 
Scrap was on, letters traveling on 
slow steamers frequently beat 
cablegrams at a dollar a word. 
But the war has been over for a 
year and a half; officia) business 
is no longer of a pressing nature 
or heavy in volume, vet the 
Government will not relieve the 
intolerable situation. 

In these days when the pound 
sterling fluctuates more in a day 
than it did in ten years before 
the war, when foreign exchange 
is as unstable as the price ot 
fresh eggs, rapid communication 
with all parts of the world is 
a basic necessity of American 
commerce. The Government 
has on the Pacific Coast naval 
radio stations fully capable of 
transmitting commercial mes- 
The Government also 
has the authority and the 
money to build new wireless 
stations if the existing ones are 
not sufficient to handle the 
enormously increased volume of 
trans-Pacific business. But the 
Government does  nothirg. 
Though Washington has_ been 


sages. 
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BONDED WINERY NO.7 





: , INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
When they wanted to describe a real party in the olden days they said “wine flowed like water.” Recently 33,000 gallons of contraband 
California wine flowed in the gutters of a Los Angeles street—according to experts at the rate of $4.00 a 
second. Placed glass to glass this vintage would—but figure it out for yourself 


bombarded for a year with frantic appeals from the Pacific 
Coast to give relief, nothing has been done. 

Sometimes we wonder whether Washington is aware of 
the fact that the Pacific Coast is an integral part of the 
United States. 


U Lo} 

Neglectin A Pacific Coast post of the American 
it tt : on me 
Disabled Legion recently investigated the condition 
Doughboys of the men at a base hospital. Of the five 


hundred men confined in this hospital as 
a result of the war, less than half had their compehsation 
claims adjusted and the investigating committee reported 
that in several instances disabled soldiers had been denied 
compensation entirely. Several cases were cited in which 
badly wounded men had received their first monthly com- 
pensation check last October, but had received no remit- 
tance from Washington since, having to depend upon charity 
for everything except the barest necessities. 

It should be remembered that this compensation paid to 
disabled soldiers is not a pension. The men paid for it out 
of their meager pay during their service. If they were re- 
ceiving pensions, Washington would smother them with a 
flood of remittances. 

For, be it known, the old political pension graft is still 
being worked for more than it is worth in Washington. 
Some years ago when Congress extended the Civil War 
pensions to every man who had seen service and who had 
reached a certain age, it was promised that the private 
pension bills, a device to help mostly deserters and dis- 
honorably discharged “‘veterans” to put their feet into the 
treasury trough, would be abolished. This session the num- 
her of these private pension bills is as large as ever. Also, 
Congress has placed 1912 as the dead line for Civil War 
widows. Any woman who in 1912 married a Civil War 
veteran is entitled to a pension upon his death under this 

act. The dead line used to be 1897, but since then 
men have been given the ballot. 


Most of the troubles of the railroads can be 
traced back to the period when a number 
of so-called wizards bought stock control of 
strong lines earning ten to fifteen per cent 


lack of Cars 
Lifts Price of 
All Lumber 


O1 ir low capitalization, merged them, doubled the capi- 
tal a>] walked off with the loot. This operation endlessly 


re} d, together with the wholesale purchase of politicians, 


caused the public to lose confidence in the railroads, to sur- 
round their management with an ever-growing series of 
restrictions and regulations, all of them designed to hold 
down railroad profits and rates. 

This design was accomplished—with a vengeance. To- 
day few railroads are making a profit. For years practically 
no new capital has gone into railroads. As a result of this 
systematic starving they are short of locomotives, the in- 
adequate terminals are crowded beyond their capacity and 
the rolling stock won’t move the country’s freight. 

Ultimately the consumer pays for starving the railroads, 

















Yardley. in the n Francs Bulletin 


The American Sphinx 
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McCall, in the Portland Telegram 


Is Old H. C. L. in for a Little Setback ? 


either in his smaller earnings through reduced opportunity 
for work or in higher prices. Take the lumber situation. 

The price of lumber has gone beyond all reasonable 
bounds. Ordinary grades of flooring sold in January at 
Oregon and Washington mills for $55 to $75 a thousand feet, 
three times the pre-war prices. Common lumber, high at 
$12 a thousand feet in 1914, brought $35 a thousand feet. 

One of the main reasons for the high prices the lumber- 
men were able to extort was the lack of freight cars. For 
many months the lumber industry of the Pacific Coast has 
been receiving barely one-third of the total number of cars 
it requires. There is an abundance of lumber for all pur- 
poses, but it can’t reach the markets because there are not 
enough cars to haul it. Thus an artificial shortage is created 
and prices are driven to a prohibitive level. 

If it is right and proper that we feed Europe with credits 
and food to make it strong and able to work, why wouldn’t 
the same course of treatment be good for our railroads? 


U U 


Moose Pasture Says Stephen T. Mather, head of the 
or Homes for National Park Bureau,: in his annual 
9 report: 

American Men? “Since the close of the War, certain irri- 
gation works have been projected which contemplate the 
use of the waters of Yellowstone Park. With pos- 
sibly one exception, all of these plans propose the construc- 
tion of dams, the raising of the water levels of the lakes and 
the flooding of timbered lands along the lake shores. 

thus ruining what is probably the best range for moose in 
the park. Approximately six hundred moose thrive in this 
region at the present time. 

“Frankly admitting lack of knowledge of what these 
projects would accomplish, I contend that there can be no 
utilization of the lakes of the park for irrigation that will 
not bring with it the desecration of the peoples’ playground 
for the benefit of a few individuals or corporations. . . 
It is to be hoped that the projects will meet the fate 
others that have come before Congress in the past.” 


of 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


If Mr. Mather were to make these statements before a 
mass meeting of Southern Idaho irrigators, he should be cer- 
tain to safeguard his line of retreat. Southern Idaho could 
dispel his ignorance as to the results of water storage. The 
irrigators would tell him that last year’s millions of dollars 
worth of crops were destroyed because the amount of 
storage water was insufficient for their needs. They could 
tell him that water storage is maintaining more comfortable 
American homes in the erstwhile desert than there are visi- 
tors to Yellowstone in its three-month season. They could 
tell him that the Interior Department is promoting these water 
storage plans and that the result of these projects will be 
the creation of at least ten thousand self-supporting homes. 

What is more important, shifting six hundred moose of 
which only a few are ever seen by any park visitor or creat- 
ing thousands of new self-supporting homes? 


U U 


There is,no reason at all, however, for 
Won’t Injure Mr. Mather’s fear that the construction 
Scented Rents of dams and the raising of lake levels will 

destroy their beauty or desecrate the 
scenery. Nor is it true that this so-called desecration of 
the primeval wilderness will keep tourists away. There are 
no national parks in Switzerland, Italy or Norway. These 
countries use every bit of their natural resources, yet in 
normal times they entertain more tourists in a month than 
our national parks do in ten years. Properly handled, the 
raising of lake levels in national parks will not interfere with 
their scenic beauty except perhaps in abnormally dry years. 

Mr. Mather will find that the man who worked hard for 
a year putting in his crops and who sees them dry up before 
his eyes because not enough water is stored, has little sym- 
pathy for his plea against the use of park lakes for water 
storage. 

We do not want to see advertising signs on the great rocks 
of the national parks; we do not want to see mine hoists, 
railroad tracks, lumber mills or smelter smoke in their 
boundaries; but we do believe that the West will insist upon 
the full development in the national parks of its most 
precious asset, water—especially since few of the lakes that 
are to be enlarged are ever visited by the main body of the 
five-day tourists. 


More Water 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


One Thing About the Income Tax That Everybody Will Enjoy 
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spondence between 

the President and 

his Secretary of State, resulting in Mr. Lansing’s resig- 
nation, Suggests a situation of far greater importance than 
mere disagreement between the President and one of his 
Cabinet. Of course, if the President and those he has 
selected as his intimate advisers can not agree upon impor- 
tant policies, and are at serious variance, it is the undoubted 
right of the President to demand and enforce the severance 
of existing relations. Generally, it may be assumed that no 
Cabinet member would wish to continue in office if serious 
disagreement existed between him and his principal. More- 
over, the President, as the directing head of the Govern- 
ment, can carry out his cherished views only with the 
sympathetic codperation of his chosen aides. However 
much we might deplore constantly recurring differences 
between the President and the Cabinet, and frequent 
changes in the Cabinet, the right to make these changes and 
to have assistants who work with a common purpose will 
neither be questioned nor 


Ts amazing Corre- By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 


What of the Nation? 


Wilson and Lansing —Tardy Justifcation— 
The Parity of Votes—The War and Unity 
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Of course, the President 
has the right to summon 
formal Cabinet meetings. 
But while this is technically true, it is by no means true that 
no one but the President and the Congress has the right to 
ask the views of Cabinet officers, or the views of any one of 
them on any public question. Such an assertion would 
make it impossible to ask the Secretary of War concerning 
important immediate pressing questions, or to inquire of a 
Secretary of Commerce what might be the very life of the 
trade of the Nation. This viewpoint of the President, 
apparently, means that in case of the President’s disability, 
the Government can not function at all. 

This construction can not, for an instant, be admitted. 
Congress and the people have been generous because 
of their very deep sympathy for the President in his illness. 
There has been no thought of embarrassment to him, only 
the heartfelt wish for his early, speedy and full recovery. 
If the view as expressed be correct, that during incapacity 
of the President the executive departments can not function 
at all, a remedy should speed- 





denied. 

But the facts of the recent 
difficulty between the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Lansing 
present quite another case. 
The President has been prac- 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. Both the 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


ily be found. But it can not 
be admitted that the Presi- 
dent’s dictum follows the 
letter or the spirit of our 
scheme of government. It 
would be intolerable if for 





tically incapacitated since the 
twenty-ninth day of September. During this period he has 
been unable, except in rare instances, to deal with pressing 
important domestic questions, or with acute international 
problems. Cabinet officers, realizing that, even lamely the 
Government ought to function, have held certain informal 
conferences in the hope of attending in part to the public 
business. The President has known of this. Suddenly, 
on February 7th, the President wrote to his Secretary 
of State demanding to know whether during his illness 
the Secretary had called the executive departments of the 
Government into conference, and to his curt demand added: 
“Under our Constitutional law and practise as developed 
hitherto no one but the President has the right to summon the 
heads of the executive departments into conference, and no one 
but the President and the Congress has the right to ask their 
views or the views of any one of them on any public question.” 


five months the wheels of 
government must cease entirely during a President’s in- 
capacity, or that during his illness there could be no real 
governmental function. This view savors too much of the 
medieval monarchical estimate; it resembles too closely the 
arrogant boast of Louis XIV when he asserted, “I am the 
State,” and can not be permitted today in America to pass 
unchallenged. 


Justification of the Senate 


AST month I referred to the tardy justification of the 
Senate embodied in the letter of Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, the principal leader of the League to Enforce 

Peace. I quoted Dr. Lowell’s statement: 
“Tt seems to me that Article X is not well adapted to promote 
peace and does involve obligations which it is not wise to accept.” 
17 
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I commended this statement to the good men and women 
of California and the West who for nearly a year have been 
passing resolutions hysterically demanding that the United 
States Senate adopt without reservations or amendments 
the League of Nations. The admission finally wrung from 
the good doctor that Article X means just what we of the 
Senate have contended it meant, ought to give pause to 
those civic bodies and those distinguished members of the 
church who have acted upon a totally erroneous theory, 
and who have been berating all others for not immediately 
fastening this obligation upon our people. The fact that 
the League to Enforce Peace now officially renounces its 
position and officially endorses the stand which has been 
taken by the United States Senate will make little difference 
probably with the good men and women who have accepted, 
without the slightest knowledge of the document, or any 
study of it at all, the imported construction sent them by 
the League to Enforce Peace, and who have dutifully 
adopted the resolutions written for them by the League. 

It is perhaps wholly futile to recall to our good Western 
people, who have been so wrought up over the action of the 
Senate, the weary months of the past year and the bludgeon- 
ing of Senators to adopt the League without reservation or 
amendment. The value of the long debate ought now to 
be obvious even to the intellectually impervious. There 
is no candidate for President today who dares take the 
position maintained for so many months by the League to 
Enforce Peace and by the civic societies of the land. There 
is no candidate for. Président who will stand’ before the 
American people now and say that he wishes to adopt the 
League of Nations in the form in which it was presented. 
The candidates for President from General Leonard Wood 
to Herbert Hoover now assert in one form or another that 
our Constitution must be protected and our traditional 
policy preserved. How different is this from what the en- 
thusiasts were hysterically insisting upon during 1919. 

I do not recall that in any of Mr. Hoover’s addresses in be- 
half of the League, he had anything to say about reservations 
orour “nation-old traditions,” but his recent statemeiul made 
in furtherance of his candidacy for the Presidency, makes 
very plain that the League of Nations, from his standpoint, 
must have attached to it reservations clearly demonstrating 
that there can be “noinfringement of the safeguards provided 
by our Constitution andour nation-old traditions.” No Ledge 
reservationist, no irreconcilable opponent of the League of 
Nations, ever asked more. All that has been sought by the 
bitterest foe of the League is that our Constitution shall be 
safeguarded and our “nation-old traditions” preserved. 
So that finally into line with the Senate has come not only 
the League to Enforce Peace through its spokesman, Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, but as well have come every candidate 
for President of the United States. 


The Parity of Votes 


HAVE been fond of chronicling in SUNSET some of the 

passing phases of the League of Nations debate. I 

have done this because of the gradual evolution I have 
witnessed, and because of the interest historically attaching 
to a subject which has in it the possibilities of a complete 
change in the Republic’s destiny. The subject was shrouded 
in such mystery in Paris, its advocates were so intellectually 
distraught, the facts were so zealously hidden and distorted 
that it was obvious time alone could demonstrate the right 
and justify either the one position or the other. Again, a 
contest with small beginnings, against great odds, is always 
fascinating to a mind adventurous, and not too timid. 

We have seen in this struggle a few men sound the warn- 
ing nearly a year ago. We have witnessed a hysterical mass 
opinion pillorying these men. They’ve persisted against 
organized wealth, organized predatory international forces, 
organized misdirected altruism and misunderstood 
idealism. Gradually their view has come to be accepted. 
The acceptance of their view has not lessened in any degree 


the torrents of wrath of the good people whose energies have 
been controlled unwittingly by New York’s international 
bankers. But finally inexorable events have written indel- 
ibly their justification. It is only four months ago when the 
President of the United States and all of the men and women 
of the League to Enforce Peace demonstrated to their en- 
thusiastic satisfaction how contented and proud the Ameri- 
can people should be in a league where America had one 
vote and Great Britain six. A great jurist of California with 
all of the prestige of his position published an inimitable 
brochure, which will go down in history with the ironical 
essays of the ages, in which he proved conclusively that it 
was a matter of no consequence, either to us or to Great 
Britain, that there was a disparity in representation or vot- 
ing power in the League. But, alas for the mutations of 
time! The British Empire comes now officially, through 
Lord Grey, recognizes the disparity in voting and in repre- 
sentation, asks only that its colonies be permitted to par- 
ticipate, and consents, because it is just, that the United 
States shall have equal representation and equal voting 
power with Great Britain in the League. 

It would have been much more considerate of Lord Grey 
if, forgetting the justice of the situation, he had embraced 
the enthusiastic defense of Great Britain’s six votes so 
widely circulated by our distinguished jurist. But the 
eminent Englishman, realizing the rank injustice of the mode 
of voting in the League, and understanding, with his sense 
of nationality, that acceptance of such a mode was the 
severest: blow a nation’s prestige could suffer, has frankly, 
for himself and his government, admitted the injustice and 
expressed his willingness to accept equality of representa- 
tion and voting power for our Republic. The thought re- 
curs to those of us who have been struggling for this equality, 
whether the Americans who have made the long fight for 
American inferiority and subordination will now continue 
that contest, or, with the frankness of the British Empire, 
gracefully yield to the United States its righteous due. 


The Wear and National Unity 


N driving through a country district of Missouri 
recently, where I was endeavoring to present a political 
issue in a local campaign, I had very forcibly impressed 

upon me conditions which, in our newness in the West, we 
have little understood. The district was a country dis- 
trict, the largest town in which did not exceed five thousand 
people. The county seats generally had populations of 
from twelve hundred to twenty-five hundred people, and 
had been practically at a standstill, so far as population 
was concerned, for very many years. The people generally 
were kindly and hospitable, and of American stock. In 
their everyday relations they were charming, and in their 
social intercourse delightfully hospitable. 

They had preserved, however, through generations, their 
politics and their political prejudices. The sons were 
voting exactly as the fathers and grandfathers had voted 
before them. And, up to very recently, the prejudices of a 
couple of generations ago were the views of the generation 
of today. As I passed through one county seat, a prettily 
situated hamlet, it was explained to me that the American 
flag had never been displayed upon its public buildings 
since the Civil War until the World War. I have often in- 
sisted that one of the great services rendered to us by the 
World War was that it had softened old prejudices and 
removed, in some degree, sectional lines. The boys of 
California fought side by side with the boys of Missouri and 
with those of the uttermost Southern state, and out of this 
World War had come a more firmly knit Union. When they 
told me in this little country district that the old Stars and 
Stripes had again been displayed during the World War, 
and had become the common emblem of all, I realized more 
emphatically than ever before how the great conflict had 
more closely cemented our people, and how common sacri- 
fices had reunited us. 
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Lassa of the Elephants 


CHAPTER I 
THE MYSTIC RITE 
YSANDER ORSON laughed 
into his red, tangled beard— 
his beard that seemed to 
crinkle as he voiced his deep- 
che sted enjoyment of the occasion. 
“Peace, Pra Onan,” he rumbled; 
“it is foolish to talk of making my girl 
one of your Elephant Clan.”” He spoke in 
E nglish, which his chief mahout, from long 
association with the whites, understood 
very well and used. 


“But, father, I know already much of 


the talk of the elephant men and I love 
the great hulking beasts 

“Tt is foolish, I say,” her father inter- 
rupted the girlishly eager plea; “but no 
more than I might expect, after bringing 
you with meon this journey. I should have 
sent you home to England this year.” 

“It shall be as I say, if the Benefactor 
will but give his august consent,” Pra 
Onan urged humbly; “speak, and the 
Little Red Elf shall be one of us.” 

lhe three were beside a little fire on a 
teak-clad hill overlooking the upper Meh 
Wong valley. 

Lysander Orson, pith-helmeted, clad in 
cool Madrassuit, was at ease on the folding 
chair before his tent. It was cool in the 
highland overlooking the steaming rice- 
plain far below and the fire was not un- 
grateful. The rill beside their camp 
talked over its shales and pebbles. 

Under the teaks behind them were the 
elephant lines, where the seven massive 
burden bearers of the Orson expedition, 
out there to observe the coming solar 
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eclipse, chewed their fodder—wild-hay, 
seasoned with tender new shoots of the 
bamboo. And, chewing, they made their 


immense stomachs to rumble, sure proof 


of pachydermic content. 

The mahouts, of whom Pra Onan was 
chief—Pra Onan, the wise, sinewy brave 
one—had sent their leader to Orson at 
evening with the offer to make the girl 
one of their own peculiar tribe. Orson’s 
liberality, his deep understanding of na- 
tive ways, his success in having the Ele- 
phant Clans given special privileges and, 
above all, Lassa’s own sympathy with the 
peculiar trials and perils of the stalwart 
mahouts, had endeared the girl to them. 

This was not Orson’s first expedition 
into that region. A man interested in 


many branches of science, he had 
roamed those hills for years,.search- 
ing for rare beetles, new species of 
bamboo, the bones of prehistoric 
monsters and many other things. 
Now, as a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, he had returned 
there to observe the coming eclipse, as 
that region was in the middle of the path 
of totality, and Orson’s wealth and learn- 
ing alike made it possible for him to cover 
that part of the path of the phenomenon 
in a manner creditable both to him and 
to the society. 

For several years now Orson had taken 
his daughter with him on his trips, and the 
elephant men, seeing her grow and develop - 
under their eyes, being favored by her in 
many ways, and, above all, feeling the 
deft touch of her hands as she bound up 
their bruises or cuts or swabbed them 
eyes with antiseptic lotions when they 
were menaced by ophthalmia, or ther 
eleph: ints were, had raised her in rs 
estimation almost to the dignity of 
goddess. She had become aeanenaiel 
with each elephant in the expedition and 
rode on each when it took her fancy. She 
was now seventeen years old, tall, lithe, 
gracefully formed. Her thick hair was a 
lustrous, glorious red; her smooth skin 
glowed with perfect health; she was as love- 
ly as an orchid—and as unconscious of it. 


ROUGHT up by servants of native 
blood since her mother had died in 
Rangoon when the girl was only five, inher- 
iting from her father an intense love of all 
things pertaining to native life, she had 
become, through her long trips in the 
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wild with him, a veritable jungle-maid— 
intense, alert, eager and only unhappy 


when he visited Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Bangkok or even Calcutta, Delhi or 
Simla. She was unhappy then because 


she had to don the conventional dress of 
civilization and comport herself like a 
little lady, which she could do.when she 
had to. She always solaced herself on 
such trips by making mental plans for 
some jungle escapade when her father 
should return again to his beloved hills, 
rice plains and jungles, forests of teak and 
sweet-flowing rivers up near the Roof of 
the World. 

She had started life as Mary Orson, but 
from babyhood her father had called her 
Lassie. This name the natives, in their 
soft tongue, had transformed to Lassa, 
and Lassa the girl had been to her father 
ever since. In the; Shan wilderness the 
elephant men knew her as the Little Red 
Elf, because of the color of her hair. 

Lysander Orson, easy-going in all things 
apart from his scientific worid, kept it in 
mind that “sometime” he would place 
the girl in school at some one of the mis- 
sions. But each year she wheedled him 
into taking her on “‘just one more trip,” 
and he, feeling those soft hands on his 
cheeks and seeing her mother’s eyes look 
out at him from under the girl’s wide 
brows, and, moreover, really yearning 
for her company on his trips, otherwise so 
solitary so far as white company went, 
annually yielded to her pleadings. Be- 
cause she had never played with children, 
and because he had been her playfellow, 
Lassa was wise beyond her years and un- 
usually well-read. 


yo by year Pra Onan, master of 
Orson’s elephant folk, had fallen more 
and more under the spell of Lassa, the 
Little Red Elf. The stern, taciturn giant 
mahout of the she-elephant called Loi Nan, 
or the Lady’s Mountain, because of the 
beast’s size and gentleness toward her 
human friends, was revered by all the 
elephant folk of that wide region, who ac- 
cepted his judgments as coming from a 
throne. His big head bound in a turban- 
like covering that he kept white by con- 
stant washing, his body that in the low- 
lands was only cleuted but now clad in 
blue cotton of ample folds to protect him 
against the evening coolness of the high- 
lands, Pra Onan was a striking figure, 
almost regal in bearing, gesture, voice. 
Only to Orson, whose ready rifle had 
saved him from a charging tiger years 
before, was the grim mahout chieftain 
yielding and deferential. 

“Besides, father, what harm could 
do?” Lassa pleaded, stepping round the 
fire and putting her bare, adorably 
formed arms, about the neck of her parent. 
Beautifully made sandals of the thigh- 
skin of the snow leopard, the hide tanned 
until it was like iron for strength, like 
coir for softness, were on her slim feet. 
Her body was hardly confined in the sin- 
gle-piece slip of gray silk that rippled and 
flowed about her like a filmy cloud when 
she walked. 

“It really could do no harm, I suppose,” 
Lysander Orson laughed, “but what good 
could it do? Next year you must go 
to the mission school, as you promised, 
Lassa—” 


The girl made a pretty little gesture of 


half-denial. 
“Oh, yes, 


you must,” he went on; “I 
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have taught you much, but you need the 
advantages of regular schooling and con- 
tact with refined women—” 

“Then why not give me this one more 
pleasure to remember when I become 
really and truly a good little school girl?” 

“The Little Red Elf will come to no 
harm,” Pra Onan coaxed insinuatingly; 
“my head will answer for that.” 

A great fruit-bat, flying low, passed 
over the fire, chattering. Afar in the 
teaks a gibbon wailed: Hoop, hoop, oop, 
oop, OOP, oooop, Oi0101011-1-1. 

The other mahouts, with  clacking 
tongues, were at one of their all but in- 
te rminable jousts of story-telling. The 
leg-chains of the elephants clanked as the 
monsters swayed. The fire, leaping, 
caused the row of howdahs, set down in a 
row opposite the line of burden bearers, 
to cast oddly-dancing shadows. 

“Please, daddy!” 

Again her cool hands rested on_ his 
bearded face; again she looked at him 
with her mother’s soft, pleading eyes of 
blue. She bent her orchid-flower face 
toward him, shook her little head until 
her ruddy locks brushed his face. 

“Well, then,’”’—reluctantly. 

“Yes?” she teased, her white teeth 
gleaming pearl-like in the fire-glow as she 
flashed him the smile that he never yet 
had been able to resist. And now it 
flashed anew as she read in his eyes his 
answer, even before he spoke: 

“T consent.” 

At the words Pra Onan’s voice leaped 
two octaves, taking on the peculiar flute- 
like quality that is only held in mastery 
by the elephant folk. He shrilled some- 
thing and the chatter of the other ele- 
phant men ceased. 

“He has told them that discipline has 
been relaxed,” Lassa told her father, for 
she had greater store of their lore than 
had her father; ° ‘and to prepare.” 

“T have never fully credited these ele- 
phant folk with a language of their own,” 
Orson said; “I must make notes on their 
vocabulary more carefully and report on 
it to the Royal Ethnological Society.” 

“We have a tongue that has come down 
to us from the beginning, when men and 
beasts all spoke the same words,” Pra 
Onan offered. 

“Yes, I have heard that said before,” 
Orson soothed, wise with the tolerance of 
the man skilled in many lores. 

“Not speech, as the white men have 
it,’ Pra Onan continued, “but a few 
words; enough, with signs, power of keen 
scent, sight and hearing, to balance the 
powers white people have lost and try to 
make up for by long-winded talks. The 
Red Elf knows it all, Benefactor; we folk 
have taught her well. Call it speech or 
drool, yet you know, Most Illustrious, 
how the Two-Tailed Ones obey us. 

“Speech or not, you elephant men have 
something with which you do control the 
burden bearers,”’ Orson laughed; “now let 
us have the grand ceremony, for tomor- 
row the sun will be swallowed up by the 
shadows and I must make ready to watch 
the event. It shall be as the Aathis clan 
desires, Pra Onan.” 

“All shall be done as the Benefactor 
wishes, in order,” Pra Onan said simply. 
“And my head is in pawn that the EIf 
comes to no harm.” 


OW he fluted a new order. The other 
mahouts snapped erect; the elephants 


froze to stillness. The mahouts, at a new 
inflection of their grim leader’s voice, 
stepped to the feet of the Huge Ones and 
unlocked their ankle-chains. ‘The ele- 
phants, forming into line at sharp calls, 
paced toward the leaping fire, where, in 
the clear space under an immense teak 
that overspread the camp, they found 
room for even their serried bulks. 

“Loi Nan, Thou Great One, Most 
Mighty,” Pra Onan called, “kneel!” To 
Orson it sounded as if a Shan musician 
were piping for dancers. 

His hand went up, hammer-headed 
ankus grasped. Loi Nan, the largest of 
the herd, his own mount, stepped for- 
ward toward the fire and knelt. 

“Little Red Elf,’—Pra Onan’s voice 
slid down the scale into clipped English— 
— i 

assa stepped forward. Her lithe body 
shimmered through the gray-film silk of 
her little gown as the fire-glow lighted it. 
Without fear the girl went up to Tes Nan, 
whose trunk, up-curled as she approached, 
touched the gitl on the ferehead. The 
head of the living bulk, with the tusks 
held level, was steady as the up-reared 
peak of Tengri Nor. 

“Onto his head,” Pra Onan commanded. 

Lassa, steadied by the elephant’s 
trunk, stood balanced on one of the huge 
ivories, then clambered onto the rounded 
frontlet. The other elephants, quiescent, 
waited in line. The other mahouts, like 
statues, were still. Orson, with all his 
deep knowledge of native ways, felt that 
he was about to witness something new, 
outre. Lassa, her limbs pale, mystic in 
the leaping fire’s gleam, glanced smilingly 
down upon her father, one small hand 
cupped under her dimpled chin. A film 
of witchery seemed to have enveloped her. 

At a single flute-tone from Pra Onan 
the other mahouts left their elephants and 
gathered about the head of Loi Nan, three 
on a side, leaving their own animals in 
their places. 


GAIN Pra Onan shrilled. Lassa leaned 

forward until her forehead was almost 
against that of the mighty burden bearer. 
The trunk of the mammoth came curling 
up to meet the girl’s rosebud face. The 
six mahouts and then Pra Onan pressed 
their faces foward. The fire lighted the 
scene perfectly; the flames were gone, but 
the embers threw out a red, cheery, 
steady glow. Orson, breathless, fasci- 
nated, watched the girl, the mahouts and 
the kneeling elephant. 

“The test of blood,” warned Pra Onan, 
and Orson saw the girl stretch out her 
rounded arm and saw, too, that Pra Onan 
did something to it. 

A tendril-like streak of red grew on the 
sun-browned forearm of the smiling girl, 
and fell, drop by warm drop, from the 
knife-point’s prick to the elephant’s 
gray-black frontal skin. 

Loi Nan moaned as if in fear as she 
scented the blood. One by one the 
mahouts pricked the skin of their arms 
and, lastly, Pra Onan, who mingled the 
life-currents on the elephant’s forehead. 
With a sweeping gesture Pra Onan wiped 
it all up into the palm of his hand, 
smeared a touch of it upon the bare arms 
of himself, each mahout and Lassa, then, 
with flute-toned incantation, upon the 
trunk-tip of Loi Nan, who, at the touch 
of it trumpeted softly, as did all the other 
burden bearers. 
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Lassa stood in the space before the fire; step by step the great beasts, grotesque in the firelight, marched toward her. When they seemed 
‘*Rang Ho!’ 


on the point of trampling her down, seven trunks were thrown up in salute and a seven-fold call rumbled forth: 
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A few high-pitched commands from 
Pra Onan sent the other mahouts to their 
stations again and brought Lassa down 
from her seat of honor. Another order 
and Loi Nan was on her feet, towering 
over all the other elephants as a teak 
towers over thorn-bushes. 

“And now!” Orson asked, 
etiquette. 

‘Silence, my Benefactor!” said Pra 
Qnan imperiously; then to Lassa in a 
gentle tone: 

“To the open space before the fire, O 
Daughter of the Mighty Ones!” 

The girl, fearless, her eyes alight with 
the spirit of adventure, danced forward, 
swaying lightly as she stood there alone. 
At a single sharp command Loi Nan 
swung PraiOnan upon her frontlet and then, 
step by step the great beasts, grotesque 
in the firelight, marched toward the wait- 
ing girl, who clapped her hands to see 
them come. Orson, half mystified, half 
fearful, was held as one in a spell. 

At a new command the other elephants 
set their mahouts on high, as Pra Onan was. 


forgetting 


HEN the elephants ringed the girl 
about, their heads toward her; she 
became the center of an ever-diminishing 
circle of mighty bulks. It seemed to 
Orson that she was being trampled to 
death, so closely did the animals press 
their headle together, stepping in steady 
rhythm all the time, yet not advancing. 
{hen it came to him that they were in a 
sort of dance, and he sensed the lilt that 
wove itself in and out of the crooning 
The revolver-flame and the rifle’s spurt almost 
crossed in the dusky light of false dawn 


Hute-tones of the mahouts—one of those 
eerie wonder-songs with which the ele- 
phant folk urge their great charges on to 
obedience, battle, even death itself. 
Between the column-like legs, Orson, 
with staring eyes, saw Lassa, her face 
shining as if she were transported in a 
dream, gaze up at those looming bulks. 
He saw, too, that the girl’s sandaled feet 
were moving in time with the ghost-like 
chant, in rhythm with the thudding feet 
of the Mighty Ones. And now one, then 
another of the elephants would encircle 
the girl with a great python-like trunk 
and yet not lift her nor spoil her step in 
the awful figure of that terrific dance, 
where one slip meant death for her. And 
Pra Onan, on high on the swaying head 
of Loi Nan, leading the lilting song, beat- 
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ing out the time with masterful sweeps 
of his ankus, was High Priest of the rite, 
dominating it completely. 

Suddenly came the closing phrase of 
the song; the wierd music ceased; the 
dancing, shuffling, ponderous feet and the 
tiny ones as well, came to rest. Silence 
closed in. The fire gleamed; the light 
wavered. Without a word being uttered, 
each elephant began, with trunk-tip, to 
feel all over the tense, erect body of the 
girl, whose deft, cool hands caressed the 
questing trunks in turn. Then, at a word 
from Pra Onan, the circle of pachyderms 
was dissolved and the girl, standing alone, 
watched them form into line, facing her. 
They advanced toward her. She did not 
move... As they seemed on the point of 
trampling her down the seven immense 
bulks froze to immobility, save for the 
seven trunks that were thrown up in 
salute and from them a seven-fold call 
rumbled forth and out and down the aisles 
of the sheltering teaks: 

Rang Ho!” 

Lassa’s right arm shot up in acknowl- 
edgment of the honor done her. Her 
lithe form seemed to take on dignity, 
height. And, in the elephant tongue, 
she piped: 

“Rang Ho, Thou Mighty!” 

At the girl’s salute Pra Onan tapped 
Loi Nan on her forehead with his ankus. 
She set him down with her coiled trunk. 
Then at another order the elephants, 
headed by Loi Nan, went back to their 
own place. A second more and Pra Onan 


was seated across the fire from his em- 





ployer and Lassa was kissing her parent 
and thanking him prettily for permitting 
her to receive the rite of adoption. 

“And now?” Orson asked, feeling that 
more was to come. 

“But one thing remains,” Pra Onan 
said, plunging his hand into his girdle; 

“here is a vial of that peculiar scent that 
white hands have never grasped before, 
that white nostrils have not tested, white 
eyes have not seen—a scent made from 
the gall and scent glands of the white ele- 
phant. Rarely can we obtain a supply, 
as it is unlawful to kill a white elephant 
and we would not slay one, even without 
man-made law to protect it, as the White 
Ones are within the Circle of the Great 
Law, the Law of the Path of Life. But 
when one dies in the Royal Stables, we 





elephant folk have a way of securing a 
supply of this precious scent before the 


great bedv is burned. Take the vial; if 
you are in peril from a strange elephant, 
after speaking to it in the eiephant tongue, 
open the vial, press the stopper to your 
robe, to your body or hair and you will be 
safe from harm.” 

He handed the vial to Lassa, who ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, it is of jade, with a jet stopper!” 

She rolled a precious object about in 
her open palm. Its polished’ surface 
caught and refracted the firelight, seemed 
to glow with a mystic flame. Thanking 
Pra Onan, she hid the vial in the folds of 
her dress. 

“And now that this mummery is over,” 
her father chided, “‘it is time for a little 
girl to be in bed.” 

“Little girl!” she pouted. 

“Not a little girl now,” Pra Onan stood 
gravely over her, his hands outstretched, 
as if in admiration of a queen, “but Lassa, 
our Ruler; Lassa of The Elephants.” 
And, saluting her respectfully, he turned 
and paced gravely off toward the elephant 
lines. 

“And now tell me,” Orson asked of the 
girl, “how you knew so well what to do 
during the ceremony, Lassa?” 

“Pra Onan had given me directions and 
told me what was coming. He has also 
told me many, many strange things about 
the elephants and their ways; how he and 
his folk believe that the w hite elephants 
are a superior race and have lordship over 
all other elephants; how the white ele- 
phants have their own king- 
dom—” 

“And a lot of other native 
rubbish,” Orson interrupted 
her. “W ell, you who have 
been made Queen of the 
Elephants, I salute you.’ 

He got up gravely, bowed 
with mock ceremony, kissed 
the girl and led her to the 
door of her little green silk 
tent. 

“Good night and pleasant 
dreams, my Elf Queen!” 

Lassa always remembered 
him as he stood there, so 
brave, so gentle, so wise, so 


indulgent toward her, so 
beloved by all who knew 
Bigieerres <u 


Ten minutes later only the 
sound of the elephants chew- 
ing their fodder or rattling 
their ankle-chains gave evi- 
dence that anything wasalive 
about the camp. The fire 
had faded; the giant teaks talked over- 
head to the breeze that wooed them as it 
passed; the gibbons howled; the fruit- 
bats flitted low, chattering; the great 
Atlas moths on ghost-wings wove the 
silent tracery of their bridal flight from 
thicket to thicket, and the fireflies, off 
below where the rice-plain swooned under 
the langorous stars, shimmered and 
sparkled like myriad stars in the mazes of 
a cosmic dance. 

CHAPTER II 
INTO THE UNKNOWN 
bers Orson expedition was in territory 
all but uninhabited. The natives 
in the settled regions roundabout were 
friendly, so no guards were set. Having 
been months away from newspapers, 
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wires, mails, Orson had no knowledge of 
the collapse of the latest revolution in 
China, did not know that a remnant of 
Black Tiger’s army, under command of 
that fierce leader, had fled over the border 
of Shanland, heard of the presence of the 
expedition and was seeking it with the 
purpose of killing all the natives in it and 
holding the whites for ransom—or worse. 

While the little camp slept, the outcast 
Chinese ringed it about, knives ready. 
Their only gun, held by Black Tiger him- 
self, held but two cartridges. The other 
rifles had long ago been cast aside as use- 
less. The uneasy warning trumpetings 
of the elephants went unheeded. 

Dawn came on apace; the east glowed 


red] 

a meet the w hite man, who will 
be armed with a gun,” Black Tiger cau- 
tioned his men; “do you slay the Shan 
dogs and the Madras boys and I shall take 
the girl. If we take only her alive, it will 
be well; her ransom will be great. We 
might take the man without loss to our- 
selves, but I know these bearded white 
mandarins—high-headed, obstinate, un- 
yielding while life lasts. As for the ele- 
phants, let three men be told off to thrust 
each one through the belly with spears, 
stabbing from the left side and from be- 
neath. The elephants are shackled, so it 
will be easy.” 

Then, at a signal, the yellow horde, 
shouting horribly, charged. Pra Onan 
and his men courageously fought to the 
last, slaying not a few, but they went 
down one by one, each under a swarm of 
foemen. The servants, carriers, died as 
well, almost unresisting, so swift was the 
onset. Orson, aioused, alert, took his 
stand at the door of Lassa’s tent, his re- 
volver flaming this way and that. A 
giant Chinese upreared himself, on his 
head a mask, the face of a black tiger. 
The revolver-flame and the rifle’s spurt 
almost crossed in the dusky twilight of 
false dawn; the twin reports clove the en- 
circling uproar. Orson swayed, tottered. 
Again his revolver spoke; again the rifle 
answered—and Orson crashed down at 
the tent’s door. Black Tiger, his mask 
pushed back, blood streaming from bullet 
wounds on forehead and cheek, dashed 
into the tent. Lassa stood erect, dazed, 
so suddenly had the torrent of events 
swept upon her. He yammered some- 
thing in Chinese; she did not understand. 
He seized her by the wrist—dragged her 
into the open. True dawn was coming 
to a world overcast with clouds. 


Y now the sounds of the conflict had 

all but ceased. Only here and there 
were to be heard the thud of finishing blows, 
the groans of dying men. A follower of 
Black Tiger’s came panting to his side. 

“The elephants—are they, too, slain?” 
the grim chief asked. 

“All but one—” 

“But one? Said I not to slay all?” 

“But that one is a demon, an old she, 
that pulled loose from her chain at the 
first onset, slew ten spearmen and escaped 
into the forest.” 

“And all the cartridges gone and the 
gun useless. Let the old she go; it will be 
days before she wanders to some settle- 
ment and is known as an elephant of this 
camp. When she was shackled she was 
a fair mark for our spearmen; at large she 
may become a menace if attacked anew. 
Search the bodies of the dead, loot the 


camp and make ready to go. If the noise 
of this raid gets abroad we will be pursued 
by the soldiers of India, Siam and China. 
Once in the deep hills with the girl, we 
may make terms to suit ourselves. Make 
haste.’ A rosy glow on the clouds 
seemed soon to promise a clear view of the 
sun. 

Lassa, almost numbed with fear, felt 
her wrist twisted and her body swung 
round until she was face to face with 
Black Tiger. His cruel dark eyes snapped 
at her, his thin yellow lips curled back 
from his long yellow teeth in a snarl of 
savage satisfaction. He spoke in Chinese 
but she did not understand. Again he 
clacked at her; again she did not compre- 


end. 

Suddenly Black Tiger burst into a ter- 
rible rage. Whipping out a long curved 
knife, he began to menace her. As he 
seemed on the very point of plunging the 
knife into her throat a man burst into the 
open space of the camp site, shrieking: 

“The great she-elephant is coming; 
flee! One of the men, not knowing of 
your order to let her go, followed and 
wounded her and she is coming! Flee; 
she is must!” 

Black Tiger took his knife from the 
girl’s throat, turned and faced in the di- 
rection whence the man had raced. AIl- 
ready adown the corridors between the 
massive boles of the teaks could be seen 
the charging terror, her trunk out- 
stretched, blaring forth defiance. Loi 
Nan it was, as Lassa could see—Loi Nan, 
enraged, terrible. The girl’s hand went 
to the bosom of her robe, to the jade vial 
of the precious scent— 


LACK TIGER snapped out orders that 

were not obeyed. His men took shel- 
ter here and there. He turned to yell at 
them and at that moment, feeling his 
grip on her wrist relax, Lassa tugged her- 
self free and fled toward the oncoming 
elephant. Her feet, fear-sped, seemed 
hardly to touch the forest floor. As she 
neared the elephant, Loi Nan swerved, 
her mighty feet tearing furrows in the 
leaf mold. Lassa, quick of eye and mind, 
could see that the animal was not must, 
but enraged at her yellow tormentors. A 
phrase of flute-tone elephant-talk surged 
from her lips; she held forth the jade vial, 
stopper loosened between thunb and fore- 
finger. 

“Up, Loi Nan!” Lassa called, raising 
her arm and glancing toward Black Tiger. 
She saw that he had paused in the midst 
of whatever pursuit of her he had at- 
tempted, fearing the elephant. Clearly he 
was amazed at her behavior. His follow- 
ers, screaming, dared not approach her. 

The snake-like trunk came down. 
Lassa was gripped by it, swung up and 
up, placed, oh, so gently, upon the ele- 
phant’s huge forehead. Loi Nan, swaying 
her great body to and fro, waited as Lassa 
corked the vial, slipped it into the bosom 
of her robe. Through a rift in the clouds 
Lassa caught a glimpse of the sun. Al- 
ready its disc was nicked by the coming 
eclipse. The ignorant Chinese bandits, 
their minds intent on plunder, did not 
notice it. Then the cloud-rift closed, 
veiling the sun again. 

Black Tiger shouted orders to his men, 
but not a one would obey at first. Help- 
less and afraid himself, he could only call 
upon what gods he worshipped or cursed 
by to blight both girl and elephant. The 
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burden bearer, menacing, terrible to her 
foes, waited, facing them. A _ breeze, 
rustling the teak-tops, told Lassa of at- 
mospheric changes; through a break in 
the cloud screen she had a clear view of 
the sun again. The shadow had bitten 
deeply into the disc by now. 

Again Black Tiger yammered at his 
followers. ‘They gathered courage as the 
elephant seemed to be more quiet. The 
light grew stronger as the cloud-rift 
widened. The Chinese were wholly in- 
tent upon their prey, but Lassa’s nimble 
mind was busy. 

“Will Loi Nan obey me _ further?’ 
Lassa asked herself. 


ITH one of her feet she tickled the 

elephant behind the right ear—the 
signal to turn to the right, away from 
the oncoming murderers. Almost. Lassa 
thought Loi Nan would obey, as the huge 
she made as if to turn in the desired direc- 
tion. Then she faced the Chinese anew, 
for, seeing her thus half-turned from them, 
and lashed into new fighting rage by Black 
Tiger’s curses, the bandits stiffened for 
an onset—glittering knives and great 
trident-shaped spears held ready. 

Lassa, fearing that if the elephant 
charged a spear-thrust might disable her or 
a knife-slash hamstring her by severing the 
tendons of her hind legs, a favorite trick 
in Ofiental warfare against elephants, 
spoke, low, distinct: 

“Peace, Thou Great One!” 

The huge bulk under her stilled. The 
bandits, creeping forward, gave a shout 
of joy as they saw the burden bearer thus 
seemingly at a loss. 

Lassa’s hand swept up in a gesture of 
fearless vehemence: 

“Behold the sun! For your sins it 
waxes old, as does the moon! The Great 
Dragon eats the orb of day 

So, in Ping Shan, which she knew all 
the border folk used as a common means 
of speech, the quick-witted girl hoped to 
make use of the eclipse. 

Black Tiger turned, cast his blazing 
eyes at the now diminished sun, as did his 
followers. A quick, shrill, terrified jab- 
bering began. 

“For your sins—for slaying the noble 
white lord—” cried Lassa. 

“Slay the white witch!” Black Tiger 
screeched, his voice breaking in anger— 
“slay, spare not!” 

“For your sins—” the girl chanted, her 
arms on high, as if in invocation. 

“Slay—spare not!” Black Tiger seized 
a spear from his nearest follower. ‘The 

man withstood him. The others jabber- 
ing, began to slink away. 

“Ah, then, traitor!’ Black Tiger 
grasped the spear and thrust it suddenly 
into the other’s breast. ‘The man pitched 
forward on his face. The others, crying, 
moaning, with glances aloft at the sun’s 
seeming disappearance into the mysteri- 
ous shadow, broke, ran into the forest, 
scattering in all directions. Black Tiger 
stood alone, spear in hand. He snarled 
at their fleeing backs, then turned to 
face Loi Nan and Lassa anew. 

“For being a witch—” 

His arm flew back, spear poised. 

The tensing of the mighty muscles un- 
der her warned Lassa in time. With that 
instinct that was her guide, added to her 
ancient war-won wisdom, Loi Nan 
charged. The spear whizzed wide, and 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Jesse Clark Hoover 


Herbert Hoover 


Editors Introduction 


HIS is a story stranger than fic- 
tion and as real as America. 

In Herbert Hoover’s own experience, 
from his strange boyhood to his myth- 
like success, he has lived through all 
the phases of development that have 
created America itself. The forces that 
made the country made the man and be- 
hind the growth of his soul there is 
shown the growth of the Nation. 

This story, as Rose Wilder Lane tells it, 
is as charming as any work of imagination 
yet in the smallest carefully authenticated 
detail it is true. Mrs. Lane’s delightful 
narrative style, her gift of vivid por- 
traiture, are well known to readers of this 
magazine. Charles K. Field, editor of 
Sunset, has been classmate and friend of 
Herbert Hoover for thirty years. He has 
had access to the most intimate personal 
sources of information and illustration. 
A member of the family writes: “I want 
you to know how greatly we appreciate 
your thoughtfulness and courtesy in 
handling this entire matter. It seems to 
me the acid test of friendship to gather 
up with discernment the vital things in a 
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man’s life and to present them tactfully. 
So much of Bert’s career is dependent 
upon the four years at Stanford Uni- 
versity that you are especially fitted to 
understand him.” 

From the prologue, with its generations 
of pioneers, facing ever West, to the 
epilogue, with its record of continuing 
at home and abroad, this story 
that, in the most subtle sense, 
Herbert Hoover represents America. 


PROLOGUE 
The Blood in His Veins 


N the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a Catholic king of France per- 
secuted with religious fervor the 
Protestants in his realm. At that 
time there lived in the environs of Paris 
a man named Huber. He was thrifty, 
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gagacious and prosperous in a small 
way; his family was growing up round 
him; his life appeared destined to 
ripen into old age as serenely as that 
of the fruit tree in his garden. He 
possessed all things to make a man 
contented save one. 

_ “The need of a man’s soul,” he said, 
“"s to be free.” For the sakeof that freedom 
which he valued more than all his pos- 
Sessions he tore up the roots of his life. 
He and his family, hunted fugitives, es- 
caped into Holland with nothing excepting 
the contents of the bundle he carried on 
his back. 

No more is known of him. The years 
buried him with the multitudes of the for- 
gotten dead; the language of the alien 
people among whom he died engulfed 
even his name. His sons were called 
Hoover. But his spirit lived in them. It 
was one of the seeds from which, in the 
unknown future, a nation was to grow. 

Four centuries marched over his grave, 
burying beside him kingdoms and faiths 
and generations of men, swinging the 
world’s center of gravity westward across 
an ocean to a new continent, and out of 
that nation rose a man who was to make 
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ind unmake kingdoms, to feed whole 
peoples and to sway the fortunes of a 
world war. 

This man sat at a desk in a business 
office, a quiet place in the midst of chaos. 
\ structure reared by centuries was rock- 

ing on its foundations, twenty-six nations 

vere struggling in a death-grapple, Eu- 
rope faced starvation, America was shaken 
as by an earthquake. The ery was for 
strong men, for men who could rule. Free 
peoples gave up their freedom; men and 
opinions were conscripted; old, dearly- 
bought liberties were abandoned in the 
panic of the world 

Herbert Hoover, descendant through 
four centuries from Huber the French- 
man, was Food Dictator to one hundred 
million persons. The Allied cause de- 
pended upon food, the food could come 
only from America and 
Herbert Hoover was 
responsible for America’s 
action. Greater power 
than that of an emperor 
was in his hands and 
men expected him to 
use It. 

“No,” he said; “‘free- 
dom is a force too pre- 
cious to be destroyed. 
Men do not need rulers; 
they need education. I 
shall tell the American 
people the facts; they 
will act upon them. I 
shall organize their ef- 
forts, but the power that 
will make them success- 
ful must come from a 
free people.” 

The authentic voice 
of America spoke those 
words, heard through a 
babel of hysterical shouts 
about Americanism. It 
was the voice of men 
and women who broke 
the resistance of an un- 
tamed continent, who 
destroyed a wilderness to 
build a republic. Her- 
bert Hoover spoke for 
them because their spirit 
had made his. Behind 
him were five genera- 
tions of men whose labo- 
rious, inconspicuous lives 
had served a great ideal. 
(heir struggle to create 
\merica had created 
Herbert Hoover. 


Pioneers 


[he need of the human 
oul for freedom had driven Huber from 
France. Nearly two hundred years later, in 
740, the hope of finding freedom inanew 
“an brought his three descendants— 
Christian, Jonas and Andrew Hoover— 
icross the perilous seas. On the frontier 
n Maryland Andrew built a log house 

nd established a home. 
He was a strong, hard-fisted man with 
quiet manner and a merry eye. He 
yecame a good woodsman and a clever 
unter. His cabin was comfortable and 
the small farm thrived. But alone in the 
oods with his ax or his gun he thought 
-eply, and it came to him that his soul 
ad not found freedom. There was still 
the church, ruling the small community 
ith the fierce bigotry into which the 


American pioneers had turned their hard- 
won freedom from Catholicism. ‘There 
were certain forms, such as baptism, that 
must be observed, certain tithes that must 
be paid, an iron cond that must be pro- 
fessed. At night before the fire he dis- 
cussed these things with his wife Mar- 
garet. 

“A free man obeys nothing but his own 
conscience,” Andrew decided at last. 
And when a traveler, staying overnight, 
told of the Friends’ community on 
Huwarra Creek, Andrew and Margaret 
left the place they had built and set out 
into the wilderness of North Carolina. 

The early groups of Friends in America 
were perhaps the best compromise be- 
tween individualism and community 
needs that man has ever reached. Men 
and women were equal members of the 





Society; personal conscience was the only 
law-giver and the worship of God had 
been freed of all creed and ritual. In this 
environment Andrew Hoover and_ his 
wife found peace and in it they reared 
thirteen children. 

In the prime of his m: inhood their son 
John became restless. Te yond the forests, 
toward the west, an unpeopled continent 
called to the pioneer spirit. Word came 
that the central government of the United 
States had thrown open to settlement the 
lands of the Western Reserve, beyond the 
Ohio river. 

John and his seven brothers sold their 
houses and lands, loaded goods and food 
on wagons, said good-by to all they had 
known and set out toward the wild West. 
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Two of the brothers, on horses, herded 
the cattle that followed the wagons; John 
rode i a rifle across the saddle- 
pommel, and Jesse, his eleven-year-old 
son, proudly drove one of the teams. 
Thus they journeyed through the forests, 
crossed the mountains of ‘Virginia, and 
came down to the plains of the Ohio 
valley. 

They made their last camp in Miami 
county, Ohio, not far from a log cabin on 
Stillwater Creek, where a little girl named 
Rebecca Yount lay awake at night, hear- 
ing the snuffling and snarling of panthers 
that scratched at the log walls of the pig- 
pen. Nine years later, when she was 
eighteen, this girl married Jesse Hoover, 
and it was she who was destined one day 
to hold her great-grandson Herbert 
Hoover in her lap and console him with 
cookies because the big 
boys had gone hunting 
without him. 


Great Grandmother's 
Legacy 

Rebecca, girl and wo- 
man, was remarkable for 
an indomitable strength 
of purpose, a great capac- 
ity for work, and an 
extraordinary executive 
ability. She bore and 
reared to manhood and 
womanhood nine chil- 
dren, and she adopted 
and mothered nineteen 
more. 

She was a noted house- 
keeper of Miami county; 
her cured meats, home- 
spun linens and _ patch- 
work quilts were famous 
inthecountryside. Noth- 
ing was wasted in her 
hands. In the fall she 
tried out the year’s sup- 
ply of lard; she made 
sausages, head - cheese 
and pickled pig’s-feet; 
she made her soap by 
leaching wood-ashes and 
boiling the lye with 
waste scraps of fat. 
When her carefully 
turned and made-over 
gowns were past use they 
were cut down and made 
dainty with fresh ker- 
chiefs for the girls; wher 
no one could longer wear 
them the larger pieces 


Bertie and his elder brother Tad about 1879. On First-Days, bathed and were used for patch- 
immaculately dressed, they walked sedately to the Meeting-house 


work quilts, the rest was 
cut into strips, sewed 
together and wound into balls during the 


winter evenings. Her loom transformed 


them into serviceable rugs. 

Nor did her duties end with her own 
household and the care of her twenty- 
eight children. She was a Friend, a mem- 


ber of the Society and ie felt the re -spon- 
sibility of that citizenship. Her opinions 
were a force not only in the community, 
but in the state. For many years she was 
an | Ider; at Yearly Meeting she ad- 
dressed the assembly and the entire min- 
istry of the West was profoundly in- 
fluenced by her. 

At the age of ninety-four she still kept 
herself informed in national politics, say- 
ing, ‘As long as I live under the govern- 
ment of our country I| think it right that 
























































Four of Rebecca Yount Hoover. 
Left to right—Seated: Ei, 
of Herbert Hoover, and Benajah Hoover. 


Standing: John Y. and Solomon Y. Hoover 


sons 


grandfather 


[| should know what that 
ment is doing, and that | 
form my opinions upon it, ei ak 
help,’and be ready to express ther 

‘This was the woman who, at tp age 
of fifty-three, counseled her husband to 
leave their lifelong home and go farther: 


govern- 
should 


west, in order to provide for the future of 


their children and grandchildren in a new 


country. Free land in Ohio was becoming 
hard to find. ‘The original homesteads 
were not large enough for the whole 


family, and Mary Davis Hoover, the wife 
of Rebecca’s son Eli, wanted her children 
to have farms of their own. Mary was 
not strong; she feared she had not much 
longer to live, and her flushed cheeks 
erew redder with excitement, while she 
urged her husband to make haste i in find- 
ing land for the three boys. 

So Eli and two of his brothers set out 
for the West. When they returned, re- 


porting that in Iowa there were thousands 
of acres of good land open to homeste: id- 
ing, and that it was bare prairie unen- 
cumbered with the heart-breaking heavy 
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Great-grandmother Rebecca, girl and woman, 
was remarkable for strength of purpose. great 
capacity for work and extraordinary executive 
ability. It was rather awesome to visit Great- 
grandmother but a boy felt pleasant afterward 


forests whose destruction cost so much 
labor and time, Rebecca and her husband 
were persuaded that it was best for them 
to move. 

The next spring they left Miami county, 





the only home they remembered, and 
went out to the prairies. Eli and his 
brothers went with them but Rebecca 
took Mary’s five children as her own. 
Mary had died in the winter; she was not 
to see the land she had wanted for her 
boys. Had she lived, Herbert Hoover’s 
father might have been a farmer instead 
of a blacksmith who later left his forge 
and became a dealer in farm machinery. 

For Jesse, the middle one of Mary’s 
sons, was more interested in farm tools 
than in using them. His grandfather and 
uncles staked out their homesteads on 
the plains of central Iowa, midway be- 
tween the Iowa and the Cedar rivers, and 
their houses, clustered round the Meeting- 
house, made the little town of West 
Branch, named in memory of the home 
town left behind in Ohio. Jesse’s brothers 
ranged far over the rolling miles of wild 
grass, where deer browsed and whirring 
multitudes of prairie-chickens fed, but 
Jesse liked best to play in the farm tool- 
shed. 

On rainy Seventh-Day afternoons he 
watched Uncle Benajah heating a plow- 
share in glowing coals, sharpening it with 
shrewd blows, and plunging it, hissing, 
into the tempering water. Unperceived 
by Grandmother Rebecca, he carried to 
the Meeting-house on First-Day morning 
a few nails or a home-made hinge, hidden 
in his pocket, and touched them now and 
then during the long, reverent silences in 
which a small boy’s dangling legs grew 
weary. 

On the porch of the Meeting-house he 

first met the brown-haired, gray-eyed 
little girl, Huldah Randall Minthorn. 
Her mother had brought her by stage 
from Detroit, with her six brothers and 
sisters; the father was following more 
slowly, with two beautiful Percheron 
horses. Huldah told Jesse at once 
about the horses; they had come with 
the family all the way from Toronto, 
Canada, and everyone on the boat 
had admired them. ‘Their legs were 
huge as trees, she said, and their 
skins were soft and shiny like silk. 


Even then there was a_ beauty 
and a grace about little Huldah 
Minthorn. They were a_ legacy 


from that William Minthorn who 

had sailed} from England in 1725, 

and who, with his wife, had died on 

the long, stormy voyage, leaving 

his four small sons to land alone on 
the coast of America. Amid the 
forests of Connecticut, through the 
hardships of pioneer times and the 
Indian wars, these boys and their son’s 
sons had never lost a love of beauty 
and of learning. The third William 
Minthorn had been a college student 
in Hartford. His grandson, Huldah’s 
father, carried in his saddlebags across 
Canada, the Great Lakes, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois, down into Iowa, his 
few cherished books. 


Mary Wesley Minthorn, Huldah’s 
mother, was a tiny, bright-eyed woman 
whose quick smile warred with her 


smoothly banded hair and Quaker pec ge 
In her soul she secretly fought with < 

passion for color, especially purple. ie 
gowns were gray or sober brown, with a 
kerchief neatly folded across the breast; her 
bonnets were gray, tied with strings of white 
lawn, and she turned her thoughts away 
from ribbons. But woven coverlets were 
a snare to her. Her skill with the loom 
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was 2 housewifely talent not blame- 
worthy, but in her own conscience she 
sometimes felt that she took too great de- 
light in it and in the making of designs 
for the weaving. She devised them her- 
self, drawing them accurately to scale; 
she colored them, feeling pleasure in each 
brush-stroke, and she never wove two 
coverlets alike. All her love of beauty 
went into those drawings, into the dying 
of bright-colored hanks of threads and 
into the hours when she sat before her 
loom, watching the small patterns grow 
large beneath her flying fingers. She 
sometimes feared that these coverlets 
were a sinful indulgence, but she never 
quite felt that she must give them up. 
There was a fine, strong spirit in her 
that rose to meet and conquer life. Her 
husband had hardly arrived with the 
Percheron horses, staked out his home- 
stead, and built a shelter for his family, 
when he died. She was left with seven 
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Father was never too busy to explain the 


machinery, te show what made an engine go 


young children, a hundred and sixty 

acres of unbroken prairie and the team. 
On the morning when her husband lay in 
his coffin she stood beside it, her hands 
folded on her breast, and made a vow. 

“T will take care of the children,” she 
said. “I will feed them and clothe them 
and bring them up to be God-fearing men 
and women. And every one of them shall 
have a university education.” 

She did these things alone. Such 
neighborly help as she was forced to ac- 
cept in the heavy field work she scrupu- 
lously repaid. For seventeen years she 
managed the farm and the household; 
she and her children hoed, cooked, 
scrubbed, saved and prayed. At the end 
of that time each of her children had 
received the best of schooling, her two 
sons had graduated with honors from 
Iowa State University, and her daughter 
Huldah, after two years in a_ private 
school and one term in the university, 


Herbert Hoover's father and mother as he knew them, and the ~ 
they died when their children were little. 
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house of the maples” where | 


There was no place in that house where 


a boy could not go and be happy, and the heart of it all was his mother 


was happily married to Jesse Hoover.* 

The village remembered that autumn 
because it was the one in which the first 
threshing machine appeared in that part 
of Iowa. It was a crude, stationary 
affair, whose wheels were driven by two 
horses walking slowly in an endless circle. 
But it was a marvel to the farmers, who 
had never seen anything like it. It had 
been shipped in sections from the east and 
no one was able to put it together until 
Jesse Hoover saw it. He studied its 
parts, carefully assembled them and the 
machine worked. 

There was significance in the incident 
of the threshing machine; it marked the 
passing of a period i in American history. 
The frontier had gone; agriculture was 
established; the era of the machine had 


*Jowa City, March 12, 1870. 


come. The Civil War was lately ended; 
manufacturing was securely enthroned in 
the North, and modern industry was well 
started on that course destined inevitably 
to lead to the growth of great cities, great 
corporations and tremendous concen- 
trations of wealth and power. 

Four years later, in a small brown cot- 
tage near Jesse Hoover’s blacksmith shop, 
Herbert Clark Hoover was born.* His 
life began at the end of one pioneer age 
and the beginning of another. 

The spirit of five generations of Ameri- 
can pioneers was his spirit; the blood of 
Andrew Hoover, of John Hoover, of 
Rebecca Yount, of William Minthorn and 
Mary Wesley, was in his veins. ‘Their 
lives had gone to the making of America; 
his life was to be part of her future. 


*August ro, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Happy Years 


IS earliest impression was of sun- 
shine, green leaves, and his 
mother’s voice talking to God. 
This was in the sitting-room, 
after breakfast. He and his brother Tad 
climbed into chairs and sat with dangling 
legs while his father read in a solemn voice 
from the large black Bible. His mother 
held sister May on her lap. Then they 
all knelt down on the rag carpet with 
their elbows on the chair seats, and after 
a little silence his mother began to speak. 

He did not clearly understand what 

she said, but the sound of her voice was 
beautiful. He looked between his fin- 
gers and saw the morning sunshine on 
the row of plants in the window. It lay 
in a black-barred oblong on the floor. 
A corner of it reached across the folds 
of his mother’s gray dress and touched 
her hair, and her hair shone. The room 
was very still. This stillness, the sun- 
shine on the green leaves, and the low 
humming of the tea-kettle on the 
kitchen stove, seemed part of the 
Presence to which his mother spoke. 
It filled the room with a strange quiet 
friendliness. 

He wriggled a little, but noiselessly, 
and looked severely to see if sister May 
was keeping still. Then, witha little bus- 
tle of moving chairs, they all rose. His 
father put on his hat and coat to go to 
the store, and his mother began gather- 
ing up the breakfast dishes. 

“Run and play, Bertie,” she said; 
“but do not get thy feet wet.” She 
wrapped a muffler round his throat and 
buttoned his coat. Then she kissed 
him. Her hands were swift and firm, 
but gentle, and there was a smile in 
her eyes. He squirmed away quickly, 
because he was in a hurry to get out- 
doors with his sled. 

The house stood in a big yard. In 
front of it was a row of six large 
maple trees whose trunks made gray 
shadows on the snow. Ontheother side 
of the road not far away was the little 


brown house where he had _ lived 
when a baby, and beyond it smoke 
was curling up from the _ black- 


smith shop that once had been his 
father’s. 

There was a sudden jangle of sleigh- 
bells and Uncle John Minthorn’s sleigh 
flashed past, drawn by two plunging, 
steaming horses. The boy had an in- 
stant’s vision of Dr. John, half-standing, 
his weight on the taut reins 1n one hand, a 
whip in the other, his teeth showing in a 
smile. Then he was gone, in a flurry of 
snow. Dr. John’s horses were wild, half- 
broken things; he drove like the wind, 
and the sleigh was not one to which small 
boys could fasten their sleds. 

He dragged his sled along the path by 
the kitchen door under the eaves fringed 
with icicles. A long one hung close to 
his mittened hand but mother had for- 
bidden him to eat icicles. Behind the 
house was the garden, where the snow 
humped over burted potato vines and lay 
in a drift beside the gr: ape-arbor. The bare 
coated with ice, and 


brown vines were 

made a crackling sound when he kicked a 
post. The house was at the foot of 
Chamber’s hill; tugging the sled he 


trudged up the slope, his short legs plunging 
through the dirfts. 
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The hill was alive with swooping sleds, 
with shouts, laughter, boys rolling in the 
snow, little girls squealing with excite- 
ment. He was now 1n his own world, sur- 
rounded by innumerable cross-currents 
of likes and dislikes, fears and admira- 
tions. George and Mamie Coombs were 
there; Ettie and Willie and Eddie Smith; 
Harriette, Blanche and Theodore Miles, 
and many others. Among them he saw 
enemies and allies—the big boy who had 
rubbed his face with snow, Tadt his own 
big brother, who had valiantly defended 
him, and the tattle-tale who had rushed 
home to tell about the fight. They 








A Letter 
from 
Herbert Hoover's Aunt 


January 21, 1920. 
DEAR DAUGHTER: 

Thy letter received, and I will tell the 
things I know, for as thee says the story 
should be the truth. I well remember the 
day Herbert was born. I had spent a day 
with Huldah, visiting and sewing. Thee 
was with me. Jesse and Huldah always 
made much of thee, because thee repre- 
sented the little girl they hoped soon to 
have. 

Next morning early, Jesse came and 
tapped on my window and said, “Well, 
we have another General Grant at our 
house.* Huldah would like to see thee.” 
So we went, thee and I. 

They then lived in a little house by the 
blacksmith shop. It was a tiny house, but 
always so clean and neat, for Huldah was 
a nice housekeeper and kept house nice, 
whether it was small or large. It was, 
however, the kind of good housekeeping 
that does not destroy the family. Chil- 
dren always had a good time there. There 
was a hobby horse, and balls and tops, 
but there was a place for them when they 
were not in use. With Huldah, things 
were always finished. I can see that bu- 
reau drawer now, with everything ready 
for the coming event, all made by hand, 
for none of us had a sewing machine in 
those days. 

Herbert was a sweet baby that first 
day, round and plump, and looked about 
very cordial at everybody. 








shouted to him, he shouted back, and 
continued his way up the hill, imperturb- 
able, self-contained and serious. His pur- 
pose was to reach the top and slide down 
again without delay. 


A Business Deal 


He stopped, panting, at the summit. 
The long, hard-packed track wound below 
him, past Joseph Cook’s leafless orchard, 
down the breathless drop by the cotton- 
wood trees, across the dangerous lane 
where teams might be met, and out on 
the curve that ended at the bridge. He 
drew up his sled to make the plunge, and 
paused. Willie Smith stood before him, 
holding the rope of a slim new sled, a sled 
striped with red paint, shining with var- 
nish, elegantly formed and shod with steel 
runners. 

“T got a new sled,” said Willie. Bertie 
approached and looked at it thoughtfully. 

“My father made mine,” he announced 
at last with satisfaction. 

“It’s got steel runners,” said Willie. 


*U. S. Grant was then pre side nt of the United States. 

tTheodore Jesse Hoover, 314 years older than Herbert 
Hoover, now head of the A recone of Stanford 
University. 





“Tt’s a good sled,” said Bertie and pre- 
pared to slide. 

“You haven’t got steel runners,” Willie 
continued. 

“No,” said Bertie. ‘Mine are iron. 
My father used to be a blacksmith when 
I was little.” 

“‘Mine’s the best sled,”’ Willie insisted. 
“Tl trade a ride.” 

“No,” said Bertie. “I like my sled.” 

“T wouldn’t trade mine for two of it,” 
said Willie. 

“There aren’t two of it,” Bertie re- 
marked. “I got the only one like it in the 
world.” 

There was a pause. “What’ll you 
give me if I'll trade?” asked Willie. 

“What does thee want to trade for? 
Thee has a good sled,” said Bertie. 

His mother, coming to the doorway 
at dinner-time saw her small son in the 
distance, pulling a smaller cousin home- 

ward on a bright new sled. She waited 

— the maples till the boy reached 

1er 

“Where did thee get the new sled, 
Bertie?” 

“T traded for i it,” said Bertie, smiling 


back at her. “Willie wanted to trade. 
Willie likes my old sled better. Oh 
mother, look, it’s got real steel 
runners!”’ 


A Boy's Best Friend 


They went up the path together and 
the friendliness of the house shut them 
all in once more. The house was like a 
small circle of security and warmth, 
to which one would always return. The 
beginning and end of all adventuring 
was there, in that sensation of serene 
well-being that one felt without think- 
ing of it. 

There was no place in that house 
where a child was not free to go and to 
be happy. On stormy afternoons what 
romps there were! Then the cousins 
would come to play, and there was 
racing up and down the stairs and 
noise and laughter; hide’n-go-seek in 
the closets and behind mother’s skirts 
where she sat demurely sewing; rum- 
maging in the cooky jar, and bringing 
up of whole pans of apples from the 
cellar, and popping of corn in the 

kitchen. 

The heart of it all was his mother. She 
was there as the sunshine was there, or 
the air, a part of his solid, unalterable 
world. He did not imagine any place or 
situation where she would not be. She 
was more than the mother who bathed 
and dressed and soothed him; she was the 
order, the serenity and the goodness upon 
which life was built. And with her, like 
a radiance, like an emanation from her 
smile, from her slim hands, from the 
sheen on her brown hair and the freshness 
of her gowns, was Christ. 

She told him of the Child in Bethlehem; 
she told him of the Good Shepherd who 
maketh one to lie down in green pastures, 
who leadeth beside still waters; she told 
him of the Healer at whose touch the sick 
were made whole and the blind were given 

sight, and she told him of the Sacrifice on 
Calvary. These remained in his mind as 
characters moving in that dim realm 
made of the past, of the future, of all that 
existed beyond the circle of his life. With 
them were Elijah and the bears, Elisha 
and the fiery chariot, Solomon, and David, 
(Continued on page 121) 
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~The Golden Fleet 


What Shall Be Done With the Thousand Merchant 
Ships the Nation Owns? 


HE Nation has invested al- 
most three billion dollars in 
merchant ships of various 
kinds, completed, uncom- 
pleted and still to be built, in ship- 
yards, docks and auxiliary plants. 
‘he Government itself declares that 
it has not the organization to operate 
amerchant fleet of eight or ten million 
tons. Experts in shipping every- 
where testify unanimously that Govern- 
ment operation of ships in competition 
with private enterprise has always and 
must always produce a loss. The Ship- 
ping Board, therefore, in agreement with 
Congress, has decided to sell the fleet and 
the country approves of the decision. 

But it is easier to decide to sell than to 
get the money. The bulk of the new 
fleet, wooden vessels and _ undesirable 
steamers excepted, must be kept at all 
hazards under the American flag, 
must be operated and manned by 
Americans so as to be instantly 
available in any emergency. Con- 
sidering the deplorable record of 
the American merchant marine 
in the past, considering the lack 


considering adverse legislation 
and the hich cost of ships, where 
are the buyers and the funds to 
come from? 

Yet it can be done. The fleet 
can be placed in private hands to 
be operated under the American 
flag by Americans at a profit to 
all parties if the Government, 
shipowners and the public will all 
pull together to make the new 
mercantile marine a success. 

The plan to bring about this 
cooperation is simple. Its corner- 
stone is the necessity of another 
large Government bond issue to 
pay off the nation’s floating debt 
of three or four billions. I sug- 
gest that the Government organ- 
ize the Merchant Marine Corpo- 
ration and turn over to this Gov- 
ernment- controlled corporation 
all of the ships and shipyards. 
This corporation in turn would 
issue three billion dollars’ worth 
of Merchant Marine bonds bear- 
ing, say, five per cent interest 
and maturing in twenty or 
twenty-five years. These Mer- 
chant Marine bonds would not 
only wipe out the floating debt 
of the Government, but also 
through their national salein small 
amounts to a million Americans 
create that popular interest and 
support without which the mer- 
chant fleet can not prosper. 

It would be the task of the 
Merchant Marine Corporation to 
sell the ships to private operators 
as rapidly as possible, using 


By A. F. Haines 


Mr. Haines, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Steamship Company, 
here offers a solution of the mercantile- 
marine problem that deserves careful 
attention and study.—The Editors. 


the proceeds of the sales to retire the 
bonds. The terms of sale should be 
on a cooperative profit-sharing partner- 
ship basis and should be as generous as 
possible so as to encourage the largest 
number of responsible and efficient opera- 
tors to acquire ships. In my opinion the 
minimum terms should be placed—for 
responsible purchasers—as low as five 
per cent of the purchase price down and 
five per cent a year without interest. 
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A. F. Haines, who proposes a partnership of the Government, 


the public and the shipping industry 


In place of interest I suggest that 
the contract of sale obligate the 
buyers to pay the Merchant Marine 
Corporation twenty per cent of the 
net earnings of the ships bought. 
Part of this twenty per cent would 
pay the running expenses of the 
corporation, part of it could be di- 
verted into the Government treasury 
to apply on interest and another part 

could be paid to the bondholders, who 
would thus become real partners in a real 
American merchant marine. 

The plan here presented in broad, 
sketchy outlines would accomplish the 
following: 

It would give the Government the funds 
it needs. 

It would make possible an early retire- 
ment of at least part of the new bond 
issue. 

It would make possible the 
rapid sale of the fleet at good 
prices to American operators. 

It would create a real, perma- 
nent popular support for the 
American merchant marine. 

Of course it will be objected 
that the minimum terms are too 
easy and that the waiver of inter- 
est on deferred payments is too 
great a concession. As to the 
first objection, it seems to me 
that it is better to sell the bulk of 
the fleet on easy terms and stop 
the operating loss than to sell the 
best ships for cash and let the 
Government worry over the bal- 
ance. Furthermore the Mer- 
chant Marine Corporation could 
ask stiffer terms so long as buyers 
are plentiful and come down to 
the minimum gradually. 

As to the waiver of interest: 
To fund its floating debt, the 
Government will have to sell 
bonds and pay interest on them 
irrespective of the merchant fleet. 
By basing the bonds on the fleet 
and holding out a prospect of 
additional income, the bonds will 
be more easily and widely sold. 
Also the sale of the fleet will pro- 
vide funds to retire the bonds 
and reduce the interest charges. 
Again, while the Government 
owns and operates the ships they 
pay no taxes; private operators 
do pay taxes, both Federal and 
state. 

The plan has been submitted 
to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and is receiving favor- 
able consideration. 

Its adoption in its present or in 
a modified form depends largely 
upon the amountof interest shown 
by the blind member of the pro- 
posed partnership, the American 
public. 
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REAT events are brewing in Cen- 

tral Asia, events greater than the 

world knows or realizes. In the 

home of the lartar tribes there 1s 
under way a movement to re-erect the 
empire of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
to create under one sway an Asiatic feder- 
ation reaching from the Gulf of Persia to 
the Arctic, from the Caucasus to the Great 
Wall of China. Emissaries of the move- 
ment are hard at work in Turkestan, 
Arabia, Kurdistan, in Mongolia and 
Transbaikalian Siberia. ‘They are di- 
rected by the man to whom broken Kol- 
chak transferred his empty power, Ata- 
man Gregory Semionoff, chief of all the 
Cossacks in Eastern Siberia, “Supreme 
Ruler” of the All-Russian government, 
the youngest, strongest, most vigorous 
and most ambitious among the leaders of 
the factions now picking the bones of the 
Holy Russia that is no more. 
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Great is the ambition, high is the aim 
of the Cossack leader, who is not yet 
thirty. Three years ago he was a mere 


captain in a Cossack regi- 
ment, fighting the Ger- 
mans with reckless cour- 
age and dash. ‘Two years 
ago he was hovering on 
the Manchurian — border 
of Siberia, commanding a 
handful of Cossacks and 
mercenaries, raiding Bol- 
shevik territory, dreaming 
and planning. Today he 
is leaderof all the anti-Bol- 
shevik forces in Siberia, 
ruler in a large pare of 
Mongolia, with designs on 
all of Central Asia from 
the Himalayas to Lake 
Baikal and beyond. The 
Americans are withdraw- 





Left: Ataman Gregory Semionoff, the Cossack, who dreams of rebuilding the empire of 
Genghis Khan. Above: A group of General Semionoff's cavalry in Manchuria 


Asias Man on 
Horseback 


The Story of Ataman Semionoff, 
Adventurer and Empire Builder 
of the Far East 


By The Rev. F. Filofey 
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ing from Asia, leaving Siberia. But Japan 
remains, and Japan is behind Semionoff, 
directing, supporting, financing the move- 


ments of the  empire- 
building Cossack. 
Perhaps Gregory Sem- 
ionoff will realize his ambi- 
tion to become the Napo- 
leon of Central Asia. If 
he does, he will have 
killed or banished Maria 
Mihailovna, the cabaret 
girl from Harbin who is 
draining him of money, 
brains and manhood. 
Having usurped the place 
of his lawful wife, Maria 
Mihailovna now holds 
Semionoff in the hollow of 
her hand. Upon her he 
lavishes jewels and clothes 
regardless of expense. She 
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Asia’s Man on Horseback: 


howed me a diamond necklace that cost 
00,000 rubles and a string of pearls with 
in emerald worth 280,000 rubles; one of 
her overcoats trimmed with rare furs worth 

quarter-million rubles is famous all 
over the Orient. So deeply is the ruler of 
| ransbaikalia in the wed of this woman 

her name was Rosenfeld before she 
turned to the orthodox Russian faith 
that the power of life and death over his 
followers lies in her hands. After a ban- 
quet in Tokio last September, when 
she had partaken of so much cham- 
pagne that her tongue was loosened, 
she told me that she had become 
acquainted with Semionoff while 
she was singing in the Café 
Palermo, Harbin’s leading cab- 
aret. According to her story 
Semionoff was then an “ordinary 
bandit,” under the guise of 
fighting the Bolsheviks. 

“He couldn’t pay his bill at 
the café one night and I guar- 
anteed the payment of eight 
hundred rubles,” chuckled 
the woman who calls herself 
the “present-day Josephine,” 
after Napoleon’s famous con- 
sort. ‘“That’s how we became 
acquainted.” 


A Dangerous Woman 


She went on to boast of her 
power over the Cossack com- 
mander. She related how Madame 
Nazvaloff, wife of Semionoft’s rep- 
resentative in Vladivostok, had been 
put to death at her order, how Mister 
Karaieff of Chita had been shot because 
he knew too much, how Colonel Stiepan- 
off, the murderer of Madame Nazvaloff, 
was himself killed a few days later. | 
shivered as sue told story after story of 
intrigue, plot, crime and murder, storiés 
that were borne out by the character of 
the notorious men and women with whom 
this adventuress surrounded herself. But, 
though her character and actions were 
well known, this woman was received by 
high Japanese officials as Semionoft’s 
representative. Having caught a glimpse 
of her power, I decided not to return to 
my church in Chita, but to seek refuge in 
America. 

Semionoff had the strength, the courage 








and the decision to seize his opportunity 
when the Bolshevik revolution threw all 
Russia into chaos. Born between Irkutsk 
and Chita, he knew eastern Siberia, Mon- 
golia and Manchuria well. Gathering 
about a handful of Cossacks, officers, 





























thay | m i Be 
sees ae 
In Mongolia, God is believed to have appeared 
as a venerable old man. He isa 
great help to Semionoff 


cadets, Buriats, Mongolians and Chinese, 
he established himself on the border be- 
tween Siberia and Manchuria, opposite 
Chita, and began to fight the Bolshevik 
forces. When the Czechs advanced 
toward Vladivostok, Semionoff’s small 
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force, already equipped and financed by 
the Japanese, captured Chita, where 
Semionoff established his headquarters. 
He never recognized the authority of the 
democratic Omsk government; even when 
Admiral Kolchak made himself dictator, 
Semionoff continued his independent raids 
and levies upon the available wealth in 
his territory until Kolchak had to use 
strong words and measures. But he never 
entirely subdued the audacious Cossack 
leader, who continued to build the foun- 
dation for his federation of Central 
Asiatic states. While I was in Chita 

Semionoff put the finishing touches 
on the education of an Arab prince, 

Al Kadiri, whom he had trained 

for months to make propaganda 
in the Near East, especially in 

Persia and Arabia. Another 

promising propagandist was 

Alexis, a Kurd youngster of 

only sixteen, but experienced 

in all wickedness. He was to 
be sent into the region south 
of the Caucasus and it was 
my task to give him instruc- 
tions for two months. |B espite 
his youth he was a rogue of 
the first water and acted as 
spy for Maria ~Mihailovna. | 
warned the Ataman against 
him, but Semionoff merely 
laughed. 

Many Plots and Plotters 
“He has sharp eves and _ sees 
everything,” he replied. ““That’s 
what I want. Furthermore he will not 
go alone. Don’t worry.” 

Emissaries, spies and plotters from all 
the polyglot countries of Central Asia 
came and went continuously, playing 
Semionoft’s game of empire, preparing the 
soil for the seed of ambition. But most 
numerous were the messengers and 





Japanese soldiers at the station of Chita and Colonel Kurosava, head of the Japanese Military Mission 
with the Semionoff forces 
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A Cossack boy of eastern Siberia 


delegations that traveled between Chita, 
Semionoff’s capital, and Mongolia, the 
basis of his operations and his dreams. 
Mongolia gave birth to the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever seen. Mongolia 
1s a big country of 1,367,000 square miles, 
half the size of the United States, inhab- 
ited by five or six million sturdy, war-like 
people whose herds are their wealth and 
sustenance. Twenty-four hundred years 
ago their neighbors and enemies, the 
Chinese, built a tremendous brick wall 
fifteen hundred miles long over the moun- 
tain ridges to keep out the Mongol 
raiders; today Chinese farmers are push- 
ing north of the mountains, past the foot- 
hills into the waving grass of the plains, 
transforming the pastures into productive 
farms. There is room for many millions 
in Mongolia; the soil is rich and the rain- 
fall sufficient for regular crops except in 


the Gobi Desert. 
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Transbaikalian Cossack stanitza in 
which he was born was surrounded 
by Buriats, a branch of the Mongo- 
lians living under the Czar in Siberia. 
Cossacks aid Buriats intermarried 
freely and through these intermar- 
riages intimate relations were estab- 
lished. When Semionoff began his 
operations against the Bolsheviks, he 
immediately and effectively culti- 
vated the friendship of the Mongo- 
lians. He went in person to the 
Dalay Lama, gained his confidence 
and through him obtained horses, 
men and money. Knowing. that 
the lamas or priests of the Mongols 
exercise great political as well as 
religious influence, he cultivated 
them, made valuable presents to 
the Dalay Lama when he obtained 
Japanese support and continually 
aroused the ancient hatred of the 
Mongolians against their foes, the 
Chinese. 
I warned him that he must not 
place too much reliance on the Mon- 
golian lamas and hochuns or princes, 
whereupon he replied: 
“If they fail me, I can go directly 
to the masses with my ‘god.’ He'll 
tell them what do do.” 
Seeing my astonishment, Semionoff ex- 

lained that according to the Mongolian 
Pelief, God comes to earth in the shape of 
a man not oftener than once in a century. 
For a long time there had been no human 
‘god’ in Mongolia. Last year he appeared 
in the form of a venerable old man with long 
white hair and beard, whose strange garb 
aroused attention from his first appear- 
ance. His announcement that God spoke 
through his lips was accepted at once and 
the simple Mongolians came from every- 
where to seek his blessing, to kiss his feet 
and the hem of his garment. Wherever 
he went he preached and prophesied, and 
his words—always dealing with political 
events of the present and the future— 
were accepted as gospel. “That is my 
‘god’ and he is a great help to me,” con- 
cluded Semionoff with a broad smile. 
“He is worth more than a division to me.” 





I can readily believe Semionoff’s esti- 
mate of the ‘god’s’ value. Thanks to his 
planning and plotting, Semionoff was 
appointed “Grand Duke of Mongolia”’ in 
the beginning of 1919. and in October of 
that year he sent two regiments to occupy 
Urga, capital of Mongolia and gateway to 
Turkestan, Bokhara and the Transcas- 
pian regions. His initial aim has been 
accomplished. Even though he should 
be driven from Siberia, he will find refuge 
and a base for future operations in 
Mongolia. 

But he will not be driven from eastern 
Siberia. Japanese bayonets and Japanese 
artillery will keep him in power, for 
through him Japan is beginning to carry 
out her long cherished dream of conquer- 
ing all Asia. 


An Alarming Prospect 


Look at the map. Japan already has 
Korea, Manchuria, Inner or southern 
Mongolia and is strongly entrenched in 
Siberia from Lake Baikal to the Pacific. 
Now, through Semionoff, Japan is gaining 
a foothold in Outer or northern Mongolia. 
The way to the west from Urga into 
Chinese and Russian Turkestan, to 
Afghanistan, Persia, | Mesopotamia, 
through the ancient cities of Samarkand 
and Tashkent to the Caspian and the 
Black Sea, to the Urals and the Caucasus 
lies wide open. 

There is nothing to stop Semionoff—and 
Japan. All Europe is on the verge of 
revolution and chaos. Neither money 
nor men can be had to stop by force 
Japanese penetration across Central Asia 
to the Persian Gulf and the Black Sea. 
England can’t do it; France is impotent; 
Italy is staggering; the United States does 
not seem to care. here is only one 
chance to block the extension of Japanese 
influence all round China to the northern 
frontier of India, to the eastern slope of 
the Urals, and that is the rapid recovery of 
Russia. Without Russia, the banner of 
the Rising Sun will be predominant in all 
Asia fifty years hence. 

Japan was not slow in seizing the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Semionoff's Advantage 


The Mongolians belong 
to that branch of the Mon- 
gol race which comprises 
the Magyars, the Faies, 
Lapps and Esths in Europe, 
the various Tartar and 
Turkoman tribes in Central 
Asia and Siberia and the 
Turks in Anatolia. Their 
military traditions running 
back to the world conquest 
of Genghis Khan are the 
pride of the Mongols. They 
are a backward, unprogres- 
sive people living as they 
did a thousand years ago in 
their felt huts under the 
mild rule of tribal chiefs and 
feudal princes. They are 
deeply religious and vener- 
ate the Dalay Lama, a trait 
Semionoff turned to _ his 
advantage. 

Having been born and 
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raised on the Mongolian 


border, Semionoff knew the 
Mongols inside out. 


The 


federation under bis rule. 


The heavy line surrounds the Central Asian territory which General Semionoff hopes to weld into a 
He is backed in his ambitious scheme by the Japanese government 
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‘No Abaft This Notice” 


A Swiftly Moving Romance of the Sea 


ECAUSE asa little child 

she had had a way of 

shri!!ing out “‘hello” to 

everybody, the Indians 
of the far island of Puget Sound where 
she was born nicknamed her “Little Tilli- 
cum,” which means “Little Friend.” As 
a child, as a girl, a young woman, she 
practised friendliness as others practise 
a material art in which they find delight. 
Given much to fond fantastic dreaming, 
Tillicum used often to think of her own 
heart as a tiny snug cabin, clean curtained, 
warmed by a generous hearth fire, w here- 
in she might dwell, and her little children, 
and Sandy Houghton. Then, at twenty- 
two, possessed of an infinite capacity for 
love, the temple of her fancy seemed to 
have fallen under sinister shadows. 

Tillicum’s mother had died when the 
girl was eighteen. Two years later her 
father, Henry Danner, skipper and ma- 
jority owner of the six-hundred-ton tops’l 
schooner Sheba Queen, had _ followed. 
Tillicum, as wealth was measured in the 
islands, was rich. She owned a patch of 
ground, a house and three-quarters of the 
staunch, pudgy old schooner. 

Yrjo Janz, a Finn who had sailed with 
Danner for years, who was every inch a 
sailor and who had thriftily acquired 
quarter interest in the Queen, became the 
skipper at Danner’s death. 

Yrjo Janz, self-abased to the point of 
tedious servility while Danner lived, be- 
came suddenly tyrannical, important, 
dictatorial. Janz wanted a fellow coun- 
tryman, Arness, to be promoted to the 
first officership. ‘Tillicum insisted upon 
naming Sandy Houghton for the place; 
Sandy had made two voyages as bos’un, 
and her father had said that, next to 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


Janz, Sandy was the best man aboard. 
Tillicum owned control, so her word went 
and Sandy was given the berth of first 
mate. 

Sandy, Tillicum believed, was destined 
to become a mariner of note, wear upon 
his sleeve the gold stripes of achievement. 
She pictured him as skipper of a ship like 
the Star of Lapland, greatest sailing craft 
afloat. Why, the skipper of a ship like 
the Lapland was very nearly a king, fit to 
stand familiarly with potentate or prince. 

Her ambition for Sandy vaulting far 
above any dream that the freckled young 
giant had himself ever dreamed, Tillicum 
began to take thought of herself, and of 
her insufficient worthiness to be wife to 
the Skipper Houghton that was to be. 

She went away to school for a year. 
When she returned to the island the 
packet boat unloaded much _ baggage, 
many boxes and crates; a piano. 

Tillicum had acquired a repertoire of 
six pieces. Making a mistake here and 
there, she played the six tunes for Sandy. 
Besides material effects, the girl had 
brought home ideas. She wore gloves 
when she worked in the garden. New cur- 
tains, with frills, went up in the windows. 
She combed her hair differently. She 
talked differently. ‘Villicum cas different. 

Sandy Houghton was much impressed. 
Also he was alarmed. His big feet got all 
tangled up in the loose rugs that Tillicum 
had spread upon the floor. He called her 
“Miss Danner,” fled to the beach, 
climbed into the workboat, rowed out to 


the Sheba Queen and confided to Lobs- 


couse, the cook, that he, Sandy 2 
“was as comfortable settin’ in 
Til’s parlor as a_ bear doin’ 
fancy work.” 

Tillicum, the charm of new rugs and a 
piano wearing off, began to worry about 
the business of the Sheba Queen. The 
manifests of cargo carried during the year 
of her absence did not seem to be quite 
complete. Intuition told her that some- 
thing was wrong. She tried to question 
Yrjo Janz, and the Finn’s white eyes 
shifted here, there, everywhere. Some- 
thing was wrong. As first officer, Sandy 
surely would know about any crooked- 
ness. If Sandy did know, and said noth- 
ing, that meant 

She put away the thought with a guilty 
flush. 

The present venture of the Queen didn't 
look just right, but Janz assured her that 
the thing was being done constantly by 
ships going out light. Just the same, the 
thing was an evasion of the strict truth, 
therefore couldn’t be just right. 

But the deal had been made. She 
could hardly interfere at that late time. 
It would be the last; and so she informed 
Janz, who looked at her out of eyes that 
reminded her of those of a dead mackerel. 

How she wished that Sandy had sensed 
the crookedness of the venture, had come 
to her, complained, protested. 


ie Sandy she broached the subject. 
“Sandy, we have signed on fifty 
Kanaka salmon cannery workers for the 
voyage to Honolulu. Of course the Ka- 
nakas are not handsat all. That is simply 
a scheme to enable the Queen to carry fifty 
passengers from Puget Sound to Hawaii, 
when in fact, under charter the Queen has 
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no right to carry passengers at all. The 
Kanakas aren’t hands before the mast. 
We don’t pay them. Instead they pay 
us thirty dollars each. It is a dodge. It 
isn’t strictly honest.” 

Sandy lifted a paw-like hand, gave his 
cap a rake to st’ board. 

“In a way of speaking, Til,” he said, 
forgetting for the moment that he had 
decided he must call her “Miss,” ‘‘in a way 
of speaking, that’s right. But we don’t 
cheat nobody. Them Kanakas is glad to 
get home that way for thirty dollars. 
Fifty dollars is best they can do steerage on 
a regular liner. It haint just plumb above 
decks. Fact. But we don’t cheat no- 
body. I’d say it was all right.” 

Even Sandy, she thought, was not 
looking at her frankly as he spoke. It 
might have been embarrassment, how- 
ever, for she had laid her hand upon his 
arm, had led him into the parlor, into the 
disconcerting midst of frilly curtains, 
loose rugs and a piano. 

She motioned Sandy to a chair, a new 
chair with spindly legs and a leather bot- 
tom, into which he lowered himself cau- 
tiously. 

She seated herself opposite him, leaned 
toward him. If only he had been looking 
into the deep earnest brown eyes, instead 
of at the frilly curtains and the piano— 


FAINT flush began to suffuse her 

cheek. “It’s three whole days since 
you were here, Sandy. Why, you used to 
come—lI didn’ tdo anything, say anything, 
did I, Sandy?’ 

Sandy stared down at his huge hands, 
began to crack the joints. 

“Why, I, fact is, Til—You know how 
on passenger boats, Til, they’s a sign 
posted, ‘No steerage passengers abaft this 
notice.’ Generally they’s a line painted 
onto the deck too to show the steerage 
where to herd. They’sa line been painted 
down between I and you, Til.” 

“Oh, Sandy!” 

“Fact. It’s there. I hain’t blaming 
you. Ina way of speaking, I’m glad, not 
actual glad neither. But it’s there.” 

He swung his great arm in an arc to 
comprehend the curtains, the rugs, the 
wonderful piano. 

“You used to work your garden, Til, 
like folks does. Now you wear gloves. 
Course, now you just play at working. 
I don’t blame you. Fact, in a way of 
speaking, I’m glad. Just the same, be- 
tween them as works and them as plays 
at work, they’s painted a sign that says 
‘no abaft’.” 

The girl’s face flushed crimson, a guilty 
crimson. She did play now at the garden- 
ing. She had hired a neighbor girl to do 
the washing, ironing, to scrub the floors. 

“Oh, Sandy, the reason I do that—why 
I went away—I—” 

The boy had risen to his feet, was pick- 
ing his way high-footedly to the door. 
“It’s sailin’ day, you know,” he = said 
gruffy. ‘We weigh at four bells.” 

‘Sandy,” she said entreatingly, step- 
ping toward him, “‘you’re wrong. If 
man is a man, honorable, square, doing 
his duty, there’s no abaft sign laid down 
anywhere for him. Money—no matter 
who the other is, Sandy—money—Can’t 
you see you’re wrong, Sandy?” 

But he merely shook his head, repeated 
his awkward good-by, made to the beach, 


rowed out to the Sheba Queen. 
Parting the frilly curtains Tillicum 
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stood gazing out at the schooner. At 
four bells, ten o’clock, it would weigh for 
Hawaii, then tramp it for, cargo—Guam, 
the Philippines, perhaps the South Seas. 
At four bells, she reflected, 
very dark. ‘Thick gray clouds were 
scudding in from the open Pacific, prob- 
ably would blow in all night long. 

She leaned, pressed her forehead against 
the window pane. Some one was de- 
scending the sea ladder swung to ‘the 
schooner’s side. She gave a start, ex- 
claimed, struck her small hands together. 

It was Lobscouse, the truculent and 
crotchety old cook who had sailed with her 
father for twenty years. 

Sight of the old man seemed suddenly 
to inspire her. She ran to the veranda, 
stood ready to hail him. 

But he was bound for her cabin. He 
had suddenly remembered a snack of jell, 
he said, that Tillicum had promised he 
might put among his store of delicacies 
against the getting sick of anybody. 

She smiled fondly at the old chap as he 
stood rolling his squat sturdy body. 
Lobscouse had the name of being a fire 
Not even the master invaded the 


eater. 
galley uninvited when Lobscouse was 
skipper of the pannikins. ‘The sailors 


leniently attributed Lob’s irascability to 
the fact that he hovered for long periods 
in the fierce heat of the galley hell box. 
Here this old Tartar, who for d: ays ata 
time was never seen face to face by the 
crew, who heard only his colorful lan- 
guage and the mad clattering of pots, had 
come ashore for jell to lay by against the 
getting sick of anybody. 

The old man’s habitually surly face 
lighted up benignantly as he stood looking 
up at Tillicum. 

‘Now listen, Lobscouse, this 1s a secret. 
Come on in while I tell you.” 

\ few moments later Tillicum was giv- 
ing the cook his last instructions as he 
started down the path toward the beach. 

“Just pretend that you forgot the jell, 
Lobscouse. Tell Janz you will come 
ashore after it, and at the same time bring 
the ship’s articles for me to countersign. 
Be sure, Lob. And come just before satl- 
ing time, while everybody on board is 
busy ag 

Lobscouse closed one eye at the girl in 
a portentous wink, descended to the 


beach, rowed off. 

A‘ three bells, half after nine, Yrjo 
anz summoned a sz ulor to the cabin. 

Sorting over some papers in the lift-top 

desk, the skipper handed a sheet to the 

tar, directed him to take it below to the 

galley and hand it to Lobscouse. 

“The cook has got to go ashore after 
something,” explained Janz. ‘“He’ll take 
off the articles for the girl to O. K.” 

Presently the work boat put off for 
shore. After a few minutes it returned, 
cutting in under the schooner’s over- 
hanging stern, and coming alongside the 
sea ladder. 

Lobscouse walked forward, delivered 
the articles which bore Tillicum’s initials, 
then went below to the galley. 

Sandy, standing at the wheel while the 
hands walked the capstan and hove up the 
anchor, heard a row boat astern, but in 
the dense darkness could not make it out. 

As the Queen paid off two of the sailors 
ran to the rail, dropped the work boat 
astern, dangled the fall blocks until the 
hooks engaged in the stem and stern 


it would be. 





rings, then hoisted the boat to its place 
in the davits. 

The schooner bowling away nicely 
upon its course, Sandy kept turning his 
head, gazing back at the light glimmering 
in the window of Tillicum’s cabin. 

Her words had been fair enough, about 
a man being a man, and that then there 
could be no “‘abaft this notice” line in his 
life; fair enough, only Sandy just couldn’t 
see how they could be true. It was a nice 
speech for Til to make, nice if it could 
have been so. It was just a soft trick of 
politeness she had learned at_ school. 
There was a line. She was rich, educated; 
he poor and ignorant. It was as the 
Indians say, “One never finds a white gull 
in a black crow’s nest.” 

Until the light in Tillicum’s cabin 
blinked out behind Turn Point he con- 
tinued to twist his head, gaze astern. 
Then, as he could see the light no more, 
a tear splashed down upon the back of his 
hand. He flirted the hand angrily, gave 
the tiller spokes a savage yank. 

The line was there, between him and 
Tillicum Danner. He’d been a fool ever 
to think of her save as his boss, as owner of 
the shipin which he labored as a paid hand. 


T eight bells, midnight, Skipper Janz 
approached the wheel. 
“Let Arness take her now, Sandy,” he 


said. “You take her again the morning 
watch. When we clear Flattery, lay her 


south, south by west.” 

Sandy glanced up quickly. South, 
south by west wasn’t the course for the 
Hawaiian Islands. That would take 
them hundreds of miles south of Oahu. 

“South, south, west is the course,” said 
Janz coldly, turning back to his cabin. 

Arness came forward to take the wheel, 
and Sandy entered his cabin which ad- 
joined that of the skipper. These cabins 
were in a small after-house, or deck house, 
just aft of the wheel. The Queen was an 
old-fashioned rig with two tiller wheels, 
one well forward that was used ordinarily, 
the other aft for emergencies, that could 
be thrown out of gear when not required. 

Medit: iting upon the strangeness of 
J: anz’ orders in laying down such a course, 

Sandy seated himself without lighting his 
lamp upon the edge of his bunk. Through 
the thin deal partition he could hear the 
clink of a bottle neck rattling against the 
edge of a tumbler. The sound was re- 
peated, twice repeated, and then followed 
the sound of heavy sea boots being tossed 
upon the floor. 

South, south, west. Something wrong 
about that. Why, such a course, plus the 
pull of the Japan stream would land them 
in the South Seas. Something wrong. 

During the preceding voyage Sandy had 
had suspicions that Y rjo Janz was taking 
the honest old Queen into questionable 
waters. Sandy couldn’t prove it, but he 
just “seen that Janz had brought in con- 
traband, smuggled it. 

Now, this. South, south, west. 

Fifty Kanakas down in the fo’c’sl had 
paid out of their hard earned cannery 
money thirty dollars each to be carried to 
Hawaii, home. South, south, west would 
never get them there. 

Sandy rose, placed his ear against the 
partition. Yrjo Janz slept heavily. 

Removing the double blanket from his 
bunk, Sandy stepped out onto the deck, 
cautiously tried the door of the skipper’s 
cabin. -Turning the knob, he entered. 
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“No Abaft This Notice’: 


Fastened to the ceiling of the cabin 
was a rack filled with life preservers. 
From the edge of the rack next the bunk 
Sandy suspended the double blanket, 
letting it fall to the floor, completely cur- 
taining off the sleeper. 

Then he struck a match upon the leg of 
his tarpaulin pants, lifted the top of the 
desk. There, amid a tumbled mass of 
manifests, was the ship’s log, and the 
articles bearing the names of the crew 
proper, and the names and marks of the 
fifty Kanakas comprising the pseudo 
crew. 

Also there was a second document, 
bearing the names and marks of the fifty 
islanders, these signa- 
tures witnessed by 
Arness, the boat- 
swain. 

South, south, west 
would never take the 
Kanakas home. As- 
suredly not. ‘Those 
fifty Kanakas were 
never, never going 
home. 

Sandy returned the 
papers to the desk, 
lowered the lid, 
crushed the glowing 
match end between 
thumb and _ finger. 
‘Taking down the blan- 
ket carefully, he re- 
turned to his own 
cabin, again seated 
himself upon his bunk 
to stare into the dark- 
ness. 

For pure devilish- 
ness this scheme of 
Janz’ passea anything 
Sandy had ever heard 
of. A clever scheme 
too it was, that would 
net the Finn every 
penny of five thou- 
sand dollars clear. 
Besides, inasmuch as 
the Queen had been 
destined to tramp for 
cargo after touching 
at Honolulu, ‘Villicum 
Danner would never 
know. 

Sandy held up one 
big hand in the dark, 
with the other counted 
off the thumb and 
fingers, each  repre- 
senting a thousand 
dollars. Five thou- 
sand dollars. Yrjo 
Janz, rather than face 
the wrath of Tillicum 
Danner and the pen- 
alties imposed by a maritime court, would 
give up half, willing give up the half. 
I'wenty-five hundred dollars. ‘I'wenty- 
five hundred dollars would put frilly cur- 
tains in the windows of a cabin of his own, 
loose rugs upon the floor, a piano in the 
corner. Much potent magic in twenty-five 
hundred dollars to paint out the line that 
marked “‘no abaft.” 

On the other hand, his every instinct 
if fairness, of the square deal, revolted. 
Without a doubt some of these trustfully 
smiling Kanakas had wives, children. 

But twenty-five hundred dollars. A 
nan that passed up a chance to make a 
vhole cargo of money: was a fool. 
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There in the dark, alone, as all great 
issues are fought out, Sandy weighed the 
money against what he began to know 
would be the wish, the decision of Little 
Tillicum Danner. 

Be a man, a man. 
“abaft this notice” sign. 

That meant mutiny, bloodshed surely, 
murder perhaps. 

There in the cabin stillness it seemed 
as if he could hear her voice, the touch of 
her hand upon his arm. “Be a man, 
Sandy, a man.” 


Then there’s no 


A few minutes before the ship’ s clock 
struck the morning watch, Sandy went 
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of himself as a skipper, capable, unhesi- 
tating and unafraid. 

Sandy ate his breakfast, a good one. 
mounted to the deck. The Tatoosh light 
blinked dimly on the port beam. Shortly 
the Queen would clear into the open 
Pacific, where, by the skipper’s order, the 
course should be laid south, south, west. 

Sandy’s gray eyes glinted. He walked 
forward, laid his big hands upon the tiller 
spokes. 

Presently Sandy saw the Kanaka boy 
emerging from Janz’ cabin with the dishes 
in which the skipper’s breakfast had been 
served. 

Janz stood in the cabin door, glance 

aloft, watching how 





Waterlilies 
Gazing upward, 


Seem reflected 
In her face. 


She leans 
Upon the bank, 
Her snowy limbs, 


The sun, 
The waterlilies 


Gazing upward, 
Kisses too, 


Of her face. 


Waterlilies 
By Dorothea E. Coon | 


Like creamy faces, 


A gleaming radiance, 
Lighting the dark wood. 


Thinking only to kiss 


Floating beside them, 
The still, appealing flower 
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the sails were drawing. 
Then he turned his 
gaze athwartship. 
Why, they had the 
‘Tatoosh light square 
a-beam! Ina cat-like 
jump Janz was beside 
the wheel. 

“Hell’s bells! You 
call this south, south, 
west?” 

At sound of the 
skipper’s angry voice 
\rness and a second 
sailor emerged from 
behind the house. 

“Hell’s bells!” 

Janz laid his grasp 
to the wheel, gave 
it a correcting shove. 

Sandy gave the 
Finn a defiant look, 
stubbornly held the 
wheel to place. 

: With an animal- 
like howl Janz threw 
| himself upon Sandy, 
; tore him from. the 
} wheel. With clenched 

fist he struck Sandy, 
' once, twice, fairly in 
the face. 

Slow in action, as 
in wit, Sandy stood 
for an instant staring, 
his jaw pendulous. 
‘Then, asa placid pool 
is rifled by a sudden 
gale, a savage look 
swept over the boy’s 
countenance. 

Just once, with « 
terrific, driving blow, 
he struck the Finn 
and the Finn went 
down, Sandy on top. 
Rolling, gouging, 
tumbling, they fought 
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below for his breakfast. The dining 
saloon, if worthy of a title so pretentious, 
was a square room removed from the 
galley by an intervening cubby, heavily 
slatted and used for storage. In the early 
day, upon one or two occasions, Skipper. 
Henry Danner had used it as a brig, or 
ship’s jail. 

His heart troubled within him, Sandy, 
as the Kanaka boy brought the mush and 
coffee, thought to step to the galley, 
frankly ask Old Lob’s advice. But the 
cook was always crotchety of a morning. 
Besides—Sandy straightened in his chair 
—skippers always decided things for 
themselves. Sandy was striving to think 


across the deck, Janz 
trying now for a grip 
on Sandy’s throat, now treacherously strik- 
ing with stiffened thumb for Sandy’s eyes. 
The ship, unguided, yawed badly, and the 
fighters rolled into the scuppers, where, 
with a sudden flop Sandy got astride the 
Finn’s body, sank his great fingers into 
the skipper’s thick red neck. 

Arness, seizing a pin from the pin rail, 
ran in, dealt Sandy a blow across the head 
that laid him quivering. 

When Sandy recovered consciousness 
it was dark again and he was lying in a 
huddled heap in the brig. His head was 
bursting with pain and his thick hair was 
caked with his own dried blood. 

Yrjo_ Janz came creeping down the 
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companionway, unlocked the door of the 
brig, stood staring down at Sandy, a 
lighted riding lantern in one hand, a heav y 
automatic pistol in the other. Sandy, 
who wasn’t just clear yet in his head, 
blinked stupidly up at the skipper. 

“Was a day,” said Janz in a low voice, 
“when I could have hung you to the yard 
arm for this. I’ve a mind to now. 

“So,” answered Sandy weakly. “What 
you trying to give me? You don’t cargo 
the sand, Janz, to do it. You haint a 
man. You haint even a grommet in a 
man’s storm coat. You don’t even begin.” 

“Yah!” exploded Janz, goaded into 
Norse vernacular. 

Sandy reared his body, clasped his 
reeling head. 

“| haint a sea lawyer,” said Sandy after 
a moment. “I don’t just know the law. 
But you deserve killing. But for Arness, 
you'd ’a’ got it, too. Take the money off 
them oe devils of Kanakas that think 
they’re going home.” 

“Well,” returned Janz, anxious to know 
how much § Sandy knew. “What of it?” 

“They won’t one of ’em ever see 
Hawai. And you know it. You're 
blackbirding ’em to the South Seas, that’s 
what—three years in a hemp patch, Por- 
tugee boss to starve ’em, blacksnake ’em 
to death. Three-year contract they 
signed, not knowing. Some of them 
Kanakas got wives, Janz, and children. 
Three-year contract they signed and 
marked. Three years up, they'll be owing 
the company, got to work three more, 
and then three. They’ll never see home, 
them Kanakas. I don’t want money that 
bad, Janz.” 

The skipper stood glaring down wolf- 
ishly upon the helpless man, a wicked 
yellow gleam lighting the white eyes. 

“You know too much, Sandy, for your 
own good,” said Janz, backing out of the 
brig, locking the door. 


RNESS was waiting at the foot of the 
companionway. lo him Janz handed 
the key of the brig and the pistol. 

“He has just come to, Arnéss,” said 
Janz. ‘He hasn’t called to any one, or 
talked. Stand by with the gun. If he 
tries to call, give 1t to him over the head.” 

A worried look heightening the ugliness 
of his face, Janz entered his cabin, opened 
the desk. Picking up the labor contract 
that the ignorant Kanakas had signed, 
Janz made as if to tear it across. But he 
stopped as his eye fell upon the barometer. 

For three hours the Queen had been 
lazying along, just managing to keep 
headway. The taffrail log, a small brass 
propeller at the end of twenty-five 
fathoms of strong line made fast to the 
stern rail, where the indicator showed the 
speed the vessel was making, hung almost 
straight down. 
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But the glass was falling, had gone 
down two points since he had been below. 
Presently there would be a gale to stiffen 
the bunt of the sail. 

Janz stared at the contract, looked at 
the glass, replaced the paper in_ the 
desk and stepped to the deck. The 
night was pitchy dark. No one was on 
deck but the man at the wheel forward. 

Janz walked to the stern rail. The in- 
dicator of the log wasn’t turning at all. 
The Finn placed his hand upon the gun- 
wale of the work boat where it hung from 
the davits immediately above the port 
light opening into the galley. 

With a cat-foot tread Janz went below, 
from the foot of the companionway 
beckoned for Arness to come to him. 

The two men whispered together. 
Arness pawed about in a locker, brought 
forth a strip of dirty tarpaulin. Together 
they approached the brig. Janz unlocked 
the door, gruffly ordered Sandy to stand. 

\s the boy staggered to his feet Arness 
twisted him about, wrapped the tarpaulin 
about and about his head and face, made 
it fast. Then he tied his wrists behind him. 

“We'll give him a ride, all by himself in 
the work boat,” said Janz. 

\rness lifted his hand. What was that 
What was incontestably a hearty 


cabin of 


noise! 
snore issued from the sleeping 
Lobscouse the cook. 

Janz nodded his head, poked the muzzle 
of the gun into Sandy’s ribs, urged him 
on to the companionway. 

Supporting his wabbly steps on either 
hand they hurried Sandy to the vessel’s 
stern, lifted him bodily, placed him in the 
work boat. 

They lowered away the boat by the 
falls until it rested in the water at the 
schooner’s stern. 

Arness gave the falls a jerk. They 
freed themselves from the hoisting rings. 
Slowly the work boat dropped astern, lost 
itself in the darkness. 

Skipper and boatswain, speaking in a 
low voice, entered the master’s cabin. 
Janz drew a deep breath, took a bottle 
from a locker and two thick tumblers. 

They drank. And again they drank. 

Janz pointed to the glass which still 
was falling. 

“A gale in an hour,” said Janz. “How 
long you suppose that peanut shell of a 
work boat will live?” 


LOWLY the work boat drifted astern, 
five fathoms, ten, fifteen fathoms. 
Like a man dreaming a horrid dream, 
Sandy knew that he was drifting away to 
his death. But his limbs were powerless. 


His head was numb. 
Still the craft drifted, fifteen fathoms, 
twenty. i 
about. 
Slight as was the shock, 


With a gentle jerk, it came 


it electrified 


aha 


him into action. He rolled, strained at 
the cord about his wrists. 

Then in an access of mad rage, his 
strength came to him. He pulled till his 
muscles cracked. Skin and flesh stripped 
from the back of his right hand, but it 
was free. He tore the gag blind from his 
face. 

Why, fair ahead were the white sails of 
the Sheba Queen. He was following it. 
He was being towed. 

Nearly capsizing the craft, he struggled 
to the bow. Made fast to the stem was 
the propeller end of the long tough log line. 

Some one was hauling him in, some one 
in the rear port of the galley. Sandy laid 
his torn hands to the line and alec pulled. 

Square under the schooner’s overhang 
came the work boat. Little white hands 
reached down to help him. He clasped 
the edge of the port, drew himself in. 


RYING hysterically, sobbing that she 

had done it to show him she could, 
would work, work without gloves, Tilli- 
cum Danner clung about his neck. 

Tillicum lighted the galley lamp. She 
had made ready to repel boarders. She 
had a kettle of boiling water upon the 
galley stove, had laid out two of the old 
cook’s longest, sharpest knives. 

“The Kanaka boy told me all that hap- 
pened,” she said. “I had sworn him to 
secrecy about the identity of the cook. 
I heard every word Janz and Arness said 
there in the brig. How was that for a 
snore, Sandy? Then I pulled in the log 
line with the broom. When they lowered 
the work boat, I made fast to the stem.” 

The bloody smears heightening the 
pallor of his still pale face, Sandy stood 
and looked at Tillicum Danner. This 
was a girl! He fell to trembling violently. 

Tillicum, through her tears, smiled at 
him. Then her face grew earnest. She 
gave a pull at her forelock, deep sea 
fashion. 


“Skipper Sandy Houghton,” she 
greeted him, saluting. “From now on, 
Skipper. As long as I’ve got a boat, a 


house, or a heart, you’re its skipper, 
Sandy dear.” 

Then she began to cry. 

1 Sandy, pawing about among Lobs- 
couse’s effects, unearthed an old six- 
shooter of the siege-gun type. With 
Tillicum following, he mounted to the 
deck. The wind was freshening. Maud- 
lin singing came from the cabin of Yrjo 
Janz. 

Sandy gave an order to the wheels- 
man, who twisted the spokes. The ship 
began to wear. Her head was going to 
leeward. The old Queen was on the true 
course for the Hawaiian Islands. 

Then Sandy walked to the cabin, tore 
open the door, thrust the six-shooter 
into the faces of the blear-eyed Finns. 
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Both these stands have been protected from fire for many years. 
growth to come up. No fire has been in the dense stand on the right. 





U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
In the scattered timber on the left fire protection enabled a dense young 
Yet the floor is clean of brush and litter 


The Torch in the ‘Timber 


le May Save the Lumberman’s Property, But It Destroys 


HE Forest Service has estab- 

lished a system of fire pre- 

vention. It has by regulation 

prohibited the setting of fires 
on the National Forests. It secures 
the swift conviction of those who by 
design or carelessness set such fires. 
It has an organized system of fire 
detection and fighting. The general 
public—every user of the forest—is 
appealed to for aid and cooperation in 
every way, to prevent the arch-enemy 
of the forest—fre. 


Throughout the National Forests there 
are large tracts of private timber lands. 
The Forest Service has joined hands with 


state officers, private 
owners of timber land 
and with citizens in an 
effort to bring about the 
prevention of forest fires 
throughout the region in 
which the National For- 
ests are located. And 
this campaign is united 
with a broad fire protec- 
tion undertaking that 
includes brush fires, grass 
fires, grain fires and 
every other kind of fire 
that does injury. Stewart 
K'dward White says that 
this system of protecting 
our public forests is 
wrong; that it is creating 
a condition that will in- 
evitably lead to uncon- 
trollable conflagrations, and hence is 
defeating its own end. He would 
substitute for fire prevention a system 
of forest burning, having its analogy 
vith what the Indians are alleged to 
have done when they fired the woods 
every few years. 

Mr. White undertakes to describe 
the conditions obtaining in the pre- 
settlement days to prove that fire 
must be fought with fire. He pictures 

pen pine forests without underbrush 


the Forests of the Future 
By Henry T. Graves 


In the March issue of SUNSET Stewart Edward 
White attacked the fire-prevention policy of the 
U.S. Forest Service. In this article Colonel Graves, 
Chief of the Forest Service, answers Mr. White’s 
statements. In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject to the West and the Nation, communications on 
this controversy will be welcome.—The Editors. 


or débris, with light fires running over the 
ground every few years. These fires, set 


by lightning or by the Indians, consumed 
the litter and débris on the ground, the 





U. 8. FOREST SERVICE 
Repeated fires following lumbering have transformed 
the forest round Mt. Shasta into brush fields. Fire 
Only the shade of 
trees kills brush. Burning brush fields kills the 


young trees in them 


multiplies brush and spreads it. 


damage by insects. 
know, but he is certain that ‘the burning 
is essential to prevent insect infestations. 
From this conception Mr. White draws 


old tree trunks and snags, the brush 
and other inflammable material. 
The frequency of the fires prevented, 
he thinks, the accumulation of any 
large quantity of surface material, so 
that there were no serious conflagra- 
tions. The fires were so light that 
they did little damage to the trees. 
They did not even prevent reproduc- 
tion; for forests continued to exist. 
On the other hand, Mr. White alleges, 
these fires prevented outbreaks and 
Just how, he does not 


some very broad and fal- 
lacious conclusions, and 
he builds up a theory of 
forest protection that if 
put into practise would 
either be disastrous in its 
damage or unworkable 
on account of the cost. 
The whole question 
turns on the necessity of 
insuring the production 
of a future crop of tim- 
ber. Mr. White, as a 
timberland owner, is very 
properly concerned with 
the safeguarding of the 
present mature’ crop. 
The White and Friant 
Company is in the same 
boat with many other 
California timber owners 
and operators. The choicest, most 
valuable stands produced by nature 
in the wonderful virgin forests of the 
West Coast are mainly in the hands 
of private owners. The public as 
well as the owners would suffer a very 
serious loss, were this timber to 
burn. But the public is also vitally 
interested in the question of future 
timber supplies. Protection of the 
present stand by methods which 
make impossible its replacement 
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T. B. Walker, timber magnate and advocate of 
light burning, tried fire. He “protected” 
mature trees by piling rocks and 
dirt round their bases 


would be disastrous 


with new growth 
for California, for other states in like 
case, and for the country at large. 


Forest destruction is being generally prac- 
tised by the lumber industry because 
more money can be made that way. But 
forest destruction must be stopped. From 
the standpoint of the public, the protec- 
tion problem relates primarily to repro- 
duction and the growth that has not yet 
reached merchantable size. 


Six Major Premises 


I shall try to show: 

(1) That fire protection as practised by 
the Forest Service éndeavors to eliminate 
a destructive agency which, even in the 
days of the Indians, seriously depleted 
and diminished the forests of California. 

(2) That following'the settlement of the 
country by white men fires became more 
frequent, and also much more destructive 
in har! effect. 

3) That fré can not'be used to reduce 
re risk except on restricted areas or 
at a prohibitive cost, without great injury 
to the forest through the destruction of 
young growth 

(4) That most advocates of forest burn- 
ing really want freedom to fire the woods 
without regard to the effect upon the 
future forest, for the supposed: benefit of 
the present stand—which in point 
of fact suffers appreciably from 
uncontrolled surface fires, though 
far less seriously than the repro- 
duction. 

(5) That fire has no such value 
as Mr. White ascribes to it, as a 
remedy for bark beetle attacks; 
but that, even if it did, its use 
would not be justified. 

(6) That the problem of keep- 
ing our forests from being de- 
stroyed is one which the Forest 
Service must deal with and is 
dealing with constructively, to 
minimize damage of all kinds and 
insure permanence of the forest 
resource. 

Mr. White is quite correct in 
saying that fires oceurred in the 
past. This is evidenced by scars 
on the trees dating back for 
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u. Ss. 
In this stand of timber practically every 


tree has a deep base-burn 


centuries. It is also shown by the char- 
acter, form and yield of the present 
stands of trees. Often the forest is spoken 
of as the product of soil and climate. In 
our West, the forest is a resultant of 
soil, climate and the struggle against fire. 

‘The destruction and injurious action of 
past fires was far greater than Mr. White 
states. He asserts that there were no de- 
structive fires in the pine forests. Ap- 
parently he lays this down as true for 
pine forests in all parts of the country. 
Certainly he could not include the western 
yellow pine forests of the Black Hills, 
though he made reference to the insect 
damage there; for I myself traced fires 
of terrible destructiveness that had 
burned at various times during the last 
250 years. Would he include the pine 
forests of the Rocky Mountains? Cer- 
tainly jnot lodgepole pine, for wholesale 
destruction occurred on an enormous 
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The only time the Forest Service advises the use of fire is 


when snow lies thickly over the ground and 
the baby trees are: protected 





According to the Forest Service, the rocks 
about the trunks of the big trees created 
strong drafts and the trees were 


severely base-burned 


scale. The same is true of white pine of 
the northern Rockies, and it is well 
known what the destruction of Douglas 
fir and other forests in the Northwest was 
in pre-settlement days. I have seen the 
effect of ancient destructive fires in the 
yellow pine of northern Arizona, of 
northern New Mexico, and in many other 
portions of the pine forests of the West. 

California has suffered similarly. Wit- 
ness, for one thing, the vast brush fields 


in the National Forests and within the 
clearly recognized timber belt—brush 


fields which once bore timber and are still 
capable, in most cases, of bearing timber. 
Mr. White, speaking, if I understand him 
correctly, of these open brush areas, de- 
clares that there is no evidence that they 
were ever occupied by trees. The evi- 
dence is definite and conclusive. Part of 
it exists in the form of scattered charred 
snags and stumps, roots of trees, and even 
occasional old living trees, which may be 
found amidst the brush. In very old 
brush fields we may find nothing left but 
remnants of roots, or perhaps a mere shell 
of bark which enclosed the root, to witness 
the fact that trees once grew there. 

The brush fields included in National 
Forests and falling within the timber belt 
occupy more than 1,800,000 acres. This 
great acreage of now almost unproductive 
land might easily support a stand of 
timber greater than the annual 
lumber cut of the entire United 
States during the last few years. 


Effect of Early Fires 


That they do not or did not 
provide such a stand ready for the 
lumberman, as the country was 
opened up, can be attributed only 
to the early successive fires which 
pushed the forest back. There 
is no other logical explanation. 
Trees planted on these lands grow, 
and scattered ycung trees slowly 
come in from natural seeding. 
The conditions differ in no essen- 
tial respect, so far as inherent 
suitability for tree growth is con- 
cerned, from those found on ad- 
joining timbered land, save for 
some soil deterioration that took 
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placein connection with the removal of the 
timber. The very form‘and location of 
the brush areas help to establish the fact 
that they are the result of fire. They are 
most common on steep south or west ex- 
posures; that is, in locations most favor- 
able to denuding fires. How Mr. White 
can regard statements bulwarked by such 
evidence as “wild assertion based on un- 
scientific surmise without a fact to sup- 
port it” I am able to understand only on 
the assumption that he is unacquainted 
with the facts themselves. 

The destruction of the forest and its 
replacement by an entirely different form 
of vegetation is not limited to the brush 
fields. There are many cases where re- 
peated and severe ancient fires resulted in 
pushing the forest back and replacing it 
with grass vegetation, in which of course 
no trace of the original tree growth can 
now be found. Experience proves that 
when the fires are stopped the forests, as 
arule, begin to work their way back 
on such lands, slowly reconquering 
the lost ground. There is nothing 
mysterious or unusual about the 
sequence, to students of the natural 
laws which govern plant succession. 
It is recognized as beyond question 
that fire is the sole and sufficient 
cause of multitudes of open areas 
of grass and brush which may be 
found in many parts of the country 
besides California; for example, in 
portions of Nebraska, Illinois, 
southern Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, southern New Jersey, 
and elsewhere. 


Varied Effects of Fires 


Doubtless Mr. White has par- 
ticularly in mind his own region in 
the Sierras when he asserts that 
the actual tree destruction from 
repeated early fires in the pine 
forests was practically nothing. 
Even here I am inclined to chal- 
lenge him. I venture the opinion 
that forest fires played a large part in re- 
placing the Big Tree wenks with other 
species, and that the sugar and yellow pine 
forests are not devoid of areas of even-aged 
stands—commonly an indication of de- 
structive ancient fires that cleared the 
ground for their establishment. 

Undoubtedly when there was a long 
period between burns the accumulation 
of débris made a hotter and more de- 
structive fire. This is perfectly self-evi- 
dent. It burned the hardest in thick 
stands, and in irregular stands where 
young trees were mingled with old. It 


burned the lightest in the 
open stands where the 
trees were all old and 
stood some distance apart. 
Often such a stand has its 
origin from a clearing by 
fire. In short, the action 
of fire was variable, irregu- 
lar and accidental. 

A widely current popular 
belief avers that the In- 
dians conducted a system- 
atic plan of protection by 
forest burning. The wis- 
dom and foresight neces- 
sary to conceive and apply 
such a system of delib- 
erate protection seem far 
from consistent with the 
relatively low stage of cul- 
tural development which 
the aborginal tribes of the 
California mountains had 





"'U. 8. FOREST SERVICE 
Bark beetles caused a loss of one billion feet of timber in 


seven years.’ In National Forests alone one fire 
destroyed seven billion feet 


reached. In other parts of the country the 
ancient customs of the Indians are said By 
tradition to be far fromconservative. Wit- 
ness the firing of the woods in certain regions 
to drive game. How much was the burn- 
ing done in order to prevent young growth 
and brush that might interfere with hunt- 
ing, with watching for enemies and so on? 
Certainly the burning in eastern states in 
historic times and the burning in Cali- 
fornia by Indians today is of the most in- 
jurious character. 

A sort of equilibrium did exist in the 
old days. Mr. White is right in that. 


Henry T. Graves 39 
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This young forest of red firs is springing up in an area where 
no fire has been permitted for twenty-three years 


Nature succeeded in continuing 
forests; not always highly produc- 
tive forests, but a forest growth. 
But it was always in a struggle 
with fre and in the face of fire, 
not because of fire. I think it un- 
questionable that the resulting 
forest was, taken as a whole, in- 
ferior to what it would have been 
had tires not burned. ‘The equilib- 
rium was not a stable one, how- 
ever, and it was wholly overturned 
when the white people came into 
the country. This was due in 
part to the great number of fires 
set by them, either by design or 
by carelessness. Where previously 
Nature was able by its prolific re- 
production to contend with the 
occasional fires, the increased 
number threw the balance against 
the forest!” The equilibrium was 
further disturbed: by destructive 
methods of lumbering. From that 
time the forests began to break and 
crumble, and the®Brocess has: continted 
ever since where burning has been allowed. 


An Ancient Practise 


Forest burning is a doctrine preached 
and practised in the East as well as in the 
West. In the Gulf States forest burning 
has been a custom for many years. It is 
alleged that the Indians too burned over 
the pineries, chiefly to aid their hunting. 
But probably there were not enough In- 
dian fires set to cover all the country 
every year. Against these fires the forest 
succeeded in maintaining itself, though 





The useless brush area on the left was caused by repeated fires. 
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In the yellow pine forest on the right, fire spared neither mature nor young timber 
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by no means in stands comparable in 
density and yield to what the trees under 
protection could yield. Then came the 
whites, who began to burn practically 
every year; and soon the soil became 
starved and whitened and reproduction 
was prevented. Lumbering and turpen- 
tining followed, destroying the stands and 
thus completing the destruction. 

The same situation existed in the south- 
ern Appalachians. The Indian tradition 
was to burn the forest. The whites burned 
a great deal more. The effect has been to 
leave a depleted, injured and often very 
defective forest. When the forest was, 
by location, protected from the fires a 
dense stand developed. On the locations 
more exposed—the ridges, the south 
slopes, the benches—the attrition of the 
burning has reduced the forest to a 
crip led, straggling remnant. 

Auch more destructive, however, was 
the work of the forest burned in many 
parts of the West. Go to Colorado, in any 
one of the old mining centers. In that 
region there had always been a certain 
amount of fire. But now came the forest 
burner. He wanted to have more open 
ground for prospecting, and the fires 
swept over millions of acres. Gradually, 
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under protection, the forest is now reas- 
serting itself. But in some places sixty 
years have passed without replacement. 
The same thing occurred in practically 
every region of the Rocky Mountains. 


Brush Follows Fire 


But these are illustrations far from 
California. Very well; what was going on 
before the Forest Service stepped on the 
scene, and, as Mr. White says, upset the 
equilibrium of nature? Let’s begin in 
northern California, where there are still 
Indians who are forest burners and still 
whites who follow the custom of burning 
when they can get away with it. Visit 
the Trinity and Klamath Forests. Here 
you have illustration of the effect of the 
old burning and the effect of the protec- 
tion. The forest as a whole is broken, 
patchy and defective. There is every 
stage, from the areas which by location 
were sheltered from fire, and consequently 
can now show excellent stands, to the 
openings with blackened snags or traces 
of trees to show what once grew there. 
In the Klamath Forest a few years ago 
some enterprising man, interested in de- 
veloping copper mines, wished to buy a 
large quantity of timber so as to justify a 


railroad to open up the country. The 
sale failed of consummation because the 
forest was so patchy and broken that it 
would not justify the cost of development. 

But there is still another feature in that 
section. The forest when opened up or 
destroyed is followed by dense brush. 
Burning increases this brush. It can be 
burned off, but it sprouts and springs up 
again. And how it springs! Common 
manzanita, for instance, has been known 
to establish by means of its fire-resistant 
seed, ninety-one brush seedlings per square 
yard on a burned area where there were 
‘i three bushes per square rod before the 
fire. Just one thing can keep down this 
brush, and that is shade. The forest 
burner breaks the shade and increases 
the brush. And he effectually prevents 
the reproduction of the forest. 

With lumbering the process of destruc- 
tion goes on much faster. Witness the 
conditions round Mt. Shasta. Great 
areas of natural forest land have been 
turned into brush fields, primarily be- 
cause of fires for which lumbering must 
bear the chief responsibility. It is true 
that the methods used by the lumbermen 
were of the kind that Mr. White stigmatizes 

Continued on page 80) 
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HE merry widow had been in the 
movies, and she had been married 
to a onsatisfactory husband that 
was in the discard somewhere, 
and she kept a complexion that looked 
as if it had never been hit by anything 


rougher than electric light. She was the 
very latest model in all ways. Her talk, 
especially, was all city made and dated 
down to the second before last. I often 
wanted to holler for an interpreter when 
I chinned with her, but she was a ondi- 
luted darling, just the same. 

That morning when Tuck Williams 
and I held up her and her uncle in their 
car on the road, we must have talked at 
her for an hour. Tuck happened to be 
shaved and had on a new pair of boots, 
and he honed to make the impression go 
as far as it would. I had tore a knee out 
of my pants riding through the brush and 
I looked like a insulted porcupine, but I 
forgot about it while I stuck round and 
snapped up every word she tossed to me 
like a dog under the dinner table. When 
she smiled at me I went to Heaven in one 
hop, and when she smiled at Tuck I took 
a long drop in the other direction. And 
she did smile and she did joke and she did 


Us in the Laugh on These Two Lovers in— 


flash her eyes at us like lightning down 
the skyline on a hot night. Ay, Chi- 
huahua, mi tierra! how she did flash her 
eyes! Her uncle had scrooched round in 
his seat and had lit a cigar and had 
throwed it away and had grunted and 
had looked at his watch about eleven 
times before I had sense pe to remind 
Tuck that we had twenty miles of woolly 
country to crawl over before night. When 
the car bumbled off down the road Tuck 
thumbed his mount up the shoulders 
and done a Wild West stunt, but I was 
leading the packhorse and had no 
chance. 

Then we drifted for Victorio’s Fort. 
Victorio’s Fort is a mountain that stands 
up on its hind legs down at the west end 
of the Mentiroso range. The good Lord 
must have built it simply to look at, for a 
horse can’t set a hoof on it and a man 
can’t pasear round on it without using 
his teeth and claws. The bronco Apaches 
used to hole up there, in the old days, and 
snicker at the soldiers. An old-timer had 
told Tuck and me that one time a bunch 
of Yaqui renegades had blowed up across 
the line with twenty thousand dollars in 
Mexican coin. The soldiers had headed 
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By Badger Clark 


them and penned them up in Victorio’s 
Fort. They finally come out and swapped 
their liberty for a mess of army beans, but 
they left the twenty thousand behind and 
nobody had seen it since. 

The story had sounded so juicy to Tuck 
and me that we had hit the old man for a 
week off and were rambling for the Fort 
with a lot of golden dreams and a pack- 
horse loaded with a bed roll and a week’s 
chuck. By the time we got there that 
night and made camp by an old water 
corral, we had found that twenty thou- 

sand pesos, and bought a bunch of heifers 
from old Dad Pickett with it, and got 
rich on it, and got married on it, and lived 
on it, and died on it, and handed down a 
bunch of it to prosperity. The only foggy 
point in our schemes was who we were 
going to get married to, but we both had 
private notions along that line that we 
didn’t mention. 


ji, prod morning we put on hobnailed 
shoes and assaulted the Fort. If that 
square half-mile of rocks has thirty square 
feet in it that aint on edge, I'll eat them 
without pepper nor salt. We wore out 
the whole morning and parts of our 
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clothes in either scrambling up or slither- 
ng down. But the place is full of little 
‘aves where we found pieces of on-Chris- 
tian-looking pottery and other things to 
how: that somebody had been hanging 
round there ever since Noah took in the 
animals two by two, the elephant and the 
kangaroo, so we kept up our interest and 
our plans. 

Come noon, after we ate our can of 
beans and washed them down with stingy 
drags from our canteen, we set our heads 
it a cliff that had a big black hole in it 
about sixty feet up. The cliff wasn’t right 
straight up but it was so near it that the 
travel was all a matter of fingers and toes. 
| led, and I made it up to within fifteen 
feet of the hole all right, and then I 
stopped to study the cracks in the rock 
for a spell. It seemed high. I looked 
over my shoulder at a buzzard sailing 
down the canyon on a dead level with my 
eyes, and wished the merry widow could 
see me. 

Tuck never did have no more patience 
than a hornet. He hollered up that if I 
was going to camp where I was, I had 
better edge away and let him go by, so I 
flattened off to one side and he passed me 
as if he was carrying the mail. It wasn’t 
no place to be gay and careless. When 
his hobnailed soles were about two feet 
above my eyes I seen his toe slip out of a 
shallow notch in the rock, and then I 
clinched all holts. As he dropped down 
past me he kicked loose my toe-holts, but 
I had all eight fingers hooked into a good 
crack and they stayed there. After I had 
fetched a breath and made sure that I 
was still where I was at, I hung my chin 
over my shoulder and seen that Tuck had 
stopped—right end up, lucky for him— 
on a shelf ahout twenty feet below. It 
was plain he had swiped the rock with his 
head on the way down. He looked up at 
me with one eye and announced, “Well, I 
aint dead yet,” and then he wilted over 
and forgot the world. 


I USED up all the water in the canteen 
getting him to live again, but he had to 
be brought to. No horse without wings 
could be got up there and a limp man of 
his size was more than I hankered to 
carry. We put in two lively hours cover- 
ing the mile back to camp—tugging and 
staggering and sliding and falling. I 
didn’t hold no grudge at the things he 
called me once or twice, for it couldn’t 
have been no pleasure trip to him. When 
we made camp it was out of the question 
for him to straddle a horse, and we were 
about twenty miles from nobody. His 
head wasn’t so bad as his wrist, which was 
jammed, nor his knee, which was twisted, 
and he had a gaudy collection of bruises 
all up one side and down the other. 

The only things I had to doctor him 
with were the wreck of my undershirt and 
plenty of hot and cold water. I don’t 
know to this day if hot and cold water is 
the proper treatment for what ailed him 
but, anyway, my patient lived, which is 
more than a regular doctor can say some- 
times. When he would wake me grunt- 
ing in the night, I would throw some 
greasewood sticks on the fire and make 
the poultice so hot that it would give him 
a new pain and make him lose track of the 
old one. After three days of my doctoring 
he was parboiled in spots and a heap 
better, but I could see he had something 
heavy on his chest that he wanted to say. 
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“Spike, old horse,” he busted out 
finally, “you’re a prince. I owe you life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Some women raise funny children. He 
surged on that way, orating like a maga- 
zine story for quite a spell and ended up 
by allowing he hadn’t the heart to com- 
pete with me any longer in anything, and 
thereby cancelled any lien, mortgage or 
other encumbrance he held on the merry 
widow, and turned her over to me with 
his blessing. I wanted her bad enough, 
but a man can’t just say “thank you” and 
accept a proposition like that. I swore 
that he didn’t owe me the value of a torn 
cigarrit’ paper and, in the matter of the 
merry widow, handed in my resignation 
in his favor. He had bowed his neck to 
be a martyr though, and wouldn’t listen, 
and one word led to another till we come 
near having a fight over who should show 
the great big, generous, manly heart. At 
last we agreed to flip a quarter on it, and 
we done it and it come heads, which was 
me, and meant that I was to have free 
sweep at the merry widow with his per- 
mission and good will. I felt some mean 
about it even then. 


) ped day I broke camp and hoisted 
him into the saddle and we made 
Starbuck’s by dark. Next noon after that 
—Saturday noon—we hit the ranch. I 
stirred round and shaved and washed my- 
self—hard—and made the most of my 
beauties, for I had business in town that 
night. When I left poor old Tuck was sit- 
ting outside the door with a look on his face 
like a dog that is ordered back to the house 
when the family starts to church Sunday 
morning. I hated that, but I went just 
the same with the old man in the car, and 
I never had taken notice before what a 
slow driver the old man was. 

There aint no use pawing over old by- 
gones. She was nice that night—oh, how 
nice she was about it! It hadn’t never 
dawned upon her to suspicion to dream 
that I cared so much, and in that way. 
We must always, always be the very, very 
best of pals. She was as lovely and sweet 
and sad as the morning after the first 
frost in the fall, but a straight wallop 
under the ear couldn’t have made me 
surer that my hopes were a total loss with- 
out no insurance. 

When I got home that night Tuck was 
laying in bed reading and didn’t look at 
me at first. Then he edged one eye round 
the magazine and when he seen what I 
looked like the story he was reading lost 
all its flavor. His face bulged with ques- 
tions but I didn’t say nothing till tan 
undressed and blowed out the light, and 
then I remarked: ‘Nothing doing for me. 
It’s your turn.” And he didn’t answer 
nothing back. 

Sunday afternoon he reckoned he would 
saddle up and go to town, and he done it. 
His dust hadn’t settled when I got up my 
own horse from the pasture and saddled 
him and broke for the brush. ‘My pay was 
all drawed and I was tired of that ranch, 
anyway, and I didn’t feel like telling the 
folks good-by and sweating through all 
the fuss and explanations. 

About dusk I passed Roper’s ranch and 
seen three saddled horses hitched under 
the trees by the gate. I had slipped heir 
bridles and laid into them with my quirt 
before anybody took notice of me. The 
things the owners yelled after me helped 
some. I run the ponies about five miles 
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in the general direction of Honolulu and 
then let them go and felt some comforted. 
In the spring-house at the J O Bar place 
there is mostly a big jar of buttermilk 
setting in a trough of cold water. I was 
right dry, so I swung for the JO Bar. I 
sneaked into the spring-house all right, 
and had burglarized about a gallon of 
buttermilk when I knocked down some 
tinware in the dark. Old Man Satterlee 
come out of the house, and when he heard 
me rustling through his gooseberry 
bushes toward my horse he reckoned it 
was a coyote and acted accordingly. He 
used a old ten-gauge scattergun, one bar- 
rel after the other, and I come near toting 
away something inside of me besides but- 
termilk. After I got up on the hill I 
yapped like a coyote to make him think 
his theory was correct, for he is a good- 
hearted old pickle and has a great admira- 
tion for his own judgment. 

The night was still young and my heart 
was still sore, so 1 kept up my home mis- 
sionary work, opening all pasture gates as 
I went along. Before sun-up I had been 
shot at twice and chased to my horse by 
dogs four times, but my soul was still 
troubled in my chest and, not knowing 
anything more to do, I turned and snailed 
it for Victorio’s Fort, letting my horse 
take it easy, for he was tired and he wasn’t 
to blame for the merry widow’s poor 
taste. Besides, I wanted to eat my 
breakfast, having stole a shirtful of ripe 
apricots from Jesus Maria Veron’s trees 
just at daylight. 


ion noon, when I got to our old 
camp under the Fort, I made my horse 
happy and then took the rope off my saddle 
and climbed up among the rocks to the 
place where Tuck had his accident. I fin- 
gered-and-toed up to the spot where he had 
fell from, and then I dangled back by my 
left hand and whipped out a loop and 
roped a scrubby, scraggly manzanita that 
growed in a crack alongside of the hole we 
had aimed for. By rights my weight on 
the rope ought to of jerked that man- 
zanita loose and dropped me into a better 
world than this, but I didn’t care much 
if it did, so it didn’t, and I overhanded up 
as easy as a lizard up a tree trunk and 
crawled into the hole. 

It was cool in there and I was tired. 
My disappointed affections had stewed 
down till | ganee 3 right sure whether the 
trouble was in my heart or my stomach. 
I suspicioned them apricots. Anyway, I- 
laid and smoked and watched a centipede 
wriggle up the wall, and wondered how 
many feet he really had, and while I was 
squinting my eyes to count them by twos, 
I must have fell asleep. I come out of it 
to the sound of somebody grunting and 
scratching round just below the mouth of 
the cave, and I cramped my neck back and 
watched with my eyes upside down till 
Tuck Williams’ head bobbed up above 
the edge. “I knowed it,” he says when he 
seen me, and he crawled in and settled by 
me and made him a smoke without a 
word. He looked more like a sick burro 
than a happy Romeo. He looked just 
like I felt the day before. He took a deep 
drag of smoke and stared at it as he 
blowed it to the top of the cave. 

“Piff! Nothing doing here neither,” 
he says, holding out his right hand with- 
out looking at me. 

Likewise we never did find that twenty 
thousand pesos. 











When Spring Calls from the Hill Tops 


Accepting the Cascades’ Challenge to Follow a Mountain Trail 


I! is good to live near a 
mountain; good to be able to 
turn our eyes to the hill tops. 
[here is an uplift and inspira- 
tion in the white face of some 
high deity on the horizon; but to out-of- 
doors folks it is more—it is an invitation 


ind a challenge. Most of us accept it in 
the spring or summer—white peaks in 
the winter are forbidding—for then we 
get the chief zest of the game—variety. 


Phen the springtime of our valleys with 
all its bloom may be turned to chill winter, 
or autumn turned back to springtime and 
flowers, merely by taking a day’s march 
upward. 

So early one fine May afternoon | spun 
out along the far-famed and well-beloved 
Highway where the spring cascades were 
tumbling full tumultuous down to 
the Columbia, and at the loveliest of all 
waterfalls, easier i I halted, shoul- 
dered my hiking pack and took the trail 
toward the hill tops. For Larch had been 
beckoning for weeks: one of the uplifted 
swells in the rolling blue Cascades 
standing outon the horizon beyond 
the far end of the city streets 
through the translucence of May. 
\nd she had been insistent and 
would not be denied. 

It was spring in the valley of 
the Columbia. As I toiled back 
and forth across the face of the 
abrupt hillside (the narrow pack 
trail zigzagged a mile in i to 
reach the top of the fall) the woods 
were so full of birds and flowers 
that many stops were in order. 
The constant growl of the mighty 
waterfall, swollen now -and tre- 
mendous, rose or fell as the trail 
approached or receded, like the 
rolling of a mighty organ playing 
in the distance with all but the 
bass lost to the ear. Every sign 
by the way said spring. The 
roar of snow water, the intensely 
green moss patches and lichen 
trimmings on the rocks, the rustle 
of new leaves, the fragrance of 
wild cherry bloom, the songs of 
feathered woods dwellers, the 
sweet blossoms winking by the 
trail-side, all with one voice agreed 
that whatever might be going on 
up at timber-line, down here in 
the valley a fair goddess held her 
court. 


and 


Forest Friends 


A black-headed grosbeak sang 
his rich warble that resounded 
through the half-open timber—a 
song that instantly carries a 
listener back to Eastern groves 


where the better known _rose- 3 
breasted cousins waken the woods ¥ 
of May. Golden-crowned king-  -*" 


lets, unfailing concomitant of a 
Western forest trail, chattered 
their lisping notes from overhead 
in the fir boughs; a wood pewee 
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complaining cried 

his strident-throated 
olive-sided flycatcher cousin, with little 
apparent relevance cried ‘“|hree beers!” 
Here too in sunny glades and patches 
darted that midget jewel in feathers, the 
rufus hummingbird. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy bird 
friend of the lower trail was the comical 
little dipper or water ousel. No Cascade 
stream is a finished product without its 
dipper. Body and build like a thrush but 
a lover of white and rippling water, he 
vades and dives and walks about magic- 
illy under water and courtesies and bobs 


in his plaintive, way 


**Pe-a-weer!”’ and 


from the stones. Here I met a little 
slatey-coated mother with two young. 


Though it was only late May, these were 
as their parent; for her, 
When the 


almost as large 


spring had come long since. 
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Trail was gone now: the icy snow was hard packed. I followed 


my upward course by a few blazes on the tree trunks 


two young water sprites took perch 

upon the same stone in the white 

riffes and with trembling wings 

drooping begged hard for another 

item of their many-course meal, 
they made a picture irresistible. 

A great part of the charm and lure of 
the mountain trail is its changeability. 
Here was late spring; in the warmth of 
the valley I perspired exceedingly under 
my pack; yet I knew well that in a few 
miles and at three thousand feet my shoes 
must be upon the snows of winter. Indeed 
it would have been more pleasant to 
linger at the lower levels; linger among 
the blinking, white-faced wood sorrel and 
white anemones in the shadows, or the 
golden arnica in sunny patches; easier to 
have sat in the half-shade of a service 
berry clump that was whitening the path 
with snowy petals; more hema to 
stretch out in a colony of the fragrant 
false Solomon’s seal and breathe its per- 
fume. But an upward trail always is a 
challenge. 

After allowing a farewell glimpse 
of the mighty fall at the abrupt 
brow where the water takes its six- 
hundred-foot perpendicular leap, 
the trail turned away and followed 
the stream. The noise of water 
now was loud and continuous. 
The southerly winds sweeping the 
hill tops were doing their work; 
the snow water was coming down 
in brawl and tumult. Its roar 
here filled the woods; all other 
sounds were deadened; it pulsated 
and rolled like the machinery within 
a mighty mill. The lesser falls of 
the second mile also were full and 
strong and furious—lesser falls 
here where even a seventy-foot 
sheer wall of silver water-ribbons 
in a perfect gem of a green canyon 
must be reckoned but a maid-in- 
waiting to Queen Multnomah. 


Wayside Beauties 


A mountain trail ought to be 
more than a gymnastic exercise 
or a large-sized treadmill; it is 
valuable to me for what I can find 
along it. I like to lay down the 
pack often and take up the camera. 
One little nook in the ravine where 
the creek tears through the boul- 
ders below the rustic bridge (prod- 
uct of the Forest Service) was 
especially impressive and’ typic- 
ally Cascadean. It was one of 
the greenest. and somberest nooks 
to be found in these woods. Dark 
firs and cedars walled it in, shut- 
ting out the sunlight save a glimpse 
at mid- day. Vine maple clumps, 
hemlocks and alders hung close 


-. gone aee . : oe, about the water’s edge. Reaching 
_ : : +, S%%eF"" —out_over the dark water were 


B straggling families of theugly, spiny 
devil’s club, now in new leafage 
and strange bloom. Through strewn 
pathway came the noisy water, 
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The roar of snow water, intensely green moss patches and lichen trimmings on the rocks, the rustle of new leaves, the songs of feathered woods 


dwellers, all these make up the announcing voice of spring 


and every rock in mid-stream or margin 
was cushioned green—as green as mossy 
verdure can be. It was indeed a mossy, 
ferny dell. Flowers did not love the place, 
but the bracken and deer ferns did. Only 
a few white blooms of the wide-leafed 
thimble-berry gleamed from the shrub- 
bery, and a few pink salmon-berry rela- 
tives stood in the most open spot. It was 
tropical in its moist greenness—refreshing, 
yet scarcely as cheerful as were the more 
open vistas. 

Mountain life changed rapidly. When 
[ had left three of the six miles below, 
there came a coolness in the air, a damp, 
chilly silence in the dense timber; the 
trail was soggy under foot—since last 
October no single bit of earth or shrub- 
bery had been really dry. Strewn upon 
the path were hemlock and fir cones, gray 
tufts of usnea (the beards of the venerable 
hemlocks), bits of twigs and innumerable 
needles, all testifying to the rough hand of 
winter. But my chief interest and study 
and joy of the way was in heeding the 
changes of my plant neighbors. ‘The yel- 
low violets and anemones had quit early 
far below; the arnica and_ service-berry 
had made the top of Multnomah; the 
salmon-berry and Oregon grape had out- 
distanced them by far; and here the wood 
sorrel’s latest blooms and the lovely tril- 
liums were crowding close upon the skirts 
of the snow. 

Up on the rock slides toward the snows 
I watched and listened for my old friends, 


the coneys or rock rabbits. But Pika, the 
comical one, today was lying rather low. 
Only two were out and squeaking sharply 
as of old. One chap allowed very close 
approach, then gave his alarm and darted 
down out of sight. He continued to call, 
and judging by the distance that he re- 
treated, he must have received a terrible 
fright. I was even less fortunate with the 
mountain beaver. As | tiptoed through 
the colony on the hillside I saw all sorts of 
evidence that the owners of the damp 
burrows were alive and well, but as usual 
not one of them gave me a glimpse at him. 


The End of the Trail 


At length I was upon the snow. It was 
not the white shroud of winter but the 
dirty, solid remnant, half snow, half ice, 
packed and solidified by thawing and 
freezing. It was thickly littered with a 
coating of débris from the tree tops. 
Whole branches from fir or hemlock or 
pine had come down, and the needle 
tufts innumerable constituted a veritable 
pruning. Such footing made good enough 
traveling—my foot-prints scarcely were 
traceable. There was none of the bright- 
ness of spring about the trail now. Indeed 
a complete change had settled down; 
gloom had taken possession. Though it 
was only late afternoon, the light was 
going fast. I had been a poor prophet; 
clouds were rolling through the hill-tops 
and the low sun had gone behind a veil. 
The dingy hemlock silences became thrice 


austere and forbidding; and as I measured 
off those endless upward yards—for this 
trail is all a climb—it seemed that I had 
left the abode of sunshine and men behind 
in the valleys and here was toiling up to 
forbidden ground. 

The trail was gone now; I followed my 
course by a few blazes here and there on 
the tree-trunks, and the height of many 
of these told eloquently of the depth of 
the snow when some other lovers of the 
hill tops, perhaps a party of Portland 
Mazamas, had made a mid-winter expe- 
dition here on snowshoes. Dusk now was 
drawing on apace and | noted too that mty 
clothing was beaded and wet with mois- 
ture that did not all come from within. 
I toiled hard; it was evident now that | 
must get up by the fleeing daylight or 
make cold and damp night bivouac on 
the snow under the dripping timber. For 
the mountain top plainly intended to stay 
wrapped in its foggy shroud for the night. 

It was up here on the snow in the foggy 
timber that strange sounds caught my 
ear and I paused; and while my heart 
thumped protestingly at its unusual de- 
mands, I waited and listened. Eerie 
notes whistled in high treble, yet hoarse 
and unmusical, came floating through the 
darkening timber. They answered one to 
the other from far and near—a company 
of varied thrushes. What these beautiful 
chaps could be doing up here in the gloomy 
woods, I leave it to my reader to guess, 
for I do not know. But it seems every 
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thrush’s nature to sing in the 
dusk; and perhaps the call 
of the hills had been strong 
with them too and they had 
answered. For they habit- 
ually winter on the skirts of 
the snow and migrate upward 
with the season. 

By and by I came out into 
the slashing and looked back 
down upon the Columbia 
This was the only spot on the 
trail that admitted of an 
unobstructed vista in that or 
any other direction. Now I 
gazed into an impenetrable 
fog wall. But as I looked, 
suddenly there was a parting 
of the rolling vapors; a wind- 
row of bronze swept along for 
a moment and a narrow hori- 
zontal slit in the curtain 
opened. Through this small 
window I beheld the gorge of 
the mighty river far below 
appearing by abrupt contrast 
to be all yellow and glowing 
warmly in the setting sun. 
Then the curtains as quickly 
drew tight again and I turned 
away and trudged into the 
dark timber. 

My last three-quarters of 
a mile was the worst. All 
my pretty interests of the trail had van- 
ished; I had but one now: to reach the 
shelter before the night could settle down 
thick and black. There was no trail, no 
blazes now; I steered by sense of direction 
and always upward. ‘The shelter was on 
the top; with “Excelsior!” for my motto, 
I figured that I scarcely could miss it. 
And just as murky night settled into the 
firs I came over a snowbank into a little 
clearing: the summit. At the farther side 
a brown roof-tip projected through the 
snow; below it was the rude log hut. 

It was not exactly a homelike or wel- 
coming shelter. Only the most southerly 
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A brown roof-tip projected through the snow: here were two 


of the three requirements of the savage—roof and fireplace 
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Clouds, like a sea of carded wool, lay below my feet. with the in it. 


mountain gods towering above on the horizon 


side was bare of its winter’s accumulation. 
The windows were mostly gone and the 
door stood wide, opening inward and 
blocked beyond the height of the latch 
with icy snow. The end of this intrusive 
drift trailed indoors. When I stooped in 
the door two startled juncos darted from 
the windows. I could plainly hear the 
drip and tinkle of snow water within—a 
none too cheerful night prospect this, 
under ordinary conditions of life, but 
right now it appeared good. It had two 
of the three necessities of the savage— 
roof and fireplace; and today I had been 
a savage anyway, obeying the wild 
promptings in me that had 
called me to the hills. 

So I took from my pack- 
sack a little candle and the 
flashlight and after some 
difficulty found the dry 
matches in their waterproof 
case (every match in my 
pockets was soft and 
doughy) and then _ took 
stock of the interior. There 
was next to no wood, but 
sticking into a beam was a 
heavy, two-faced forester’s 
axe and I embraced it—no 
need of my belt axe now— 
and sallied out to find a 
meal for that big, sheet- 
metal fireplace. Of course 
there was not a dry stick on 
the mountain top—there 
had not been such for per- 
haps six months. All the 
fallen logs were buried 
under five or six feet of 
snow; but there were some 
standing stubs and I at- 
tacked these with the axe 
and for half an hour lum- 
bered like a beaver. It 
had not grown as dark as 
I anticipated; the snow 
seemed to hold a certain 
luminousness that aided me. 


There is a very real sort of 
childish or savage pleasure 
that we derive from attend- 
ing to our native wants in the 
wilds. I put a lot of myself 
into the making of that fire. 
It had to burn and yet bea 
laster, a night fire, and so I 
stood a goodly amount of the 
soggy wood on end round 
the inside of the fireplace. 
I piled the rest against the 
stove and the whole from the 
rear had the general appear- 
ance of a beaver’s mansion 
or the work of dementia. 

But the earth before the 
fire door—there was no floor 
in the place—was too soggy 
for comfort. I must find a 
cushion. Here I discovered 
new virtue in evergreen foli- 
age. A large flat bough of 
the noble fir had fallen before 
the door; I had stumbled 
over it. Though apparently 
wet beyond redemption, I 
had but to flail and thrash 
it a few times to find it dry. 
The water was on it among 
the short thick needles, not 
These bristly twigs 

were the best cushion ma- 

terial in the woods. Heads 
in, butts out, I laid them and the thing 
was done. 

Now for the third necessary of the 
savage, and I turned to the packsack. 
But here I realized anti-climax indeed. 
Late in the afternoon as I labored up- 
ward I had been hungry; I had had to 
drive back the wolf and stiffen my weak- 
ening knees in the last mile by a bar or 
two of emergency chocolate. How I was 
going to feed on the summit!—going to eat 
like a savage. Now, alas, I could not eat 
at all; thought of food was nauseating. 
Too violent and continuous exertion in 
the lighter air of the mountain had driven 
my stomach to rebellion. In fact I was 
almost a trifle mountain sick. A beaker 
of tea constituted my meal. 


A Lodging for a Night 


So I sat down to spend the evening 
with my fire and my thoughts. It is good 
for a man to be alone sometimes, to get 
back to elemental things—much company 
prevents us thinking. Not that one ever 
can be really alone with a good fire; but 
yet comfortably, companionably alone. 
It gives food unending for rumination and 
in its way is a good, never-boring con- 
versation. To sit and gaze into a living 
fire has been one of man’s pet relaxations 
since he was hairy and waggled his ears. 

I was interested in my kindling. As I 
watched the latter in the center of the 
fireplace valiantly attacking the wet 
outer wood and sending the steam hissing 
out of it, I was reminded afresh of the 
virtue of cedar. My kindling block when 
discovered had been sadly wet, but when 
I drove the axe through the heart I found 
a portion fairly dry. This had been the 
making of my fire. 

After drying out I made my bed in 
front of the fire. An old sheet-iron camp 
stove was placed at my feet where the 
metal could catch the radiation from the 
open fire. Then I wrapped in blanket 
and tarpaulin and no cat ever was more 

(Continued on page 97) 
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S A raggedy, rowdy eucalyptus tree 
ee Leaning against the sky— 


Shivering! 
The moon, 


Like a blood-red lantern round and huge, 


Climbing the sky 


Where the rowdy leans— 

Where the rowdy flings his rags and laughs. 
He hangs his tatters on the moon 

His fringes quiver across the red— 
Magnificence of insolence! 

A rowdy leaning against the sky 

And hanging his tatters on the moon! 





A Rowdy Leaning 
Against the Sky 


By Saidee Gerard Ruthrauff 





Fine Feathers and Overalls 


The Second Assistant Engineer Flirts With the Duchess 


HE was bearing to clear Point Ed- 

ward. Arc lights in the streets 

and lamps burning behind the 

windows of homes on both banks 
sent delicately slender beams of silver and 
gold across the St. Clair’s oily surface 
toward her. Amidships, somewhere in the 
region of the dining saloon, an enthusiastic 
orchestra contributed to the musical lisp 
and murmur of the evening breeze the 
ululations of a fox trot. The night was 
one of summery softness, with the ghost 
of the day still clinging by means of blush- 
ing tendrils to the horizon of Michigan. 
"Tween decks, in the realm of flashing 
steel and nervous steam, Billy Detwiler, 
the handsome second assistant, demo- 
cratic in a pair of perfect-fitting, coal- 
black overalls, which had at one time been 
as richly blue as the blue of his own eyes, 
selected from a tool chest a Stillson 
wrench, a large monkey wrench, and a 
small mechanic’s hammer, while in his 
starboard hip pocket he stowed away a 

pad of prepared asbestos valve packing. 
The chief engineer, occupying a worn 
armchair at the head of the flight of steel 
stairs which dropped like a fire ladder into 
the engine pit, withdrew his attention 


By George F. Worts 


from the revolution counter and watched 
Billy Detwiler out of little black eyes 
mounted in a countenance devoid at that 
moment of all expression. The Chief’s 
aspect was that of one who waited hope- 
fully for interesting things to come and 
conspire against monotony. Like that of 
many American steamboat engineers his 
sense of humor was tempered with tung- 
sten; the serious and sensitive disposition 
of Billy Detwiler was to it as is butter to 
the butter-knife. His expression, when 
the second assistant crossed the steel plat- 
form with the tools in his hands, became 
as mournful as if he were attending his 
own funeral. 

“Going up forward,” Billy informed 
him, “and re-pack the valve in that cussed 
donkey engine.” 

“Don’t let me hinder you,” the Chief re- 
plied indolently, as he leaned out to re- 
cover a folded Detroit newspaper from the 
floor. “And don’t forget what the old 
man said about the ladies.” 

“The skipper was not referring to me,” 


Billy Detwiler retorted with dignity. 

“T haven’t tried to flirt with a lady pas- 

senger on this old hooker all season. 

Gee! I haven’t even looked at a girl!” 

“Then somebody told me a whopper,” 
the Chief said with a doleful wag of his 
head and in a voice w hich betrayed an ab- 
sence of conviction. “They told me yyou 
had both your arms round her neck.” 

“Aw, for the love of Mike, Chief. 
the second assistant sputtered and 
choked. The Chief was regarding him 
with the emptiness of eye peculiar to a 
well-established type of American humor 
—the dehydrated, Buddhistic or Great 
Lakes steamboat type. With a wry twist 
of his good-looking mouth and still mut- 
tering, Billy Detwiler clambered out of the 
engine room. 





E felt he had just cause to be indig- 
nant. The engine-room crew, from the 
Chief to the Norwegian oiler, had taken 
pains all summer long to make his young 
life miserable. He wouldn’t have minded 
it if there had been reasonable intermis- 
sions, but there weren’t any intermissions 
at all; the ingenious engine-room crew 
counted that day lost when some low joke 
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was not performed upon the handsome 
and sensitive second assistant. Of course 
he was young. Of course, compared with 
them, he was inexperienced. But that did 
not excuse them. He had a good, honest 
ticket. He was a hard worker. It was 
simply unfortunate that his type was one 
degree less inviting to typical American 
steamboat engineers than 1s the banner of 
Bolshevism to a bull. 

Reflecting upon his troubles Billy Det- 
wiler proceeded up the promenade deck 
toward the bows where the misbehaving 
donkey engine made its residence. He 
went up the port side, because the jocular 
first assistant had once solemnly informed 
him that the skipper had issued an un- 
written rule forbidding members of the 
crew from frequenting the starboard side, 
which was reserved for his, the skipper’s 
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indeed, far from commonplace. An 
Eve of rare beauty, all by herself, 
reading a book. One glance was enough 
to convince the second assistant that in 
none of his adventurings had he ever 
gazed upon one quite like this. She in- 
stantly called to his mind Sunday news- 
paper pictures he had seen of the poor lit- 
tle Duchess of Luxembourg. Her skin 
was as white and as smooth as the face 
cream his sister employed, and her hair 
was of a shining, curling darkness. Her 
charming dinner dress of blackest silk set 
forth shoulders and arms which were dar- 
lings among curves. And her sable lashes 
were, without exaggeration, over a half- 
inch inlength. The net result was enough 
to make any steamboat engineer loiter 
and pay ardent homage. Yet what had 
compelled him to stop and backwater was 


because time is a strange thing, and one 
minute or sixty could have expired while 
his eyes conducted their tour of explora- 
tion among such items as tiny satin 
pumps, ivory arms, jewelless ear-lobe, 
rosebud mouth, pert little nose, tender 
little bosom, haif-inch lashes, poetic brow 
and other glorious, absorbing details. 
And, oh, what a relief when she turned the 
page and revealed upon her slim white 
fingers neither a pledge of diamond nor a 
plain gold band of bondage! 

She c: 1ught him in the act of revisiting 
those marvelous lashes—a_ paralyzing 
gleam from a pair of purple-blue eyes. Her 
body went forward in the most adorable of 
droops, and the amused purple-blue eyes 
became serious all at once and seemed to 
plead with him, although her nether lip 
started quivering. He wondered what 
there was about him to invite mirth from 

the Duchess of Luxembourg, 





exclusive personal promenades. Indeed, the half-startled, half-amused glance she 
practically the only engine- 
room joke of which Billy th eo O--e-CEME  SS 


a and supposed there was a 





had not been victimized 
was that antique one in- 
volving a search for a $s 
monkey wrench designed 3 
expressly for left-handed 
engineers. 

He walked leisurely, in } 
order to partake of thecool &, 
fragrance of the evening 
and because his progress 
was retarded now and then 4 
by groups of unhurrying §, 
passengers who were taking 
their after-dinner consti- 
tutionals—‘“‘eight laps to 4 
the mile.” ’ 

The tables had been re- 
moved from the center of 
the dining saloon, affording $4 

broad aisle, and here a 4, 
score or more of young 
men and girls were dancing. 
The second assistant kept 4 
time with the music; he &% 
liked music; he loved danc- 
ing and, if the truth were 
known, and although the §&& 
Chief’s serious accusation 


Late Winter 


By Hazel Hall 


I am content with latticed sights: 


A lean gray bough, a frill 


Of filmy cloud, the shadow-lights 


Upon a windowssill. 


I am content, in wintered days 


With all my eyes may meet— 


April, when you dance down these ways, 


fine dab of grease on the tip 
r& of his nose. There gener- 
ba = ally was. 

The interior of his head 
could now be likened to the 
p= =e whirring vacuum at the ex- 
»< haust end of a steam-tur- 
bine. And then a deep 
bronze voice to the left of 
PY him and slightly aloft gave 
s§ him the cruel understand- 
ing that he was, after all, 
merely the second assistant 
PY engineer on a_ passenger 
s§=—s steamboat somewhere be- 
tween Buffalo and Duluth. 

“Enjoy the view, young 
PS = fellow?” the deep bronze 
sN voice solicitously inquired; 
and while it happened to 
be the property of Captain 
‘¥~ Martin, Billy Detwiler un- 
Ss =happily mistook it for that 

















Hush your awakening feet! | of some curious, kind- 
. 
; hearted passenger. 
, a “The closer you are,” 
té Billy confided cheerfully, 
“the better the view seems 
eee a -a TE S~-SS --S-G --S-G- 7 $?? 
\ \\ to grow: 





was unfounded, Billy was Look 
suffering a unique fotm of 

starv ation: sometimes indelicately de- 
scribed as “girl hunger.” Having for years 
indulged in it, he missed the company of 
pretty girls. Not that there weren’t 
plenty of them on board every trip—there 
were deck-loads of them —but they were as 
remote from the second assistant as is the 
blue sky to the caged canary. 

Casting a long, f: imished glance into the 
dining s: loon on his way past, he hesitated 
a moment at the open doors where the 
negro orchestra previously mentioned was 
adding piquant charm to the Lake Huron 
ene? He moved on reluctantly. A 

oup of darkened staterooms came next, 
ion a row of brilliant windows. Through 
these windows one was given a glimpse of 
forbidden territory, a mahogany-and- 
green Eden, the re ading room. 

The deck in this quarter glowed with 
soft lights. Clusters of steamer chairs 
containing tourists and honeymooning 
super-tourists dwelled in the kindly shad- 
ows and against the rail. 

Billy Detwiler halted before the sixth 
window—halted, groaned, and_ stared. 
His lungs seized upon and gripped with 
tenacity a great breath, as if pain had 
unexpectedly entered him. What he 
beheld through the window of Eden was, 





shot up at the window when his earnest 
face made its appearance there. 

“Oh—oh—boy!” he whispered raptu- 
rously. 


ORGETFUL of the restricted star- 

board deck he made haste forward and 
round the cabin, approaching and halting 
before another window which furnished 
him with her profile less than two yards 
removed. ‘The second inspection confirmed 
his original guess—wealthy girl, much 
traveled—bored stiff. She had that air. 
Probably on her way from her chateau in 
New York or Philadelphia or Boston to one 
of the National Parks, or the thousand- 
square-mile ranch of some wealthy western 
uncle; many tourists from east to west took 
the Great Lakes trip, to avoid the dusty 
heat of summer railroad travel. 

It was so long since he had seen any one 
even remotely comparable that he forgave 
himself readily for his rudeness. He glued 
his eyes to the windowpane and banquet- 
ed. She was reading the novel with an 
air of sweet abstraction, seemingly una- 
ware of the starved presence. It would 
have been difficult to estimate how long 
he stood there, enamored, before she re- 
warded him with another dazzling glance, 


“When the scenery in 
this part of the ship begins to tire you,’ 
suggested the captain bitingly, “you 
might test your excellent eyesight on 
that donkey engine!” 

“Why—ahem—oh,” Billy stated, by 
way of explanation, as he backed away. 

“Now suppose you lay a course for that 
forward hatchway, young fellow, ” the 
captain went on to suggest. ‘‘And don’t 
let me catch you at it red-handed 
again!” 

“Red-handed!” Billy muttered, as he 
naga followed the captain’s sugges- 
tion. Caught red-handed trying to flirt 
with a lady passenger! Why, the idea of 
flirting hadn’t entered his head! Con- 
trary to its habitual behavior, his sensi- 
tive nature did not respond to the shock. 
It should have been macerated. He did 
not feel guiltily embarrassed, because a 
more powerful influence at work flung his 
mortification overboard. He was actually 
boiling with determination! He didn’t 
know how, but sometime, somehow, be- 
fore the Octorara pulled into Duluth, he 
intended meeting and knowing the duch- 
ess. The very first glimpse had told him 
that she was the girl he had been looking 
for for millions of years; the duchess 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Insult Added to Injury 


Drawn by Will James 


Unusually keen insight into the habits and characteristics of animals enables this new artist, an unschooled cowboy from the open range, 
to portray vividly the tragedies and comedies of the Western cattle country. No words are needed; each picture 


tells its own story. Other drawings in this series will appear in later issues 

















Interesting 








After the armistice Tay- 
lor left Paris for Switzer- 
land. He got into Ger 
many just before the bars 
were put down _ before 
newspapermen en_ route 
to the Central Powers. 
He went direct to Berlin, 
arriving among the first, 
and conducted the Berlin 
Bureau of the United 
Press. Last year he trav- 
eled over Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Ba- 
varia. After an amazing 
succession of adventures 
he found himself at Mos- 
cow. He was for a short 
time a prisoner in Finland, 
made his escape into Scan- 
dinavia, and after travel- 
ing through many coun- 
tries reached Paris to 
write the first authentic, 








At the big university in Palo Alto, California, they call Frank 
J. Taylor “a streak of Stanford red.“ because his newspaper 


career at home and abroad has been unusually spectacular 


HREE years and a half ago Frank 

J. Taylor, Stanford ’18, thought 

his election to the editorship of 

the campus daily a real achieve- 
ment in journalism. He spent some of 
his time corresponding for the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers and in the off-season 
peddled aluminum-ware for a living but, 
in the main, the “Dippy” editorship was 
the chief item in existence. Since then 
he has talked with probably half the great 
men of Europe. In a given period on the 
Continent he produced three times as 
much “copy” as an ordinary correspond- 
ent. Then he went to New York and im- 
mediately made a metropolitan reputa- 
tion as a reporter. Now he is director of 
the Washington Bureau of the United 
News, the new morning service of the 
United Press. 

Taylor took to newspaper work as 
most small boys take to tops and older 
ones to baseball. When scarcely out of 
short pants he began work on a Los 
Angeles daily. During his high school 
and university career he was identified 
with various publications. Before Amer- 
ica engaged in the war he already had 
organized a Stanford ambulance section 
for service with the French army. The 
section found its sphere of operations in 
Balkan lands, principally Albania. When 
not driving a car [Taylor busied himself 
with a portable typewriter. His work was 
promptly accepted by American news- 
papers. Before the end of 1917 the am- 
bulance section disbanded. ‘Taylor 
worked feverishly for a few weeks to 
master French and study European poli- 
tics. He was accepted as a correspondent 
by the United Press, soon became indis- 
pensable and was assigned officially to the 
American Expeditionary Force. His 
signed dispatches and feature stories are 
said to have been unsurpassed for clear- 
ness and accuracy. 
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reliable stories of condi- 
tions in Bolshevist Russia. 
Taylor returned to Cali- 
fornia last summer to see 
his folks and to marry Miss 
Catherine Ames, a Stanford classmate. 
He then went east for another fling in 
journalism. The United Press set him to 
work at interviewing the leading financiers 
of the country. It was a difficult under- 
taking and it was hardly expected that 
he would score more than fifty out of a 
possible hundred. He came very near to 
scoring one hundred. A number of men 
who had never spoken for publication be- 
fore made important statements to him. 
Taylor’s chief trait sis modesty, his 
chief characteristic “pep” and his greatest 
ambition to be helpful. His dizzy swirl 
about the world capitals and through the 
pages of history has led him to one con- 
viction, that West is Best, and he admits 
that his brightest dream is that of resi- 
dence on the Pacific Slope. 
Harry W. Fran7?. 
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St pe a cold day in a little town in Colo- 
rado I stood in front of the post- 
office and saw a big car draw up. A girl 
in a heavy coat buttoned up over her 
chin,,and a brown cap almost hiding her 
hair, jumped out and hurried into the 
building. In a few minutes she came out, 
the postmaster with her, both carrying 
huge sacks of mail. The girl got into the 
car, arranged the sacks carefully and 
started the engine. 
hand she was gone round the corner and 
into the hills, on her thirty-one-mile drive 
over one of the worst R.F. D. routes in the 
country. 

“Vera Young, the R. F. D. girl,” the 
postmaster answered my question, quite 
as if the world were full of girls who car- 
ried the mail miles into the mountains. 

All during the winter months Vera 
Young of Crook, Colorado, made the 
long drive; cold days and snowy days, 
days when the drifts piled high and it was 
often necessary to shovel her car out of 


With a wave of the: 


{aem, she never disappointed those who 

1k eagerly for daily paper or treasured 
.et.er. One day on a narrow pass he: 
car missed the track and the front wheels 
stopped at the edge of the cliff. She 
stayed in the car and manipulated it back 
to safety. On another winter night she 
was more than a mile past the last stop 
and had visions of home and warmth 
when the car stopped. She got out and 
worked for a half hour but it refused to 
move. Darkness came on. There was 
but one thing to do—walk back to the 
nearest farm-house, where she was wel- 
comed heartily, given a hot supper, 
phoned to her anxious mother and a car 
was soon on its way from town to tow her 
in. Yet she thinks the R. F. D. work has 
many compensations. The drive in 
pleasant weather takes only about three 
hours and the salary is good. 

Miss Young taught school two years 
and spent a year in a nurse’s training 
school. She says her teaching experience 
was valuable in fitting her for mail travel, 
because for the first year she rode horse- 
back, night and morning, ten miles and 
carried her own kindling from home, besides 
drinking-water for her pupils and herself. 
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“the R. F. D. girl.” 


of Crook, 


Colorado, has a thirty-one-mile drive the year 


Vera Young, 


round over one of the roughest routes in the 
country. But she really likes the job 
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The R. D. girl is twenty-two; tall, 
‘lender, with red-gold hair, bright blue 
eyes and sunny temperament. On her 
lrive she makes fifty stops; often she is 
met by some member of the farm family 
it the box with a little surprise, perhaps 
something just from the oven and espe- 
‘tally welcome on a cold day. She is 
eagerly awaited, her people are grateful 
for her faithfulness and she thinks it is far 
more gratifying and interesting to be the 
R. F. D. girl than to be a ‘‘schoolma’am.”” 

Auice M. CHALMERS. 


UU 
IGHTEEN years ago Ernest Dolter 


set himself the task of making the 
abalone not only edible but palatable 
without the use of lye or other injurious 
substances. He was an expert cook and, 
knowing that the abalone has quadruple 
the albumen content of the oyster, recog- 
nized in the former a sea-food of surpass- 
ing delicacy and nutrition. For years he 
experimented in his culinary laboratory 
at Monterey. Spanish cooks laughed at 


him and asserted that wood ashes alone 
would fit the abalone for mastication. 
persevered and 


But Dolter finally 
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Ernest Dolter of Monterey knows more about 

the abalone than any other chef in California. 

His “abalone nectar’ is engaging the scientific 
attention of Federal hygiene experts 


achieved a victory that 
made him talked about by 
travelers round the world. 

His little restaurant at 
Monterey was noted up 
and down the coast and 
auto-parties came so thick 
that five grown sons and 
daughters “had to help in 
serving them. ‘then a 
famous San Francisco 
restaurateur came down 
to offer ‘‘Pop”’ an amazing 
salary to prepare abalones 
in his city café. “Pop” 
accepted but he did not 
stay long. There were 
too many other cooks and 
too many irksome com- 
mands, and the abalones 
were not so fresh as‘“‘Pop”’ 
desired them. So he left 
the big kitchen and re- 
turned to Monterey until 








the war net caught his 
three boys and took them 
to France. Then for a 
time he lived in a little 
house on Point Lobos, off 
Carmel bay, where the abalones are 
caught, and made more experiments. He 
distilled an essential juice which he calls 
“abalone nectar” and which he believes 
to be the greatest natural remedy for our 
national disease, indigestion. A famous 
New York doctor agrees with him and the 
Federal ‘government hygiene experts as 
well as the Fish and Game Commission 
are interested in the nectar, which is soon 
to be made in large quantities and given 
extensive tests. 

Dolter now has a restaurant on the fish 
wharf at Monterey which is known far 
and wide as the headquarters for abalone 
“fries.” He is a picturesque old gentle- 
man with a thoroughly scientific knowl- 
edge of his art, if so it may be called. 
Famous poets and writers have lauded 
his abalones in rhyme on the pages of 
“Pop’s” guest-book and noted artists 
have painted his portrait. Others have 
striven to learn his secret of making the 
abalone tender but this he laughingly 
attributes to dexterity rather than any 
definite treatment or method. A well 
known chef, convinced that the secret 
lay in “Pop’s” way of killing the abalone, 
tried to get the knowledge from the old 
man’s daughter. After a great show of 
hesitation she consented to convey this 
information, first imposing an oath of 
secrecy. Then she said, ‘Pop strangles 
them.” To appreciate this joke, one 
must know that the abalone bears ana- 
tomical resemblance to a large leather 
door-knob. Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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AM DREBEN’S reputation extends 

from the Marne to the Rio Bravo. 
It isn’t because he enlisted as a buck pri- 
vate, leaving a family and a good-sized 
fortune—there’s nothing distinctive in 
that, or because*he was decorated for gal- 
lantry after being reported as killed in ac- 


Sam Dreben, born a Russian peasant and known as “The 
Fighting Jew,” 


citizen in Texas. He was once arat-catcher in San Francisco 


is now a wealthy and patriotic American 


tion—these are but incidents in a life so 
full of adventure that its history reads 
like fiction. It’s because Sam for twenty 
years has made his home wherever there 
was trouble. A veritable soldier of for- 
tune, “The Fighting Jew” of the eastern 
press, Dreben probably has fought in as 
many different countries as any man 
living. His legal residence is in El Paso, 
Texas, where he has conducted a pros- 
perous stock-brokerage business. 

Dreben was born in Russia of peasant 
parentage. As a young man he labored 
in the fields for $20 a year and bought his 
own clothes. He early acquired a healthy 
hatred for autocratic government and 
went to Germany, only to find that he 
had jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. From Germany he went to England 
and worked as a dock hand in Liverpool 
before coming to America. When he dis- 
covered that he actually could earn $15 a 
month and “found” in the American 
army he enlisted with rosy visions and 
was assigned to a cavalry regiment at 
Fort Bliss, spending most of his time 
building roads near the city where later 
he became a leading citizen. His regi- 
ment was sent from its station near Fl 
Paso to the Philippines, where Sam serv ed 
his apprenticeship in the trade of fighting. 
Discharged, he went to San Francisco, 
where he was employed by the city as a 
rat-catcher at $40 a month and a commis- 
sion for each rat. 

Then came the Russo-Japanese war. 
Dreben, with a long-standing score to 
settle with the Russian autocracy, went 
to Japan and tried to enlist in_ the 
Japanese army. Of course, being a Rus- 
sian, he was refused, so he signed up for 
another “hitch” with his regiment. He 
received his second discharge in the Canal 
Zone. Losing his accumulated pay in one 
night in Colon, he joined a band of 
Guatamalan revolutionists. Losing the 
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Mrs. Blanche Funk Miller, city clerk of Tacoma, Washington, has upset all the dusty 


traditions of her obscure office by giving highly efficient and conspicuous service 


$2000 with which he emerged from this 
affair in the same manner as before, in 
Colon, he joined the Madero revolu- 
tionists in Mexico as a machine gunner. 
Two years later he turned up in Phila- 
delphia with a wound in his chest and 
American gold. A world’s 
and Sam guessed wrong to 
the extent of one-fourth his “stake. 
The remainder lasted sixty days. 
“Broke,” he returned to Mexico and took 
part in the Orozco rebellion as a colonel. 
He was purchasing agent for the Car- 
ranza forces when Carranza went against 
Huerta. Shortly after Villa split with 
Carranza, Dreben was overseeing the 
loading of a shipload of arms destined for 
Vera Cruz at a wharf in Galveston when 
a Villa agent came to him. “This ship- 
ment is worth $100, 000 gold here to- 
night if you can take a few days’ vaca- 
tion,” said the agent. “You "re an Ameri- 
can. You have no interest in Mexican 
politics. Why not let the shipment go to 
us at Laredo!” 

“Amigo,” replied Dreben, “you were 
right when you said I was an American. 
You can’t buy an American!” and, report 
has it, 
of Mexico. 

Dreben had established himself in the 
brokerage business in E] Paso when Villa 
raided Columbus. Pershing called upon 
him to act as guide for his forces. He 
dropped business and spent many months 
blazing a trail for United States troops 
in Chihuahua. 

His next adventure was marriage. 
“T’ll never fight in Mexico again,” he said 
at that time. “Besides, there are no 
Jewish graveyards in Mexico and I don’t 
want to start one.” 

Then came the war with Germany. 
Folks wondered why Sam didn’t enlist or 


$8000 in 
series Was on 


he kicked the agent into the Gulf 


enter one of the officers’ training schools. 
He took part in all the patriotic drives; 
gave one-fourth of his fortune outright to 
the Red Cross and Jewish welfare funds, 
property and converted every 
dollar into Liberty Bonds. Then a baby 
daughter was born. ‘‘That’s what I was 
waiting for,’ Sam said, and enlisted as a 
private 


The das bli be 


sold his 


» left, a luncheon was 
given in his honor by 150 of El Paso’s 
business men. After an address by a 
British officer in behalf of War Savings 


Stamps, pledges totaling $20,000 were 
made. ‘You think you've given every- 


thing you can,” said Dreben. “You men 
born in America don’t know what it’s like 
to live under an autocracy. I do. I 
thought I’d given everything J could, but 
there’s one thing more. This luncheon is 
in my honor. The least you can do for 
me is as much as you’ve done for the 
stranger who spoke before me.” Pledge 
cards were passed again. It was a strik- 
ing tribute to the Russian peasant boy 
when the men pledged another $25,000. 

During the dinner given by General 
Pershing to newspaper correspondents in 
France, the conversation drifted to the 
days of the-punitive expedition in Mexico. 

“What’s become of Sam Dreben?’” 
asked one. “I hear he’s been killed over 
here somew here.” 

“No, Sam hasn’t been killed. He’s 
been decorated for bravery,” replied 
Pershing. 

Dreben was “top sergeant” of A Com- 
pany, 41st Infantry, Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion. He won the Distinguished Service 
Cross but was prevented by the armistice 
from receiving a commission; was honored 
for the same brilliant act with the 
Medaille Militaire and the Croix de 
Guerre with palm. Forses PARKHILL. 


ROBABLY the office of city clerk is 

the last political job in office- holding 
America to which one would look for in- 
dividuality and conspicuous service. The 
clerk of city or village is vaguely known 
as a person who puts up election notices 
and subjects dog-owners to the annoyance 
of buying a tag annually to keep Rover 
out of the pound. But a woman in Ta- 
coma, W ashington, has whisked the dust 
off the city clerk’s office and introduced 
humanizing qualities into its prosy, sta- 
tistical atmosphere. 

When in 1918 Mrs. Blanche Funk 
Miller was appointed ‘Tacoma’s first 
woman city clerk her pet ambition was to 
make voting the most popular indoor 
sport among the citizens, particularly the 
women. At certain periods previous to 
her appointment she had graduated 1 
law from the University of Washington, 
practised law in Seattle, organized a 
thriving business woman’s club there, 
another in Bellingham and become a 
recognized club leader. Her first activity 
in Tacoma was the organization of a class 
to prepare foreign-born candidates for 
citizenship for their final examinations. 
Determined that Tacoma should lead the 
nation in its methods of training new 
citizens, she visited the courthouse and 
Federal building, listing men for naturali- 
zation and helping them individually. 

Niece of Dr. Isaac Funk of Standard 
Dictionary fame, daughter of another 
rugged pioneer in advanced movements, 
Mrs. Miller is logically a sturdy fighter 
and a practical idealist. When her genius 
for organizing was recognized, aspiring 
office-seekers besieged her to handle their 
political campaigns, but she is the type 
that must believe in a thing before apply- 
ing her abilities, so she turned them all 
down but one. She helped the present 
mayor to oust a powerful political ma- 
chine by marshaling the women to his 
support in one of those picturesque, all- 
day-and-all-night campaigns in which zeal 
made up for poverty of funds—and the 
women held the balance of power. After 
the mayor was elected they urged repre- 
sentation for their sex and Mrs. Miller 
was appointed by the city commissioners. 
, Soon after she took office, things began 
to stir at the city hall. Even the big 
town clock, long out of order, resumed its 
job of time-keeping. Delinquents who 
owed the city for back-license fees found 
her on their trail. During the first nine 
months her office turned over to the city 
more revenue than the previous adminis- 
tration had gathered in a year; this with 
a reduction in expenses of about ten per 
cent, notwithstanding an increase of work, 
handled without additional office force. 
Economy, however, is not a fetich with 
Mrs. Miller, who regards it as a poor ex- 
pedient unless backed by the highest 
efficiency. She is far more concerned with 
making every registration and election 
educate the people, especially women, in 
civic matters. 

Political leaders of Oregon credit Mrs. 
Miller with responsibility for the repeal 
of a faulty registration law during the last 
legislature. 

People who are pessimistic over the 
future of the American home may be re- 
lieved to learn that hers is a harmonious 
fireside and that she and her husband 
are the best of pals. 

Zot HARTMAN. 
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you eat 


iscuits ? 





Get Crisco at your grocer’s, in 
this sanitary, dirt-proof con- 
tainer. Never sold in bulk. All 
convenient sizes, packed net 
weight, from one pound up. 





Do You Enjoy Your Meals? 


—or are you tired of the same old food, 
day after day? There isa new cook 
book containing inexpensive recipes 
that will give variety to your meals. 
They are just the kind of dishes every- 
body likes, and that the cook likes, 
too, because they are easy to prepare. 
Illustrated in color. Recipes originated 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of 
the Boston Cooking School, and editor 
of “‘American Cookery.’? Each copy 
of this book costs us 29 cents; we will 
send you a copy for only 10 cents in 
stamps. Address Department W-4, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ask for ‘‘Recipes for Every 
Day.” 


You can if they are made with Crisco, 
the wholesome, digestible cooking fat. 


Crisco is wholesome and digestible be- 
cause it is strictly a vegetable product 
—a pure, creamy white cooking fat 
made by the special Crisco process of 
solidifying high-grade vegetable oil. It 
is rich, nutritious, tasteless, odorless. 
It does not turn rancid. It is as easy 
to digest as fresh garden vegetables. 
There is nothing else like it. 


Use Crisco for all your cooking, pastry- 
making, cake-baking and frying. It 
gives you the utmost quality and rich- 
ness for every cooking purpose. Yet it 
is as economical as any cooking fat you 


can use. 




















In the House 
of Another 





T first Elsie hesitated as she be- 
gan her story. She had to be 
prompted with judicious ques- 
tioning here and there. After 

she was inevitably committed to her dis- 


closures, and as she began to live again 
in her own mind the events as she re- 
called them, she talked simply and 
quietly. Her eyes looked at the teeming 


lobby, but they were the eyes of a woman 
whose mind was far elsewhere. 

Calthorpe glanced at her from time to 
time. Mostly he listened with his eyes on 
the floor. He was following her very in- 
tently, and an intent gaze might distract 
her thought and memory. As it was she 
was telling a very connected story, 
neither exaggerating nor glossing any- 
thing as it had seemed to her. She told of 
her first meeting with Alan; of her visits to 
Una in the hospital; of her meetings with 
Renshaw; even of her housekeeping 
difficulties. 

After she had brought her story up to 
the time of Alan’s departure for the West, 
she paused and looked at Calthorpe for 
the first time. 

“Go on,” he smiled. 
to the present yet.” 

So she told of her journey to New York, 
and of the incidents—mostly unimpor- 
tant—leading up to the present. ‘Then 
she could wait no longer. 

“Now tell me!” she cried, and there 
was a strained note in her usually soft 
‘Tell me just what you think. 


“You are not up 


voice. 
What could Una do to me. Am I Una 
and is she Elsie, or is she—? ‘Tell me—” 


Calthorpe smiled reassuringly. “‘No— 
you're Elsie Leland, and always have 


been. And she’s Una Hamby, and al- 
ways has been.” 
Elsie’s lips parted breathlessly. “‘Do— 


but—do you really think—?” 
“There is nothing else to think,” he 


said calmly. 
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The Amazing Case 
of Mrs. Leland 


By Beatrice Mantle 


A uthor of: Gret 


After an accident, the collision of two autos, Una 
awakens in a luxurious room in a strange house. The 
mirror shows her a beautiful face and body—but not 
Una’s. Fearing she will be considered insane should 
she reveal her dilemma she determines to think of 
herself henceforth as Elsie Leland and to play Elsie’s 
part. Alan Leland threatens a divorce should she 
publicly disgrace him through her affair with Willett 
Renshaw—an affair she knows almost nothing about. 
Elsie locates Una Hamby, “the other woman,” who 
declares that she willsettle things “in her own way 
and at her own time.” Elsie meets Renshaw and tries 
to explain that she wishes to end this association, but 
he declares he will not let her go. Her love and re- 
spect for Alan grows, and she realizes that the 
greatest hurt Una Hamby can do her would be through 
him. Elsie discovers that Calthorpe, the other man 
in the auto accident, is president of the railroad 
company employing Alan. Then she learns that 
Renshaw is planning to cause Alan to lose his 
position, for in order to get other engineering work, 
Alan will have to leave the city. Convinced that Cal- 
thorpe knows nothing of this, Elsie goes to his office 
and tells what she has heard. Alan sees Renshaw 
meet her in the lobby and drive her away in his car. 
Alan loses his place. That afternoon Elsie returns 
home and from the hall hears Una Hamby saying to 
Alan: “I had to tell you everything or you could not 
possibly understand.’”’ She hears Alan tell Una that 
he can not take seriously what she has told him, that 
he will do nothing and say nothing about her visit. 
Elsie slips upstairs unseen. Later Alan tells Elsie 
that Calthorpe has helped him to get a place on a west- 
ern railroad; that he will go at once; that he will leave 
her the house and furniture, and will deposit money 
for her regularly. She refuses everything, declarin 
that she w.ll earn her own way. Alan departs, an 
Elsie goes to New York and gets a place as one of a 
vocal quartette to travel a big hotel circuit. In Den- 
ver some time later Calthorpe happens to hear Elsie 
sing and he prevails on her to tell him everything she 
can of her affairs, so he can help her. In this, the 
concluding instalment, the mystery is cleared up, with 
highly satisfactory results. 





“But—Then how is it I can’t remember 
anything of Elsie’s life?” 

“Well, but you can’t remember any- 
thing of Una’s either, can you?” 

“No—” She stared at him. 

“It’s just a simple case of loss of mem- 
ory. Complete loss of memory. That is 
a fairly frequent result of an accident.” 
He spoke in a very casual, matter-of-fact 





way. Perhaps in a studiedly matter- 

of-fact way. 

“Yes—but—why should I wake up 
thinking—knowing—I was Una?” de- 
manded Elsie. “I didn’t even know 

such a person existed.” 

“That does require a little more thought 
and explanation,” conceded Calthorpe 
easily. ‘‘But I know there’s a perfectly 
natural explanation for it.” 

He leaned back in his chair slightly, 
and looked away across the lobby him- 
self for a moment or so. The girl before 
him watched and waited anxiously. 

‘You remember you waked up from a 
sort of dream or coma,” he said then, his 
eyes coming back to her face with that 

easy, comforting smile. “I think there’s 
no doubt some one discussed Una Hamby 
and the accident in your hearing.’ 

“Well—then I should remember it,” 
argued Elsie quickly. 

“Not necessarily. Not at all neces- 
sarily.” He leaned forward toward her 
again. “I don’t suppose you know much 
of these things. You are too young. But 
it’s a fully recognized fact—it’s the one 
fact that accounts for and explains all the 
marvels of hypnotism—that, during the 
abeyance, for any reason, of the objective 
mind, the subjective mind will accept any 
suggestion made to it, and work it out to 
a perfectly logical conclusion. Even to 
supplying a new and logically equipped 
personality.” 

Elsie watched him with eager eyes. 
As he surmised, she knew little or nothing 
of the subject he mentioned. But her 
understanding was keen—the last year 
had made it still keener—and she did so 
want to be convinced. 

“You were unconscious, or at all events 
in a comatose condition, from the shock,” 
he went on. “Your objective, or con- 
scious mind, was asleep. But the sub- 
jective mind never sleeps. It is the 
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sustaining power of the entities which we 
are. Probably—in fact doubtless—some 
one near you discussed Una in connection 
with the accident. When you awoke, 
having no memory of your own person- 
ality to combat it, the subjective mind 
supplied this one which had been sug- 
gested to it.” 

“Could that really—? 

“Not only could, but would have to 
be,” he said. “Not only is this case in 
strict keeping with the laws governing 
cases of this kind, but, given those laws 
and those circumstances, nothing else 
could result.” 

“And you think,” Elsie’s wide eyes 
stared with eagerness into his, “you are 
sure I am Elsie and always will be?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Oh!” It was a veritable sob of joy 
and relief. “I feel like a human being 
again!” 


” 


LMOST overcome with intense feel- 

ing she covered her face with her hands. 
Calthorpe glanced hastily round. There 
were many people on the balcony, but 
none very close to them—and none ap- 
parently paying them any attention. 

In a moment or so Elsie looked up 
again. She made a visible effort to calm 
and collect herself. Her face was pale 
but her eyes shone with a new light—a 
new hope. 

“T almost feel as if I could bear any- 
thing now,” she said. ‘“‘You are sure | 
can depend—?” 

“Why, of course,” with a reassuring 
laugh. Then, almost pityingly, “You 
poor child!) What a nightmare you have 
lived through, when just a little under- 
standing would have put you right.” 

Elsie sighed reminiscently. “But,’’ she 
said, almost nervously, after a moment 
or so—she was going, hastily, excitedly, 
over those troublous times behind her 
“when I went to the hospital to see Una, 
why should I expect her to have dark 
hair and gray eyes—just as she had?” 

Calthorpe smiled. “Don’t crowd my 
scientific resources too fast. But I should 
think probably that might result from the 
fact that Una’s face was the last you saw 
before the crash.” 

“Well, and then why would she—? 
You know, I told you how she acted 
toward me,” went on Elsie, eagerly 





pressing for still further light. “Why 
should she hate me? She couldn’t know 
me any more than I knew her. Why 


should she feel so ugly?” 

“Now you have got me in a corner,” 

you g , 

confessed Calthorpe. “I don’t see at all 
why she should feel so antagonistic. But 
no doubt there’s some perfectly ordinary 
reason. And of course she’d know you— 
by sight anyway. Why not? Her mem- 
ory was unimpaired.” 

“Oh—h!” It was a long sigh of under- 
standing. ‘“‘Oh—of course!” 

So great was the sudden revelation that 
rushed in upon Elsie that she could not 


voice it. She sat and stared at the man 
before her. And he smiled, kindly and 
amused. 

“Yes? Is a great light breaking in?” 


he asked. 

“Oh, of course! I forgot—well, I didn’t 
think for the minute—about her being 
able to remember. Of course she’d hate 
the sight of me.” Elsie gazed question- 
ingly at Calthorpe as if he could read her 
thoughts. ‘Do you suppose she—?” 
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“Well, | can hardly tell,” smiled Cal- 
thorpe; “unless you enlighten me a 
little further.” 

“You know Miss Hamby was Mr. 
Renshaw’s secretary before she came to 
you.” 

“Yes.” Calthorpe nodded reflectively. 

“Well, I was told that she was—Oh, I 
don’t know whether she was actually 
engaged to Mr. Renshaw, but—but I 
think expected to be.” Elsie faltered a 
little in this discussion of another’s love 
affair. 

“Oh!” commented Calthorpe gravely. 
He recollected that when engaging Una 
Hamby it had occurred to him to wonder 
slightly why, having such unqualified 
testimonials from Renshaw, she had left 
his employ. He could not recollect that 
he had questioned her at all on the sub- 
ject. If he had she had doubtless an- 
swered him ina satisfactory manner. But 
now a great many things explained them- 
selves to him with almost the suddenness 
of revelation—even as they did to Elsie. 

“And do you think that, when I was 
talking to her at the hospital about having 
taken her place, she supposed all the while 
I was referring to—to Mr. Renshaw?” 
queried Elsie, staring in amazement at 
the idea. 

“No doubt at all,” said Calthorpe 
thoughtfully. “You talked at entirely 
cross purposes. You had one thing in 
mind, she another. Neither would be 
explicit. You were afraid to be; she was 
too angry and proud.” He considered 
the matter for a moment or so, and then 
looked suddenly up. “Well, for that 
matter, Alan can enlighten us on this 
particular point. She talked to him, you 
say. He’ll know what she had in mind.” 

“Oh!” With a distinct shadow falling 
across her face, there came back to Elsie 
the thought of Alan and his share in all 
the matters discussed. In the joy of her 
deliverance she had forgotten him for the 
moment. 

“Yes,” nodded Calthorpe, quick to 
follow her thought. ‘‘Now we come to 
Alan. Are you going to tell him how 
things have cleared themselves up? Or 


shall I?” 


© 


. 


LSIE clasped her hands nervously on 
her knees. ‘‘Do you think he’ll be- 
lieve it?” 

“Why, of course he will,’ Calthorpe said 
promptly. ‘Why shouldn’t he? There’s 
nothing whatever to tax any one’s credu- 
lity. Besides, the thing explains itself.” 

She sat and looked at him, hope and 
fear and longing struggling in her eyes. 

“Come, now,” encouraged Calthorpe 
gently. “Go to him and tell him what 
you have just told me.” 

But Elsie shrank visibly from the 
idea. “Oh, I couldn’t!” she cried. “I 
asked him right straight out in so many 
words to take me with ‘him and he re- 
fused just as straightly. How could I go 
to him after that?” 

“Elsie,” he said. He did not notice 
that he had ‘called her that; neither did 
she. “You must remember that Alan 
has been quite in the dark all this time. 
He could only judge of your actions as a 
mere outsider might. Alan is a little bit 
stern in his way of looking at things. 
That’s one of the faults of very straight 
people. They haven’t quite so much 
understanding as—others. But Alan is 
not an unreasonable man. I can’t 


imagine why you didn’t go to him a 
once for help} when you woke and found 
yourself in such a terrible fredicament.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!’ exclaimed Els 
“How could I? He was a stranger to m: 
And I seemed to have stepped into such 
such dreadful things.” 

“Have you ever been able to discove: 
just what it was that had so estranged 
Alan?” inquired Calthorpe thoughtfully 

“Why—no particular act. At least | 
never heard anything of any specific act 
I think it was my fondness—or apparent 
fondness—for Mr. Renshaw’s company.” 
Elsie wrinkled her brows in a_ puzzled 
way. “I can’t imagine how I ever cami 
to like that. I think it must have been 
for the exciting times we all had together 
J—Oh, of course I can’t even understand 
it now. But,” she lifted her head and 
looked straight at him, “though there’s 
a lot of weak foolishness to regret, there’s 
nothing more. I asked Mrs. McKeene 
just before I came away. She has evi- 
dently always been my closest friend. | 
asked her if I had anything more than- 
anything worse than—than foolishness to 
regret, and she said decidedly not. And 
she knows.” 


NDOUBTEDLY she would,” agreed 
Calthorpe confidently. “And I feel 
the same conviction myself. So there is 
nothing to keep you from going to Alan as 
much for the sake of his happiness as 
your own. He loved you very much. 
’*m sure of that.” 
“But he doesn’t now,’ 
sad 


< 


” asserted Elsie 


ly. 

Fate agree with you for a minute,” 
said Calthorpe calmly. “To begin with, 
you’re not a woman a man would easily 
forget. And Alan is not a man to change 
in a hurry. He is essentially a one-wo- 
man man. And besides,” he went on 
gravely, “even if the worst came to the 
worst, and he did not wish to have you 
with him again—wouldn’t you still be 
glad you went and told him everything? 
You would have done your best then and 
your heart would be at rest. You have 
been so brave so far. Are you willing 
to leave this last stone unturned?” 

' Elsie’s reply was little better than a 
whisper. “No.” 

But there was very little hope or ani- 
mation in her face as she sat gazing before 
her. Evidently this new task facing her 
was a very trying one. 

“Couldn’t I write?” she 
then. 

“No,”’he said decidedly. “The personal 
appeal is better.” 

Calthorpe was doing some rapid think- 
ing himself. He was immensely inter- 
ested in this case. Not for years had any- 
thing appealed to him so strongly. He 
was loath to abandon it unfinished, and 
still capable of disaster. 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” he went on 
then. “I have a notion to come with you 
myself. I haven’t thought the matter 
over—but I’d like somehow to have a 
talk with Alan first of all, with you some- 
where in the background. Would you 
trust things entirely to my discretion?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she cried eagerly. 

Calthorpe nodded. “Well, I must 
think it over. But I couldn’t go this 
week. Not until the end of next at the 
earliest, I’m afraid. [ve got to get back 
to the office, and—” 

“Oh, and I couldn’t leave the girls 
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56 
without getting a suitable substitute, 
either,” said Elsie quickly. 

‘“‘No—of course not,” he agreed ap- 
provingly. ‘Well, they—How long do you 
expect to be here?” 

“Only this week. 
neapolis.” 

“Well, that’ll be all right. You can drop 
me a line from there to the ofhce, giving 
me your address and the date you can 
get off. I’ll find out particulars as to 
train times, Alan’s station and all that. 
I know it’s some- 
where in_ northern 
California—near 
the Oregon state 
line. But [ll get 
all necessary data. 
And now,” he 
touched her lightly 
on the wrist, “I’m 
going to take you 
home. You’retired 
out and must have 
a good rest.” 

Elsie rose. Many 
emotions were still 
struggling in_ her 
eyes, but still the 
expression of her 
face was infinitely 
more natural than 
the set, repressed 
calm of earlier in 
the evening. Cal- 
thorpe looked at her 
appraisingly. 

“Where did you 
say you girls live?” 

“In the apart- 


Then we go to Min- 
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EARLY three weeks later, about ten 

o’clock one morning, Elsie descended 
from a Southern Pacific train upon the 
little wooden platform at Berkhold’s 
Crossing. Calthorpe met her with a 
smile and a handshake, and a very matter- 
of-fact air to offset her evident nervous- 
ness. In order not to leave her waiting 
there alone, it had been necessary for him 
to reach Berkhold’s overnight. But it 
never occurred to him that it was out of 
the way or undignified for the president 


Farewell - Welcome 


By Saidee Gerard Ruthrauff 


I heard March moaning all the day 
And half the black night through. 
As wild sea-horses fling the spray 

I saw him fling the dew. 


He grasped the little tree tops and he bent them to the ground, 


in question was the Pacific Highway was 
the wherefore primarily of the existence 
of the place. 

Calthorpe pointed to a distinct cleft in 
the amphitheatre of hills surrounding the 
place. ‘The camp’s up there,”’ he said, 
as he piloted Elsie over to the hotel. 
“There’s a gasoline motor train that runs 
up over the track. It’ll be going up after 
noon, and we'll go up on it. We'll have 
lunch at the hotel first. That will really 
be the best possible kind of an arrange- 

ment all the way 


round. ‘They tell 
me the cutting is 
about two miles 
above the camp 


now, and Alan will 
almost certainly be 
up there by the 
time we reach 
camp. Then I can 
leave you in camp 
and go up and have 
a talk with Alan 
myself first. See?” 
She nodded obe- 
diently. She had 
made up her mind 
to leave everything 
to him, to do just 
as he directed. She 
had told him she 
would. She real- 
ized, where he did 
not, the more than 
ordinary value of 
his time and effort. 
If she had not, it 
is doubtful whether 


: : Then I heard him go a-rushing with an eerie, wailing sound— : i 
ment block — six sae pe iz she would ever 
blocks from here. Then he wrapped his wailing round him and he mene to ~~ away, have actually 
Housekeeping And my heart felt sorrow for him, he had come so boastful gay! reached Berkhold’s. 


apartments,” she 
told him. ‘We al- 
ways do if we can. 
We get so that we 
hate anything that 
looks like a grill or 
restaurant.” 

They went down 
and walked leisure- 
ly the six blocks. 
Neither spoke 
much. Calthorpe 
felt enough had 
been said for the 
present. 

As they stopped 
in the vestibule of 
the apartment 
house, Calthorpe 
looked down at the 
pale, quiet face of 
the girl before him. 
“You'll sleep to- 
night, won’t you?” he said smilingly. 

She looked up at him—her hand out- 
stretched. “Oh, Mr. Calthorpe, when I 
think of all the trouble you have taken, 
and are—are going to take, I—oh, I can 
hardly believe it. I don’t want to sound 
silly—but I shall certainly pray for some- 
thing special for you.” She laughed—to 
cover her deep feeling. “T’ll ask for an 
extra diamond in your crown.” 

Calthorpe took the hand she held 
out. Her eyes shone with a light that 
was good to see. “Dear lady,” he said, 
“if I have succeeded in helping you 
at all, I am more than rewarded this 
minute.” 

And that was the truth. 


Then I heard the patter, patter 
Of a million little feet— 
Somewhat like to fairy clatter, 
And about as silver sweet. 


Then I heard the midnight singing, and somewhere a drowsy bird 
Sent a faint, caressing welcome—sweeter sound I never heard! 

Then I had a dream of rainbows, and I caught the rush of wings— 
April had come back again with all her smiling things! 





of a railroad and an important man of 
affairs to spend a day or two trying to 
adjust the tangle in the lives of a man and 
a woman. Not at all. He was more 
whole-heartedly interested and wrapped 
up in what he was doing now than in any- 
thing he had undertaken for a long time. 
And that is saying much, for Calthorpe 
was a man who found life interesting at 
every point. 

Berkhold’s Crossing was not even a 
hamlet. It was merely a combined store 
and post office on one side of the road, 
and on the other a big barn-like garage, 
and a rambling, patchy-looking house 
which dignified itself by the name of 
Berkhold’s Hotel. The fact that the road 


She was a proud 
woman at_ heart, 
and many times on 
the way down, in 
spite of the size of 
the stake ahead, 
her courage had 
failed her wofully. 
As they waited 
for the lunch hour 
Elsie was a study 
in restlessness; 
she could not be 
still, She sat on 
the porch awhile; 
she wandered round 
the garden; she vis- 
ited the chicken 
yard and watched 
the chickens. Not 
so Calthorpe. He 
was already inter- 
ested in the life of 
the little place. The widow Berkhold, who 
kept the hotel, had explained how her son 
had come to build the garage.. So many 
automobile breakdowns occurred at the 
foot of the big hill leading up to and into 
the little cup in the hills which the place 
was. She told how in the first place she had 
merely built a home to be near him; but 
when so many auto parties stopped there, 
some of them insisting on staying the 
night, the home gradually grew to be a 
hotel. Calthorpe’s experience told him 
that from just such small beginnings 
great things grow; and he went over to 
talk to the young man in the garage and 
to point out the great possibilities ahead. 
At lunch, which was eaten by all alike, 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 








































This gives the work of the 
Acco family honorable and dis- 
tinctive responsibility which is re- 
flected in every link of every Acco 
product—“From Plumbers’ Safe- 


ty Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain.” 
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It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at 
anchor, whether in harbor or 
helpless on a lee shore. 


These are the reasons why it 
is possible to say not only that 
“Every Weed is Guaranteed” 
but that every link in every chain 
made by the American Chain 
Company will hold for the purpose 
intended. 
































It is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
| thousands of railroad trains. 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 
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at one long table, about a dozen men 
gathered. Calthorpe listened to the talk 
of local men and things, was diverted 
every moment of the time, and enjoyed 
his meal. But poor restless Elsie could 
not. She ate a biscuit and drank a cup of 
coffee, and that, in spite of the troubled 
solicitations of the landlady, was all she 
could manage. 

It seemed an interminable time to her 
before they were really seated in the 
auto train and off on their great adven- 
ture. It was a wonderfully interesting 
ride to any who would note. ‘The little 
auto train traveled over high trestles 
built over deep ravines, and over creeks 
and swollen mountain streams; and 
Calthorpe was interested, technically 
and otherwise. 

On reaching camp, the auto stopped at 
a plank platform built before a row of 
portable buildings which constituted the 
commissary, the mess house and_ the 
cook house. Calthorpe helped Elsie down 
with the quiet, abstracted air of a man 
who now begins the real business of the 
day. 

“Now,” he said to her in a quiet aside, 
“we'll find out which is Alan’s room or 
tent or shack—or whatever he has. Then 
you can go and wait there while I go up 
and see him. If things go all right—and 
I’m quite sure they will—lI’ll bring him 
back down with me. If—if I think 
things are not really ready just yet, I'll 
come back alone and he need not know 
you’ve been here. At least not till we’re 
gone.” 


EL SIE nodded mutely. From the look 
in her eyes Calthorpe told himself that 
one of the very hardest things he would 
ever have to do in his life would be to 
come back down that track alone. How- 
ever, he turned briskly to the commissary 
man who stood in his doorway, amiably 
curious and waiting to be interviewed. 

“Which is Mr. Leland’s place?” 

“Oh, Mr. Leland’s up on the work,” 
returned the man promptly. 

“T know that,” he said mildly. 
which is his room?” 

The man pointed up the hill behind 
them to a small edition of the portable 
buildings. A distinct path led to it from 
the platform where they stood. 

“Well, you go up there and wait,” in- 
structed Calthorpe, turning to the wait- 
ing Elsie, “while I go up to the work.” 

“The lady can sit in the office here,” 
suggested the commissary man. “There’s 
a stove.” 

“Oh, thanks. 
said Calthorpe pleasantly. 
all right.” 

A few feet away from the commissary, 
but not on the platform, stood another 
portable, whose tastefully draped win- 
dows bespoke a woman’s presence. In- 
deed, within it a young woman could be 
seen, gazing curiously in their direction. 

“T expect my wife would be glad to have 
her sit with her,” hazarded the commis- 
sary man further. 

Calthorpe smiled, amused at this 
troublesome exhibition of thoughtfulness. 
E Isie had already started up the patch. 

“I expect she’d rather go up to Mr. 
Leland’s room. If he doesn’t keep it 
tidy,” he added smilingly, * ‘it serves him 
right to have his wife see it.’ 

“Oh!” The man looked after Elsie in 
yery evident surprise. Plainly the ex- 


“But 


But I shan’t be long,” 
“She'll be 
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istence of a wife for Alan had never 
hitherto been suspected. 

Calthorpe waited till Elsie reached the 
shack, tried the door and found it open. 
She turned and nodded to him, and then 
stepped inside. 

Then Calthorpe began his work on the 
driver of the auto car, who was at first 
at the proposition that he 
visitor up to the 


scandalized 
should drive the 
location of the cut. 

“T might meet the work train coming 


down. ‘Then where’d I be?” he de- 
manded. 

“Don’t know.”  Calthorpe’s eyes 
twinkled. “Depends on where you met 
99 
it. 


However, the commissary man volun- 
teered the information that there was no 
earthly reason for the work train to come 
down until it brought the men down at 
night. Therefore, in consideration of the 
fact that Calthorpe was a great friend of 
Mr. Leland’s, which fact was considerably 
augmented in weight by the addition of a 
five-dollar bill, he consented to risk the 
journey. 


A+ AN turned in surprise as the auto bus, 
with many and loud blasts of a par- 
ticularly raucous horn, approached the 
cut, and came to a stop behind the 
work train. It was doubtless some of the 
line officials, although he was not expect- 
ing any one. When Calthorpe climbed 
carefully out and down onto the ties, he 
was indeed amazed. 

“President Calthorpe!” he exclaimed, 
hastening forward, and meeting the out- 
stretched hand with a hearty clasp. 

“How good it seems to see you—like a 
breath of home and old times.” 

Calthorpe patted him on the shoulder. 
“Good lad—to feel like that,’ he said 
gently. Then, “Yes, I’m on my way 
down south and so I stopped off to see 
you.” 

“Well, that’s mighty nice of you,” said 
Alan sincerely, realizing all that meant 
to a busy man. 

“Not at all. I wanted to.’ He turned 
partly round and looked critically up and 
down the cut. “I’m hearing fine ac- 
counts of your work,” he said cordially. 
“T suppose the line will have it in for me 
pretty badly, but I expect to take you 
from them shortly. Oh, not till you have 
finished this particular piece of work, of 
course. That wouldn’t be fair. But I’m 
working on a splendid job for you. A 
big chance to make a name for yourself— 
and that’s just what I want to see you do. 
Headquarters in San Francisco. How 
would that be?” 

“Fine.” Alan looked frankly at the 
man beside him. “And Mr. Calthorpe, 
you don’t know what it means to me to 
know that you'll do all this for me—that 
you haven’t forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten—of course not. I don’t 
forget men who, you might almost say, 
start their careers with me. I always 
thought a lot of you, Alan, You know 
that. I still feel that you’re one of my 
family. And now let's have a chat. 
Can you spare a half hour?” 

“Yes, indeed.” Alan laughed. It 
would be odd if he could not do so in view 
of Calthorpe’s lavish expenditure of time 
upon him. 

“All right,” 
and sit on that log. 
nate to wait.” 


said Calthorpe. “Let’s go 
Tell the auto mag- 


ITTING on the log, each man lit his 

pipe contentedly. Calthorpe looked 
up and down the busy work, and then 
at the fine, lithe figure in corduroys and 
leggings beside him. 

“Ever get lonesome, Alan?” 

“Oh-h—no. I read and study at night. 
In the daytime, of course, I have no 
chance to get lonesome.” 

“No”’—reflectively. Then, indicating 
with a nod of the head the bustling scene 
before him, “You know, Alan, you've 
really got a much better chance of ad- 
vancing in your profession in a project 
like this, than—than you had with us.” 

“T suppose so,” Alan agreed. 

Ppose so, & 

“Yes. Things always turn out for the 
best. Although,” frowning slightly, “I 
hated that affair last summer pretty 
badly. If I had known—” 

“Oh, I knew you didn’t know anything 
about it,” said Alan hastily, and with the 
air of a man who dismisses an unpleasant 
subject. 

“Oh, yes 


thanks to your wife,” 





I did know all about it, 
corrected Calthorpe 


calmly. “But not in time.” 
“To my wife?” repeated Alan, staring 
at him. 


Calthorpe nodded. “Yes. She came 
and told me of the rumor of your pending 
discharge. She also informed me fully of 
the causes and motives leading up to it, 
and of the—the main power directing it.” 
He paused reflectively. “She did this, 
not to save your position—I think she was 
glad to have you lose that if by so doing 
she, with you, could go to fresh fields, and 
so leave the sphere of influence she was 
finding it so hard to combat—but because 
she wanted justice done to you and the 
faithful work you had done. That is 
what she, a woman, came to tell me, a 
man and a stranger. It was bizarre, but 
it was brave.” 

“Oh!” Alan was recalling. “Yes. I 
saw her come out of your office that after- 
noon.” 

“You did?” Calthorpe smiled. “Strange 
how things arrange themselves. Did she 
know that you saw her?” 

“T think not.” 

“Oh. Hm-m. I see.” Calthorpe was 
piecing things together too. “And you 
followed her down. That was how it was 
you saw Renshaw meet her in the lobby.” 

“Yes,” said Alan drily. “Did she tell 
you that too?” 

Calthorpe nodded in a matter-of-fact 
way. “Yes. Yes, I saw her in Denver 
about three weeks ago and we had a long 
talk.” 

“In Denver?” Alan wondered whether 
Elsie had set up an establishment there. 

“Yes.” Calthorpe smoked on con- 
tentedly. Then he observed casually— 
perhaps over-casually, but his listener did 
not notice that—“She’s a good singer, 
isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” agreed Alan readily enough. 
“She was develcping a very good voice. 
Did she sing for you, then?” 

“Yes. Well, that is—not for me in 
particular,” he said coolly. “I was in the 
grill and she sang for the whole crowd, of 
course.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Alan’s face was a study in 
disgust. “Is she doing that?” 

Calthorpe looked at him in surprise. 
“Yes. Why not? She couldn’t possibly 

make so good a living in any other way. 
She’s in a quartette. Very nice girls 
they are. I met them. Live a strictly 
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quiet, home life off the stage. Names of 
the personnel of the quartette do not 
transpire, if that’s what you’re thinking 
of. What would you have her do? Go 
behind a counter!” 

“No,” almost curtly. He had a man’s 
aversion to discussing his domestic affairs; 
but in this instance Calthorpe plainly 
knew more than he himself did. “She 
does not need to do anything. I sent her 
money, but the bank notified me that the 
money lay there.” 

“Certainly.” Calthorpe nodded entire 
approval. “She did quite right. No self- 
respecting woman will take money from 
a man who does not want her—even if he 
is her husband.” 

Alan made a movement of slight 1m- 
patience. ‘You don’t un- 
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course I didn’t know it’”’ 
amazed at the speaker. 
Memory com- 


““No—of 
promptly, gazing 
“How could I know it? 
pletely gone—you mean?” 

He gazed at Calthorpe but hardly saw 
him. He recalled in a moment the scene 
in the morning-room as mentioned—the 
wide-eyed woman who listened in silence 
to his words. And somehow the recalling 
brought a twinge of pain. 

“Well, why didn’t she say so!” 
manded, almost sharply. 

“She was afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes. There were complications.” 

And then, seeing that Alan’s full atten- 
tion and curiosity were aroused, Cal- 
thorpe told in detail Elsie’s story pretty 


he de- 


approach and speak? And to whom else 
could she have safely gone?” 

Alan did not reply. He was thinking 
again of her timid little request to accom- 
pany him West. Justified as he had fully 
thought he was, somehow her face, with 
its passion and hurt and pain, had often 
risen up before him during these lonely 
after-days—and always had left him 
strangely uncomfortable. 

“The minute I looked up and saw her 
standing on that stage,” went on Cal- 
thorpe, “I knew she had won.” His head 
went up in unconscious imitation of 
Elsie’s attitude. ‘‘I knew when she came 
to me that afternoon in the office at home 
that she was making a brave stand on 
something, and I often wondered how she 
fared. So in Denver I 
made her tell me every- 





derstand.” 











thing. I could see, too, 





“But I do understand— 
much more than you do,” 
contradicted Calthorpe 
evenly. “I know that girl 
has come bravely through 
an experience that would 
have put a good many into 
an asylum.” 


os nai 


2D 


Alan smiled at the fl 
weighty statement. “I 
don’t think Elsie ever 


took things to heart quite 
that deeply.” 
“T know 


you don’t 
think so,” agreed Cal- 
thorpe drily. ‘“Which just 
shows how little you really 
know about it.” 
Alan sat quiet. He 
would not contradict the 
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Builders 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The dreams outlive all other works of 


men, 


And stone is frailer than the stuff of 


thought. 


The firmest structures man has ever 


that she needed to unbur- 
den. She was freezing 
slowly from the heart 
outward. She has been a 
very brave woman. 
admire her immensely.” 

He said these words 
very quietly. But from 
| him they meant a lot. 
Alan sat and thought a 
: few minutes, puffing furi- 





ously at his pipe, and 
staring absently at the 
clouds of smoke that re- 
sulted from his endeavors. 
He was very troubled. A 
sense of shortcoming, al- 
most of remorse, was upon 


him. And yet he could 
































man at his side. And he Y h not see— 
was glad Elsie had so good =| wrought “Well,” he observed 
g > ~ © ° aa ¥ re . . > ’ s 
nd seflucntial a partisan. 1% Are insubstantial cloud-vaults of the then, as much to himself 
How long has Elsie J as to Calthorpe; “I don’t 
been—been singing?” he (A pen. see how I could have been 
asked then. expected to know, to un- 
“Oh, let’s see. About il derstand—’ 
eight months, isn’t it? Pd “You couldn’t, dear 
She left home about a week ee Phi Pa eee lad,” agreed Calthorpe 
after you did. Hasn’t ii with a smile, kindly but 
been back = since,” he quizzical. “You're far too 


added casually. 

After a moment’s silence Calthorpe be- 
gan to speak again. His eyes rested 
gravely on the distant fir tops standing in 
the sunlight. 

“You know, Mrs. Leland’s story has 
made me do a whole lot of thinking. 
More than ever I realize how little we 
really know of life. We handle a set of 
symbols and never pause to think of the 
immensities that stand behind. You 
know, I shall always wonder when I 
hear—How often we read of apparently 
entirely inexplicable suicides. Of people 
living whole lives in sane and ordinary 


fashion, perhaps, and then suddenly do- + 


ing—”’ His voice trailed off into deep 
thought. 

Alan sat and smoked in some secret 
surprise. Something had evidently much 
impressed this eminently logical and 
practical man. 

“We don’t even know what tremendous 
potentialities lie behind these pin points 
of consciousness we call ourselves.”” Cal- 
thorpe turned to the man beside him with 

friendly smile. “Did you know,” he 
said then, apropos apparently of nothing 
in his recent words, “that the morning 
after that little accident affair, when 
your wife came down to you in the morn- 
ing-room, to her knowledge she had never 
seen you in her life before?” 


much as she had told it. He told of her 
visits to Una in the hospital; of her first 
meeting with Addie; with Renshaw. He 
was careful not to omit the little human 
touches, such as the ruse by which Elsie 
had obtained Addie’s name and_ her 
tussles with Annie. He told of her going 
to New York, and touched lightly on the 
fact that she had not seen any one from 
her home town since leaving it. Then 
he gave Alan a short technical explana- 
tion of the whole thing, much as he had 
given Elsie, but perhaps a little more com- 
plete and extended. 


HE wonder is that she didn’t really go 
insane,” he commented as he finished. 
“She won out entirely unaided and alone. 
She hadn’t a real friend in the world.” 
“Well, but she could have had if she 
had only explained,” said Alan. He was 


plainly amazed at what he had just 
heard. ‘Troubled, too, it seemed. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” thoughtfully. 


“Put yourself in her place. To begin 
with, do you think you would have ven- 
tured to confide in a man who was not 
only an apparent stranger to you, but 
who, by his very first words, was plainly 
inimical? Don’t you think all the way 
through you stood so strongly on your 
supposed superior goodness and magna- 
nimity that it was impossible for her to 


straight a man to have any understand- 
ing—any human understanding. Elsie 
Leland is a woman of very complex emo- 
tional personality. I don’t suppose she 
ever has been understood. How was 
she brought up?” 

“Oh—her mother is Mrs. Van Duyn. 
Don’t you remember C. S. Van Duyn, 
president of the Independent Power Com- 
pany?” Calthorpe nodded. “Died about 
ten years ago. Mrs. Van Duyn 1s fairly 
well off. Spends most of her time abroad 
now. Oh, no, Elsie never had any domes- 
tic home life, or anything of that sort. 
I knew that of course when she 
married me, and tried to make every 
allowance.” 

Calthorpe smiled; but Alan did not 
appear to notice this slight sign of in- 
credulity. He had gone back in spirit to 
those first glad months of their married 
life together. How dear and sweet his 
Rose Girl had been. 

“The first year of our married life was 
very happy,” he said with a half sigh. 

“She stayed closely home and was con- 
tent with you alone?” guessed Calthorpe 


keenly. 
Alan nodded. “Yes. She seemed quite 
content. Well, I think she was content. 


And I still think all would have been well 
if—if the child had—” 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Love. Faith and Life 


The Story of the Invalid Who Was the Founder of 


T began as a makeshift, as a last 

resort against the creeping insist- 

ence of the White Plague. ay 

it has grown to the stature of < 
monument to Love, built upon Faith id 
Self-Sz acrifice. 

For Craig Colony, spreading comfort- 
ably over several hundred acres of ground 
at Edgewater, outside of Denver, 1 is an in- 
stitution probably unique in the history of 


the West and certainly in that of Col- 
orado. Craig Colony takes its title from 


its founder; that is to say it liter- 
ally, for Craig was too modest to 
give it his name of his own accord. 
So the members of the colony de- 
cided to pre-empt it and the title 
was changed from the Brotherly 
Relief Colony, its first designation 
after it had attained the propor- 
tions of a settlement. 

But this 1s getting ahead of the 
story. 

Back in Ohio, after Frank M. 
Craig, scion of an illustrious Penn- 
sylvania family dating from Colo- 
nial days, had been graduated 
from the State University, he 
found himself in failing health. 
His ambition had been] to enter 
one of the professions, but the 
doctors told him he must bide his 
time until a more pressing de- 
mand was attended to. The 
result was that they packed him 
off to Colorado to mend his lungs, 
impoverished by too close con- 
finement to his class rooms and 
study. 

Colorado, to the young man 
just out of the eastern university, 
spelled health and a new start, 
just as it has done and is doing to 
countless otherthousands from the 
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Upon Frank Craig's creed. 


yours, brother,’ was founded the colony bearing his name 


Denver's Craig Colony 


By Meredith Davis 


corners of the world. The young Penn- 
sylvanian reached Denver in 1907. The 


sight of the Rockies, a few miles to the 
west, instilled in him a feeling of security, 
Already, before he knew 
optimism 


of solid courage. 
it, he had begun to breathe 
with the ozone. 

But even in those times a man must 





“T haven't much. but what I have is 


work to live comfortably and Craig 

was not fit to work. His funds were 

small—so small that he was obliged 

to huddle himself in a cheap room in 
the poorer lodging-house district of the 
city. Well, it was “suicide if it continued; 
he soon discovered his strength waning 
and the hollows of his cheeks deepening. 
This was not what he had been led to 
expect of Denver, he told himself. Cer- 
tainly the wonderful “‘cures” he had heard 
attributed to the climate out here could 
not have been brought about in 
a Larimer-street rooming-house, 
third floor back! 

Air, plenty of it and uncon- 
taminated by contact with the 
impurities of a city’s squalor! Air, 
fresh-blown from the pines and 
the spruce and the aspen that 
blanket the foothills of the majes- 
tic Rockies! Air, air, plenty of 
air, and a free play of the sun 
upen him as he drank the tonic 
into his lungs! That was what 
Frank Craig needed 

There came a day when Craig 
had to make a decision about it. 
It was a quick death in this mis- 
erable pigeon-hole of the great 
city; or it was another chance for 
health somewhere out in the open. 
It did not seem a difficult decision; 
that is, if money was no consider- 
ation. But with Craig it was be- 
ginning to be a vital factor in his 
plans for the future. 

At length the invalid struck out 
for the open road, resolving to 
gambleeverything on this venture. 
He pitched a tent near the road 
through Edgewater, on the way 
from Denver to Golden and within 
sight and breath of the foothills. 
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The $6000 memorial hall that was built by big-hearted architects, carpenters and bricklayers 
who did not charge for their labor 


He stocked his canvas home with what 
meager store of provisions he could buy 
and carry there and, like a stoic of old, he 
sat him down to play out the hand that 
Fate had dealt him. 

A few weeks later a wayfarer stopped at 
Frank Craig’s refuge and looked at it 
curiously. Craig glanced at him and 
smiled, almost debonairly. 

“How d’ye do, stranger?” he called out. 
lhen his face clouded slightly as he dis- 
covered the flush on the stranger’s cheek 
that betrayed the malady within. 
“What's the matter, stranger?” he in- 
quired. ‘Come over and have a seat.”’ 

Well, there was nothing new or start- 
ling about the stranger’s story—at least, 
not to Frank Craig. It was the simple 
recital of one who had come out to the 
City of Last Hope, of one who, like all 
too many, delayed that coming a few 
weeks or a few days or perhaps even a few 
hours too long. He was another derelict 
on the Open Road. 


Frank Craig's Col 


Some day, | hope, a master hand is 
going to pen the epic of Colorado and the 
wanderers that come to the great moun- 
tains pleading for the breath of life that 
has grown faint within them. Some day 
that master hand will tell of the heart- 
aches that come out to Colorado, of the 
sundered careers, of the shattered homes 
that have their sorrowful climax in the 
shadow of the great Rockies. But to 
maintain its true proportions, the epic 
must tell, too, of the renewed life that the 
mountains give to the frail and weak in 
body, of the hopeless exiles who craw] out 
here to die quietly and remain to take 
their places once more in an active world; 
aye, it must tell of all the miracles of 
restoration that Colorado’s air has per- 
formed, for of a verity the miracles far 
outbalance the failures. 

The epic must tell, of course, of Frank 
Craig and of the colony he bequeathed 
his fellow man. His is one of the crown- 
ing miracles of the silent fight that never 
ceases between stubborn man and relent- 
less disease. And when Craig bade the 
passer-by enter his tent he uttered a pre- 
cept of human fellowship that is worthy 
to take rank with the Golden Rule: 

“T haven’t much, but what I have is 
yours, brother!” 


That was his welcome to the stranger 
within his tent. And upon that creed 
was founded Craig Colony. By that creed 
hundreds of wrecked lives were to be 
turned back upon the upward path to the 
workaday world. And for that creed 


Frank Craig one day was to lay himself 


down to die, content in the sure knowl- 
edge that where he was losing the Invisible 
Battle he had helped others to win. 

Soon another seeker after Colorado's 
Holy Grail passed in front of Craig’s tent. 
Again the cheery interest of the hermit in 
the stranger; again the same story that 
the first derelict had told; and once more 
the Sz _ maxim from the lips of Craig: 

“Well, | haven’t much, but it’s yours, 
ae ‘ 

That, you see, was the secret of it all— 

srother!’”” ‘That was the spirit that be- 
gan the famous colony and that is the 
spirit in which it is conducted today, 
with its hundreds of patients a year. That 
was the reason that Craig and his original 
little coterie of trail-blazers decided 
to give the colony its first name, the 
Brotherly Relief Colony. Before winter it 
actually had become a colony, for more 
than twenty men had gathered them- 
selves under the Banner of Hope held 


aloft by this gaunt-cheeked man fron 
Pennsylvania. 
Laying the Foundation 

Today Craig Colony contains scores of 
individual huts each housing a patient 
who owes his chance for prolonged life to 
Frank Craig. ‘Today there stands a 
memorial hall named for the founder of 
the colony, built at an outlay of $6000 but 
costing the colony hardly a cent, for the 
architects and the bricklayers and car- 
penters, many of them once comrades of 
Craig in this outpost of society, had given 
of their labor free except for the actua! 
cost of material. Today the busy city of 
Denver pauses one day each year and 
puts its hand into its generous pocket and 
deposits a matter of $7500 or $10,000 in 
the coffers of Craig Colony because—well, 
because Denver is that kind of a city. 

Of course Craig had seen the necessity 
for providing a continuing source of funds 
for his colony when it began to harbor its 
first dozen patients. So he explained his 
project to a number of Denver’s leading 
philanthropists, with the result that he 
soon was assured of annual subscriptions 
from a regular group of patrons. To-day 
those original donors and a few more that 
have been added contribute several hun- 
dred dollars monthly to the upkeep of the 
colony. One subscriber gives as much as 
$100 each month, while there are several 
who send monthly checks for $25 and $10 

each and a still greater number who give 
$1 and $5 each month. 

The average yearly expense of running 
Craig Colony now is $12,000 to $13,000. 
The “flower day” this year raised $8000 
—Denver’s way of “tagging” herself with 
flowers from the hands of pretty girls on 
the street corners one day each summer. 
So the balance of $4000 or $5000 needed 
for the colony will be made up readily by 
the ccntributions from the regular sub- 
scribers. Craig was a practical business 
planner as well as a crusader of the heart! 

Craig also made it a simple matter for 
a man to enter his colony. ‘The only re- 
quirements for admittance are that a man 
be a sufferer with the White Plague and 
that he be destitute. The present super- 
intendent, Timothy J. Hurley, who has 
been business head of the colony for more 
than three years, declares that many of 





Today the colony contains scores of individual huts, each housing a patient who owes his 
chance for prolonged life to Frank Craig 
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We Buy It at the Grocery Store 


= grocer is the Carnation Milkman. He always has a 
fresh supply in stock—direct from our condensery at Gustine, 
California. Get the economical habit of using this convenient 
milk in your home. No waste—always ready. It is just cows’ 
milk, evaporated to the consistency of cream, and sterilized in 
hermetically sealed containers to keep it ‘absolutely pure. 
Nothing is taken away but a part of the water; nothing is 
added. Let us send you our cook book which contains one 
hundred choice recipes. 


CARNATION MiLk Propuctrs Company, 462 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE 


Milk 


The label is white and red 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 


Gansta 





Carnation. 


From Contented Cows 
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the patients come to the colony able to 
earn livings if it were not for the handicap 
of the disease and it is those who are most 
sensitive about admitting their paucity 
of funds. However, each year the colony 
sends back to their former trades or pro- 
fessions men who a few months or years 
before were ‘down and out” both physic- 
ally and financially. 

For the last five years the colony has 
averaged more than 
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would be incomplete without the chapter 
that tells of his passing from the Open 
Road on to the Eternal Highway. 
Perhaps, if Frank Craig had dismissed 
the casual stranger that day in 1907 with 
a nod of the head and had gone back to 
his tent and his book he would be living 
now; perhaps he would be well on the 
road to professional success with only the 
of a few desolate years on the 


memory 





tals, he only would have had the transi- 
tory satisfaction of a “successful business 
life.” 

If you would know just what Denver 
thought—and thinks to this day, for that 
matter—of the work of Craig and of } 
self-sacrifice that established this colon, 
on the eventual ruin of his own health, 
only .need recall for your enlightenm« r 
the funeral that was his, that thirteenth 

day of December, Es 
1914. His death a 
few days before had 








two hundred pa- 
tients a year and 
approximately sev- 


enty have gone out 
from there as cured 
each twelve-month. 
Of the others, some 
stay on another yéar 
until they have mas- 
tered the White 
Plague—and some 
stay on until a 
higher summons 
calls to them to lay 
down their burdens 
forever. 

There is no wasted 
energy about Craig’s 
colony, either in its 
management or in 
the habits of its pa- 
tients. Croquet is 
the chief amusement 
bordering on an ac- 
tive sport in which 
they can indulge. 
Chess, checkers and 
cards help to sustain 
the. morale of the 
men from day to 
day. and month to 
month.: Then, too, 








Castilian Roses 


By Ellice M. Biggam 


Perhaps dark eyes behind some latticed window 
Of half-forgotten years, 

Looking farewell on sun-kissed garden roses, 
Were filled with sudden tears. 

Perhaps soft hands, unused to thorns and toiling, 
Planted their roots again; 

That here in this new land they grew and blossomed— 
The roses of Old Spain. 


Long closed in sleep, no more of strange new countries 
Those gentle eyes shall see, 
But still the roses kindle for our keeping 


cast a sudden gloom 
over Denver. Some- 
how, frail in body as 
Craig had been, 
Denver had not 
thought of him as 
amenable to the 
limitations of hu- 
man existence; it 
seemed that Craig, 
as surely as his col- 
ony, must go on 
forever. 

His funeral—well, 
it was more than a 
funeral, more than 
the solemn ritual of 
consigning morta! 
ashes to the grave; 
it was a public mani- 
festation at the loss 
of a heroic figure in 
the city’s history 
and as such a mani- 
festation it was 
given befitting stag- 
ing. 

Realizing the sig- 
nificance of the 
event, city officials 
gave over the mu- 
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But with all the 
little colony’s self- 
reliance, the big- 
hearted city of Den- 
ver keeps watchful 
eye on the village of 
hopefuls nearby. 
Frank Craig and his 
comrades found that 
out one day in De- 
cember, 1913, after 
four feet of snow had 
tied up all business 
and traffic in Denver 
and for miles round. 
It was the “big 
storm” from which 
everything in Den- 
ver dates. 

The few in Denver who found time, in 
the midst of the demoralization of busi- 
ness, to think of Craig colony decided to 
organize an expedition and get out there 
at any cost. This is not the place to recite 
the details of that relief trip, but suffice it 
to say it succeeded and the patients were 
given ample food and extra clothing to 
carry them safely over the blizzard’s 
duration. 

The story of Craig and his colony 











outskirts of Denver to remind him that 
he ever was not as other men; perhaps he 
would be rich in the world’s goods today, 
complacent in the esteem of his friends. 

But he would not be enshrined in the 
love of a great community. His spirit, 
when he should die, would not continue 
to shine’as a living beacon of hope to the 
friendless and the needy in body. He 
would not have heaped up his riches in 
heaven, but, like all too many of us mor- 


the matter before he 
died he would have 
vetoed it. His mod- 
esty in all he did for 
his comrades of the 
colony approached 
timidity. But his 
funeral, because he 
had been a_bene- 
factor of mankind, 
became a_ public 
event, a day of 
mourning by an en- 
tire city. 

To many of the 
patients in the col- 
ony at Edgewater, 
Frank Craig isonly a 
name. He died before he could see the com- 
pletion of his monumental work, but he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that it had 
started on the upward road. But to other 
countless scores, aye, hundreds, in Denver 
and other places today Frank Craig is aliv- 
ing memory of one who saved them for a 
second lease on life. The great, great pity 
of it was that he could not have made his 
salvaging of other human wrecks the mea! 1s 
of prolonging his own span of existence! 
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HE fashionable lines of the Lexington Touring 

Car reflect good taste. Its soft, deep uphol- 
stery, covered with French-Pleated, long-grained 
black leather, assures a luxurious comfort that 
gives added pleasure to your rides. 


But it is by its performance under difficulties, 
its dependable service on trying roads and grades, 
that the Lexington Touring Car wins the instant 
and lasting allegiance of owners. 


Its many exclusive features and mechanical 
improvements give it more than ordinary power; 
they accomplish the lightness and flexibility that 


All Series “‘S” 
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The Touring Car—Beautiful and Serviceable 


mean economy of operation—the strength which 
spells rugged faithfulness. 


Among these important betterments are the 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System and Lexigasifier, 
which combine to give increased power on present 
low-grade fuel; 2-Way Head Lamps; Cable-Brake; 
Self-oiling Bushings, and Unified Frame Con- 
struction. 


Equipment is more than usually complete. 


Let the Lexington dealer show you this 
practical, serviceable family car. 


models equipped with cord tires 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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CONDUCTED 


BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 

















A charming example 


of the approach to a small home, properly proportioned 


The Small Home Driveway 


HE driveway to the garage of the 
small home is quite a different prob- 
lem from the driveway of the large place. 
Its chief advantage is that, being a 














1. Cement economy on a rear lot 
68 connected with the street 





shorter one, it will cost less. The real 
problem of the small home driveway 1s 
how to make it as attractive as possible. 
To do this, it must not occupy too much 
land, for an unnecessarily wide or long 
driveway not only cuts into the lawn or 
garden space but makes the lot look much 
smaller than it actually is. From the 
standpoint of economy and good looks a 
driveway that does not monopolize the 
lawn is practical and in better taste. 
Some of the most attractive homes imag- 
inable are those sometimes called the 
“bijou” or jewel type of cottage because 
every detail of construction, both exterior 
and interior, although worked out on a 
small scale, is in harmony. With the 
driveway, therefore, the proportion of 
land it can occupy in relation both to the 
size of the lot and the house, is a prime 
consideration. In general the small home 
driveway is a feature best minimized. 

If one owns a corner lot a garage can 
be built in the rear with the driveway en- 
trance made straight from the side street. 
Photograph 1 illustrates this practical 
economy of cement. 

As for the cement used, the best always 
pays. A good concrete driveway adds a 





decided value to property and is taken 
into consideration by the owner of an 
automobile. Concrete made of the 
proper proportions of first-quality cement, 











2. The panel of a two-part driveway 
filled with flowers 
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America’s Housekeepers Lead the World 


HE business of housekeeping—as old as the human race itself and greater than all 
other industries combined—will remain to the end of the world the most honor- 


able of all professions. In no other period of history in any land on earth has 
the business of housekeeping been so far advanced as in America by the wives and 
mothers of today, through the aid of modern mechanical housecleaning utilities. 


‘*Cleans Without Beating and Pounding’’ 


Housekeepers yet unborn will give thanks to the women of this generation whose 
e - 5 . . . cc 
insistent demand for a more efficient and speedy sweeping and cleaning ~ tool’’ than 
the broom, inspired the invention of the OHIO-TUEC, the electric vacuum cleaner 
66E—N - ) ‘ ° 9 
that ““Cleans Without Beating and Pounding. 


Look for the red band. Write for handsome new catalogue. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Jas. F. Kinder, Western Distributor, 610 Concord Bldg., Portland Oregon 











The Home in the West 





close by must be 
considered and 
cleaned out if nec- 
essary, for they are 
sure to expand 
with time. On the 
other hand, a 
driveway built to 
exclude all grow- 
ing things between 
it and the house is 
most dreary, and 
lawn, flowers or 





vines cause no 

trouble with ce- 

ment. 
Prevention of ce- 


ment from crack- 
ing under ordinary 





3. Two families may minimize expense by having one driveway 


manufactured especially for exposure to the 
elements, is an asset in beauty, conven- 
ience and durability. One of the essen- 
tials in its construction, after the materials 





conditions and 
usage, depends 
upon the wetting 
down it receives as soon as it is laid, to 
avoid drying too quickly. Three days 
is considered the minimum period for 
which it should be kept sprinkled and 
the dampness held 











in with either a 
covering of burlap 
or soil, preferably 
burlap. The more 
slowly it dries, the 
better will it stand 
atmospheric 
changes, and it 
should not be used 
for a week, al- 
though the climate 
in which it 1s built 
may influence its 
construction in va- 
rious degrees. A 
rough finish, pro- 
cured by tamping 
and brushing while 
yet damp is usually 








4. The slight grade here has been utilized for front steps 


have been guaranteed, is to see that the 
foundation land beneath 1s well drained. 
Also, it must be seen that no roots of 
trees can displace it. For this reason, 


even the roots of small trees or shrubs 


best as a prevent- 
ive of skidding. 
The hillside drive- 
way, indeed, would be dangerous without 
this negotiable aid. Where the grade is 
steep it may be madesafer bya terrace half- 
way up the distance, the continuous steep- 
ness being thus considerably reduced. 


Photograph 2 illustrates how charm- 
ingly the panel of a two-part cement 
driveway can be filled with flowers where 
the occupants of the small house, as in 
this instance, do not use the driveway as 
a direct garage entrance. Verbenas are 
used here in the center and daisies 
for a border at the left. This driveway, 
which descends with a careful grade to a 
garage below a hill, is really the approach 
to an equally charming flower garden in 
the rear. Aren’t there many other drive- 
ways that, even if used for machines, 
could be made quite as attractive with 
small spreading plants such as ivy 
geranium, pansies, sweet alyssum, es- 
choltzias or border flowers? In such a 
manner the driveway becomes fully as 
artistic as insets of a lawn. 

Photograph 3 illustrates how two fami- 
lies have minimized both the expense and 
the cutting up of the lawn with practically 
one driveway between the two homes, 
which gives the service of two driveways. 
A side entrance at the rear is also pro- 
vided for the home on the right. As both 
are built on small lots, much more of the 
charm of green lawn is conserved, yet 
each owner has entrance to a private 
garage. Where land is limited or expen- 
sive, a community driveway offers possi- 
bilities for making the very most of a 
small place. 

A clever combination of front walk and 
driveway is that shown in photograph 4. 
The slight grade here has been utilized for 
front steps, the walk to the right leading 
to the front door. 

Wherever possible, a panel inset of 
lawn should be made a feature of the 
driveway. Not only does this add green 
to the surroundings, but it lessens the 
glare and expense of cement. 

In a warm climate a south driveway is 
to be avoided, to eliminate sun-reflection 
during the summer months. If there 
seems no way to avoid this, trees or a 
vine-shaded pergola or porte-cochére will 
greatly reduce the glare and heat reflected 
disagreeably into the house during the 
hot season. In a cold climate a north 
driveway is to be shunned for its very 
shade and its frosty surface in winter. 

Marion Brown FlELp. 
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ECAUSE 


Importance of the 
Bathroom 


it is usually limited as to size, hence allowing 
but little space for movable pieces of furniture, it is essen- 
tial that the bathroom be equipped with built-in features. 








The floor size of this bathroom is 8 x 10 fect; ceiling height 
8 feet 6 inches 








It is doubtful if any other division of the modern home has 
greater need for introductions of this kind. Means for taking 
care of medicine bottles, toilet articles, bathroom linen both 
clean and soiled, and the various other things that accumu- 
late and are needful in the room must be provided, and the 


easiest and most practical way of attaining neatness is 


afforded through the build-in idea. 

The features shown in the illustration comprise a valuable 
bathroom asset from the standpoint of utility and decorative 
effect. It would be difficult to imagine a more complete or a 
more neatly designed arrangement; yet the floor space ex- 
acted from the room Is very little, for it projects from the wall 
adistance of about twenty inches. Extending the full length 
of the end wall, it consists of two low et ts occupying 
a box-seat in the center and a tall, roomy 


the corners, 
(Continued on page 78) 


medicine-case centered above. 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed is 
greater than that covered hy any other kind of prepared 
roofing. Certain-teed comesin rolls—both in the staple 

gray kind and the mineral-surfaced green or red, and 

also in green or red mineral-surfaced shingles for resi- 
dences. Light, medium and heavy Certain-teed Roof- 

ings are guaranteed for five, ten or fifteen years re- 
spectively. The mineral-surfaced Certain-teed is guar- 
anteed for ten years 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 





HE great distributing system that enables every- 

one to buy Certain-teed on the same fair-price 
basis has much to do with the very moderate cost 
of Certain-teed. 
All Certain-teed Roofing is shipped in carload lots to 
numerous Certain-teed warehouses and hundreds of 
distributing centers close to the ultimate purchaser. 
Besides saving freight charges, this system saves 
money in other ways. 
Any dealer can get from a nearby Certain-teed dis- 
tributing center any quantity of Certain-teed—a score 
of rolls or a thousand—at the same fair price per roll. 
He does not have to carry large stocks and add the 
interest on his investment in them to the price of 
Certain-teed. 
In this and many other ways the distributing system 
of the Certain-teed organization effects such decided 
economies that the selling price of roll roofing today 
is generally lower than it was a few years ago. In 
the few places where it is not lower the increase is 
very much less, proportionally, than the increased 
cost of labor and materials. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certfainte 
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PAINT -VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED-BUILDING - PRODUCTS 














New York Ciry. 
Dear Epitor: 

Hats to the left of me and hats to the 
right of me, but which is the right hat 
to choose? That question has multitudi- 
nous answers. I just want to sound one 
warning note. If your springtime hat is 
still in the ofing—still to be bought, not 
sitting on your closet shelf in its gaily 
flowered box, fresh in its tissue wrappings, 
do not buy one of the hats made of the 
bright and shining fabrics or straws. 
With the ultra smart this vogue was 
short-lived and passed without a regret 
to the limbo of fashions quickly com- 
monized. 

The French milliners did not prove 
themselves to be very original in design- 
ing the new chapeaux. There is nothing 
startlingly different in the Napolean, which 
is the success of the moment, and the 
Beret of the season just passed. At the 
winter resorts there was a decided pen- 
chant for the big floppy leghorn hats, as 
demure as a Quaker maid, as beguiling 
as a French novelette. There is such per- 
fect accord, such an inseparable affinity 
between these bewitching leghorn hats 
and the innocent-appearing frocks of 
voile or linen which established the m:- 
saison vogue at the fashion- 
able California and southern 
resorts—but, more of them 
anon. There are quite enough 
straws visible on the Avenue 
to show which way the wind 
blows in the world of milli- 
nery. However, it is my 
belief that fabric hats will 
lead fashion’s van. 


PORTS hats take a whole 

chapter to themselves. 
They can no longer be con- 
sidered with millinery in gen- 
eral. They have proved 
their claim to individuality 
and stand out from the other 
hats as distinctly as a Lon- 
don accent on the American 
In addition to being 


stage. 
individual, the new sports 
hats are charming. One chic 


shop in Fifty-seventh street, 
which counts. the smartest of 
the fashionables among its 
patrons, made a_ superb 
showing of this type of hat. 
Every conceivable material 
was used; all the new sports 
silks—and the weavers evi- 
dently adopted the slogan of 
the English tank corps, 
“Treat ’em rough,” as their 
motto and produced from 
soft silken threads a mate- 
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rial which to the touch is as soft as 
a summer cloud, but to the eye appears 
as rough in texture as a nutmeg-grater. 
Hats with brims at a provocative tilt, 
with tantalizing bows or a_ seductive 
bunch of fruit or an enlivening bit of em- 
broidery—hats destined for romance, 
hats feminine in allure, proving their title 
to sportsmanship by ways and wiles 
known only to the inspired milliner. 


ROM France we borrow quite a funny 

side-tilted, pointed tam, made of any 
kind of material one fancies—silk, satin 
or straw. It has all the impishness of 
Peter Pan coupled with the subdued 
femininity of Goldie Locks. I saw one at 
the Ritz made of dark blue faille silk, em- 
broidered all over in emerald green, worn 
at a saucy slant, as inconsequential as 
thistledown, as intriguing as Tos. But 
I must tell you about this new embroidery 
stitch which appeared on this hat. One 
of the important Fifth Avenue shops 
came out with a long story about it, tell- 
ing of how a little river in Belgium over- 
flowed its banks, ran hither and yon with- 
out aim or purpose, doubling back on it- 
self, forming endless loops and chains; 
and that a peasant maid, looking for 














something new for her Easter frock, de- 
cided to copy in embroidery the contour 
of this little river. All credit to them for 
this pretty legend, but being of a practical 
mind, repairing my own motor and oiling 
my own Victrola, I call it the ‘“worm- 
drive stitch,” and all the world feminine 
who “get out and get under” their own 
motor cars, exploring the depths and 
mysteries of differentials and all such 
things, and those who take their Victrola 
apart to administer a dose of olive oil 
when Geraldine Farrar skips a note in 
Madame Butterfly or Galli-Curci squeaks 
instead of trills in the Shadow Song, will 
understand what I mean and can visualize 
perfectly this worm-drive pattern of em- 
broidery. It is not confined to adorning 
hats, but winds its trackless and endless 
way over dresses and blouses. I saw a 
stunning frock of Maeterlinck blue crépe 
Georgette, hand-drawn in wide blocks, 
made over a cerise satin slip, and this slip 
was patterned all over in the worm-drive 
(if I may be permitted) embroidery in the 
blue which subdued the cerise and made 
of it the perfect gown for the perfect 
lady. Had the cerise not been overlaid 
with the blue stitchery, the effect would 
have been vampish. 














N the spring a young 
man’s fancy gaily turns to 
fancy socks, so the poets sing, 
but not so in the world 
feminine; their thoughts, after 


they have disposed of the 
chapeaux, turn to their 
tailleur. 


Many minds more erudite 
than mine have worked out 
what they call the psychology 
of clothes, and here is their 
thesis: all the appeal for new 
raiment must be addressed 
to youth, for it is only the 
young who constantly want 
to see an ever-changing pano- 
rama of clothes. Of course 
I don’t agree with them, but 
then, I never agree with the 
learned—those who dine from 
the tree of knowledge. Evi- 
dently, however, the designers 
listed to this thesis when it 
came to fashioning the tailored 
suits for this springtime, for 
if nothing else they are youth- 
ful with their little short coats, 
Eton jackets or soft-line 
coats with raglan-cut shoul- 
ders, accordeon- pleated or 
slim skirts—why, one’s grand- 
mother would look like Mary 
Pickford when so arrayed! 
Charming? Yes. When worn 
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NORMA TALMADGE 


fyou may use my testimonial 
to the value of WATKINS MULSI- 
FIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO." 


ALICE BRADY 

"1 consider WATKINS 
MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
O1L SHAMPOO an ideal 
shampoo. It can be used 
with such little effort and 
keeps my hair in won- 
derful condition.” 


MABEL NORMAND 

“T never knew that a 
shampoo could be so 
delightfuluntillused 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL SHAM- 
Poo.” 


PAULINE FREDERICK 

“Not only is the use of 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL SHAM- 
POO beneficial to one’s 
scalp and hair but the 
refreshing and stimula- 
ting after effects are 
delightful and indescrib- 
able.”” 


Ee TIT 





MAY ALLISON 
**Of all shampoos I 
have ever used WATKINS 
MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL SHAMPOO is by far 
the superior.” 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes your 

hair beautiful. It brings out all the real life, 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. This is why leading motion 
picture stars, theatrical people, and discriminating 
women use 


MULSIFIED 


€ 


COCOAN ANUT OIL 
1AMPO on 





This clear, pure, and entirely grease- 
less product’ cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water 
andrubitin. It makesan abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, and 
has the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy, and easy to manage. 

You can get Watkins MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Ori SHAmpooat any drug 
store. A 4-ounce bottle should last 
for months. 

Splendid for Children 
THE R, L. WATKINS CO., 
Cleveland, O, 
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draperies, upholstery, cushions, 
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Guaranteeo / 
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KAPOCK 


atoerento 
“NOT A WORM SILW 


Choose from a gorgeous variety of 


Dept. U 


the 







\OCK Springtime’ s Sunny Draperies 


With the first breath of Springtime let soft, silky KAPOCK radiate the 
message of its loveliness through the windows of your home. 


/ 





“‘Long-Life-Colors” for your 


KAPOCK, carefully handled, 


washes beautifully and the double width permits of splitting. 


It’s economical for you to insist on getting genuine Kapock. 
Look for the basting thread in the selvage. 


Request your drapery dealer to write us for our new ‘‘Kapock Sketch Book’’ 
suggesting in actual colors practical furnishings for your home 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff - Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Coles and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
Bue. and _ 00 at 5  nell 








rubber cushion 


—brush your hair ftei to 
prevent it from falling. 


—Wash your brush freely, 


and obtain the best 
results, 
Retails for $1.5 and up atall 
drug and department stores. 
MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY 
Troy, New York 














Learn Costume 
Designing 


Costume Designing is paying our 


gradua ites munificent salaries. One 
young woman, three months after 
er: eel ion, earns $125a week. Read 
her personal letter, among others, in 


our beautiful FREE art booklet. 

The booklet gives full information 
about the rich opportunities in this 
fine profession. It contains many 
original designs created by our pupils 

lor resident school, send for FREE 
Art Booklet, 21-A; for home-study 
Art Booklet 21-AH. 


course, 





FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 


New York City, 103 East 57th Street 
San Francisco, Scottish Rite Temple 
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with a soft frilly blouse, upturned hat, 
flirty veil and French shoes, the question 
“How old is Ann?” loses its importance. 

The penitential season with its tradi- 
tional sackcloth and ashes is honored 
more in the breach than in the observance 
in so far as clothes are concerned. Fifth 
Avenue presents an ever-changing pag- 
eant of fashions and the smart tea resorts 
have lost nothing of their pre-Lenten 
gaiety. The tea habit grows, and as pro- 
hibition becomes more a fact than merely 
a law, we shall see the tea hour become 
in America quite as much an institution 
as itisin London. And it is really such a 
charming habit. Being a tea hound is the 
nicest thing that has come into my happy 
life. There is something so luxurious, so 
restful, in donning one’s best bib and 
tucker and faring forth to the home of a 
friend or one of the fashionable lounges 
for an idle hour over cinnamon toast, 
Orange Pekoe and a dish of gossip. The 
affairs of the day are over, the business of 
life- pauses; it is so easy to be charming, 
to be amused. I hold no brief for those 
of the White Feather Cult, but I do bless 
the gods, whoever they were, that helped 
to bring into vogue the tea hour. 


Wa seer question the little nice- 
ties of fashion are gaining in their 
importance to one’s personal appearance. 
An ill-chosen hat, footwear a bit passé, 
a tailleur which is longer by one inch than 
it should be—ah me! These things put 
one hopelessly out of the picture. 

I recently ‘‘overlanded” with a woman 
of means, a woman who spent a sinful 
sum for her traveling suit and hat. When 
we arrived in Chicago and between trains 
tead at the Blackstone, she commenced 
to look queer; when we got to New York 
and taxied up Fifth Avenue, like the os- 
trich she wanted to bury her head to 
hide her hat, and from the expression on 
her face I knew that as she contrasted her 
suit with those flashing by, if the tailor 
who cut that coat and draped that skirt 
were near, his family could have collected 
insurance then and there. But then you 
should have seen her a few evenings ago 
when she met me at the Biltmore for 
dinner. Well, after all, New York has 
learned the creed of clothes, and what a 
difference just a few clothes make! 

But one can spend time and thought 
and achieve far better results many times 
than when one just spends money. For 
instance, a friend of mine saw in one of the 
fashionable shops a most delectable collar 
made of sheer batiste, just the color of 
old Normandy lace as fine as cobwebs. 
She hied herself to her little seamstress and 
planned a black velvet afternoon gown— 
just a plain, simple little thing, the kind 
Ina Claire wears to the envy of all woman- 
kind and to the distration of all mankind. 
No trimming at all; just that lovely collar. 
When the frock neared completion there 
was a shopping expedition for the collar, 
and the price in the coin of the realm of 
that simple-appearing collar barely left 
bus-fare out of a hundred-dollar bill. 
What did my friend do? She went home, 
turned out all the odds and ends of real 
lace one accumulates on a journey through 
life and mounted them on filmy white 
batiste in imitation of that incomparable 
collar. Then she went to a paint store 


and bought a small quantity of yellow 
ochre, mixed it with talcum powder, 
dipped the collar until the desired shade 
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Making the goal in perfect form 
| To the individual player goes the honor of scoring, but it’s perfect team work 
that opens the way. Ed. V. Price & Co. dealers everywhere consistently 
score in tailored - to - individual-measure clothes because of the wonderful 
team play in the vast organization of skilled designers and tailors who create 




















The perfect score in tailoring 
means clothes that inspire 
your friends to ask— 


| Ask our dealer in your com- 

munity to show you our new 
woolens, styles and values for 
Spring. You'll be glad you did. 


| 
| 
; ‘ j ? 
| R 
Your copy of “‘Men’s Togs” is ready TA ILORING We 3 f a —plus | 




















Address Ed. V. Price & Co. matchless 


HiTL 317 West Van Buren St., Chicago as ‘4 value, 
AT THE SIGN OF Ct : “A YE JOLLY LITTLE TAILOR 
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Copyright by Ed. V. Price & Co. 
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Ten Pennies for 
Your Thoughts! 


Quality Writing Paper in a handy Tablet form 
—that’s what the HYTONE Tablet is. 


Among discerning persons, you’ll find HYTONE 
in high favor. The convenient form of the tablet invites 
its use for most all your needs. And think of this 
quantity of Quality writing paper for only ten cents. 


[INEN FABRIC 
OYRITING TABLETS 


in six standard sizes -ruled and unruled. En- 
velopes in modish styles to match. Sold everywhere 
by dealers in high grade stationery. 


CMtrerlo)(mceMelele tebe GRO)\i chico etimereli(ae 
send us 50c for usable samples, consisting of three 
HYTONE Tablets, in popular sizes and thirty-five en- 
velopes to match in seven styles. Mention your dealer’s 
name when sending for samples. 


Western Tablet & Stationery Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
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was obtained, the shade flavored wi 
years. I have seen both collars, and on 
my word as a Fashionist I prefer the one 
made at a trifling cost to the one in the 
shop at ninety-eight dollars and fifty 
cents. All is not gold that glitters. 


KNOW a woman whom Kipling would 

describe “as clever as sin,” who pur- 
chased an inexpensive charmeuse gown, 
perfect in line, skillfully draped, as plain as 
a string. A few dollars invested in beads 
and embroidery silk, a few hours spent 
in applying beads and embroidery threads 
to that gown, and it compares favorably 
with a French creation, the price of 
which would stagger any but the wife of 
a Croesus or a moving-picture star. 

And speaking of embroidery, its vogue 
increases instead of diminishes. It ap- 
pears on everything; sometimes just a 
touch of it in subdued colorings; again, 
quantities of it in bizarre effects. 

Tricolette in as many weaves and color 
combinations as there are peppies now 
blooming on the everlasting hills of Cali- 
fornia is used for blouses, and tricolette 
blouses are as useful as they are orna- 
mental. Worn with a pleated skirt they 
form a costume, and worn with a tailored 
suit they express elegance to the last 
degree. 

There is a new silk called cartridge, 
used for blouses. Elsie Janis has loaned 
her name and fame to its exploitation. 
It is used for all kinds of blouses, but | 
think the weave is best adapted te the 
plain and more tailored models. 

France is sending over some lovely 
foulards especially woven for blouses and, 
combined with crépe Georgette, produces 
blouses of unsurpassed chic. 

Separate skirts of plaids big and little, 
worn with coats of duvetyn, enliven the 
first spring days. However, at the fash- 
ionable winter resorts, the smartest 
sports skirts were all white, and in plan- 
ning your summer wardrobe don’t forget 
that as soon as the summer season opens 
white is to enjoy a tremendous vogue. 

The simple lingerie frocks with hand- 
hemstitching, hand-drawn blocks, or 
sometimes elaborated with lace, such as 
were the real successes at the winter re- 
‘sorts, are only waiting for suitable weather 
to reappear _as the favorites of the sum- 
mertime. Worn with colored ribbon 
sashes, tied on the side, or in front, as is 
the newest French fashion, they have an 
unrivalled crisp loveliness. A dress of 
this kind may be achieved with very little 
expense if one is deft with the needle. 

Of course, just now on the Avenue it is 
the one-piece frock of tricotine or serge 
worn with furs which commands most 
attention. Many are made with swinging 
panels; most of them are straight and 
slim of line; some have short sleeves, but 
these will soon give place to frocks of 
taffeta, if I do not miss my guess. 

The French shoes about which I told 
you some months ago go merrily on their 
way and are now accompanied by sheer 
gray silk stockings. 

In New York the craze for bobbed hair 
continues. Maid and matron alike have 
succumbed, but I have noticed recently 
that a few debutantes are letting their 
hair grow, and cunningly do they over- 
come that awkward age which must be 
lived through with growing hair as well 
as with growing girls: a three-cornered 
piece of satin, matching or in direct 
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= 3 ELTOX Rugs offer exceptional opportunities 
to beautify your home at a reasonable price. 


These wonderful rugs are made by skilled workmen 


hey $ in rich colors and beautiful designs which harmonize 
; with all decorations. 


red 
last 
. No other floor covering offers so many advantages 
re, . 

ss for the money invested as Deltox. Ask your dealer 


“a ! z to show these rugs to you today 
t 
the 


Deltox Grass Rug Company 
why & E. H. STEIGER, Pres. 
+ Oshkosh Wisconsin 
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Where the A-B-C 
Shows Its Supremacy 


HERE can be only one A-B-C Super Electric Wash- 

ing Machine. All others are different. Only in 

this machine can you get the efficiency of washing 

principle, the simplicity and ease of operation, the safety, 

and the trim appearance— the combination of super- 

iorities that make the A-B-C the most popular washer 
in the largest cities in the country. 

A-B-C Washing Machines are built by an organization of long 

experience. In every machineis embodied a knowledge of washer 


construction that makes it capable of rendering exceptional service. 
You are sure of getting the greatest possible value when you buy an 


Super Electric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


The big feature of the A-B-C is the exclusive, patented method 
of reversing the cylinder at every revolution. This combines all the 
advantages of both cylinder and oscillating types, giving the greatest 
agitation, and forcing : suds through the clothes faster; it brings the 
theclothes out clean in the shortest possible time without in any way 
injuring the fabric. The cylinder reverses silently—no jar. 

Furthermore, the loosened dirt is immediately separated from the 
clothes, passing out through the holes in the cylinder and settling at 
the bottom of the tub. You have your choice of either a hard maple 
or zinc cylinder in the A-B-C. 


Instructions for Machine Washing Free 


The simplified A-B-C method of washing is explained in “The A-B-C of Wash 
Day”. The method described is recommended by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Mildred Maddocks, director. It will be sent you free with the name of the A-B- 
ealer. Write for it now. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 
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contrast to their dinner or evening gowns, 
was.wound round the head exactly : ; 
bandanna bathing cap, and crossed : 
tied in front with up-sticking ends. Ti e 
effect was piquante. 

The French women have a new f: 
a tiny beaded bag suspended on long cor 
which they carry over the arm, and they 
would as soon think of going out in t 
evening without a powder-puff as without 
this toy-like bag. 

With Easter so near;’ and followit g 
Easter the preparation for the June 
bride’s trousseau, the question of ioahes S 
takes on added importance—“when one 
must settle down to the importance of 
being earnest,” as Oscar Wilde would say 

Tue FAasuIontist. 
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The Home in 
the We st 


(Continued from page 70) 


The two cabinets are of identical design, 
possessing two drawers in the top and a 
shelf compartment, with two paneled 
wood doors, at the bottom. The _ box- 
seat, besides eliminating the necessity 
of a chair, also serves as a receptacle, 
its top being hinged. The medicine- 
case, including its Jowest s pace, contains 
five shelves and its door is set with 
amirror. The cabinets are intended for 
the storing of clean linen, the box-seat 
| forms a natural hamper for soiled linen 
| and the tops of the cabinets provide 
| places for brushes and other articles, be- 
sides serving as dressing-tables. 

As dimensions may be of value to the 
prospective builder it should be stated 
that the combination has a total width of 
eight feet; the cornér ‘cabinets have a 
| height of four feet and, as previously 
| stated, the extensioninto the room is 
about twenty inches. The-seat 1s also 
,twenty inches in depth, its length about 
two feet four inches, height sixteen inches. 
The medicine-case is recessed into space 
between the studding, hence has an ex- 
tension of but an inch beyond the surface 
of the window casing. Its shelves are 








| three inches deep and twenty-six inches 


| long. The other dimensions can readily 
| be computed from the foregoing and from 
the illustration. The floor size is eight by 
ten feet, the ceiling height eight feet six 
inches. 

In order to meet individual require- 
ments, this combination of features may 
be modified or iriterpreted in different 
ways, particularly in ‘regard to lengthwise 
dimensions, or it need'not be adopted in 
its entirety. One-corner cabinet would 
suffice for some families. A single cabinet 
of this kind may easily be installed in 2 
bathroom already completed. In such 
an addition it should be remembered that 
in structural lines and finish a built-in 
feature should be made to harmonize with 
the other woodwork. 

Cuartes ALMA BYERs. 
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CHEESE 


CONTENTS 7% OUNCES 


STERILIZED 
ALL THE GOODNESS 
OF SWISS CHEESE 
IMPROVED 














On the Pass of St. Bernard. 


On the Great St. Bernard Pass stands the ancient convent of the Austin canons. 
And it is from these friendly doors that those wonderful dogs go forth seeking the 
unfortunate traveler lost in the blinding storms of that perpetual Alpine winter. 


Securely fastened to the collar of each dog is a canteen filled with food and drink, 
and a goodly portion of that food ration is the famous Swiss Cheese. For cheese is 
a nourishing, high-powered food with more than twice the protein value of meat 


8 Varieties For many years it was thought that Swiss Cheese could only be made in the 
mountains of Switzerland, but today the Swiss style of 





Each of National Favor 


Kraft 
Chile 
Swiss 
Pimento 
Rarebit 
IN TINS = 8 


Camembert 
Roquefort 
Limburger se , 
8 is being accepted everywhere as the standard of purity and excellence. We could not fill the present Euro- 
pean demand for Elkhorn quality of Swiss Cheese though all of our factories were devoted to its exclusive 
manufacture—and we have more capital invested in cheese making than any other firm in America. 














If you have never tasted Elkhorn Cheese, in Tins,do Elkhorn Cheese, in Tins, is your protection against 
so; a delightful surprise awaits you. Its mild, mellow disappointing quality; its wholesome goodness never 
flavor and creamy texture are making cheese lovers varies. You can buy a week’s, a month’s, or a year's 
everywhere; while its appetizing appearance when _ supply and be fortified with many tempting dishes 
served—its air of refinement—gives a thrill of pride to set before the unexpected guest. No rind, no waste 
to the most exacting hostess. keeps anywhere until opened. 







For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods. 
Served in individual portions at leading hotels and on dining cars. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Send your dealer’s name and 10c in stamps or coin for 
sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 20c for 
both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Address 363 


“THE FIRST HANDS TO TOUCH IT ARE YOURS” River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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E, too, might say to ‘‘Whom it 
may concern,”’ that for more than 
thirty years Carter’s Writing Fluid 
has been known, and so far, if we may 
judge from what many friends tell us, it 
has been “honest, faithful, sober, in- 
dustrious and handy as a servant.”’ 


The same rugged principle of honesty, 
the same desire to serve faithfully, which 
so well founded this business, has pre- 
served for the 
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Carter Products during all 
these years the leadership 
so early established. 











THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement. Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks. Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 

Violet, Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
| Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 





Your signature represents you 
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The Torch in 
the Timber 


(Continued from page 4o) 


| as bad, leaving fire traps in the form 





of slashings. These slashings are not so 
“old fashioned” as Mr. White implies. 
They still exist, and are still being formed 


| each year on lands owned and being cut 


by lumber companies which should cer- 
tainly be up-to-date in their methods. 
There is no type of forest in the country 
except perhaps the yellow pine of the 
South, where the light-burning theory 
seems more plausible than on the open 
sugar or yellow pine stands of the bench 
lands of California and similar open pine 
lands in Oregon. Before coming to what 


| may be called the constructive feature of 





Mr. White’s contention, let us dispose of 
some of the fallacies. In general, he 
greatly understates the damage done to 


| merchantable timber by the forest burn- 


ing. 

The destruction of timber by fire is 
either direct, through killing the tree, or 
burning up a part or all of it; or it 1s in- 
direct, by the action of wood-destroying 
fungi or insects which enter through the 
open fire scars. Scarcely a timber opera- 
tor on the National Forests but complains 
of defective lumber due to partial burning 
of the tree. Verifications of such damage 
(if indeed verification is needed) is had 
from studies made in Oregon by the For- 
est Service, where in one locality forty- 
two per cent of the merchantable trees on 
a given area were fire-scarred. Again, in 
Grant County, Oregon, 22.8 per cent of 
the butt logs examined were fire-scarred, 
and 18.6 per cent were so severely scarred 
that an average of 46.1 board feet, or 14 
per cent of the full scale of the defective 
logs, had to be deducted from that full 
scale. And in addition, in the latter case, 


| 25 per cent of all logs had such pitchy 


| butts that the grade of lumber was 
| lowered. In Calitornia—and at a typical 








mill of the Sierra region—fire was directly 
responsible for over 50 per cent of all the 
cull, and the lumber so lost was, of course, 
of high quality, since it was from the 
larger butt logs. 

Loss by heat killing, cr burning the 
crowns, is the most spectacular form of 
damage that may occur by fire, but for 
the average fire in California pine timber 
this loss, though sure and fairly constant, 
is less than half that due to burning down 
of fire-scarred trees. And the very fact 
that there is comparatively so little of 
this very spectacular and easily discerni- 
ble damage in the California pine has been 
cited, time and again, as proof of the con- 
tention that fires do no damage whatever. 
The fallacy of the argument is self-evident. 

In the second place, burning has inter- 
fered to a very serious degree with repro- 
duction. That reproduction has been 
greatly reduced by fire is shown by the 
immense amount of young growth coming 
in since protection prank on areas that 
had previously been subject to repeated 
burnings. Mr. White apparently holds 


that it does no harm to let fires run 
through thickets of young growth which 
have come in to fill openings in the old 
stand, if they run often enough to keep 
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D° you realize that good home-made cake contains the nutritious ele- 
ments of food in the most delightful form ? And do you further realize 


that when 


ROY 


Absolutely Pure 


BAKING 
POWDER 


is used, the flour, sugar, milk, butter and eggs are so lightly leavened that they are most 


easily digested ? 


Royal contains no alum. Leaves no bitter taste. Never disturbs digestion. 


BUTTERSCOTCH L Py ERs CAKE 
(Pictured at top) 
Y, cup butter or other ahoate ning 

,2 cup sugar aoe 

24 cup milk _ 2 cups flour 

a, teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 te: sara vanilla or other flavoring extract 
Cream shortening well, add sugar slowly and 
the yolks of eggs, which have been well 
beaten. Add milk, a very little at a time. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt together 
and mix in with the first ingredients. Add 
flavoring and fold in the beaten whites of 
eggs, and bake in two greased layer tins in 
moderate oven about 25 minutes. 


BUTTERSCOTCH FILLING and ICING 
_2 cups light syrup 14 cup milk 
1 cup butter 
Boil syrup, butte r and milk together until it 
orms a soft ball when tested in cold water. 
Cool slightly without stirring and pour while 
warm on cake. Chopped nuts may be added 
while icing is still soft. 
FRUIT LAYER CAKE 
(Pictured below) 

4 cup shortening 4 teaspoons Royal 

1 cup sugar Baking Powder 
legg 1 cup milk 2 cups of flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 1g teaspoon salt 
Cream shortening well, add sugar, add the 
yolk of egg, and vanilla. Mix well, add the 
milk, then the flour and baking powder which 


have been sifted together. Mix in beaten 
white of egg. Bake in three greased layer 
tins in quick oven about 15 minutes. Put 
together with fruit filling and cover cake 
with white icing, 
FRUIT FILLING 

114 cups water 2 Ib. chopped figs 
2 tablespoons Juice of 42 lemon 

cornstarch 2 cup chopped blanched 
14 cup fruit jelly almonds or other nuts 
y, cup raisins 2 tablespoons sugar 
Cook jelly with the water, fruit and sugar 
several minutes. Add the cornstarch, which 
has been dissolved in a little cold water. 
Cook slowly until thick, remove from fire, 
add nuts and lemon juice, cool and spread 
between layers of cake. 


New Royal Cook Book Ready—Send For It 


It contains over 400 delightful recipes, many of them 
the most famous in use today—alsoa wealth of new 


Royal Baking Powder Cc. 


138 William St., New York aA 


at tic 


~ 


GD 
aah 








delights that will add interest and variety to your meals 
Send for a copy of this helpful new Cook Book today’ 


“Bake it with Royal 


it and be sure’ 
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oil, t tablespoon of powdered sugar, t table 
spoon of DEL MONTE Catsup, f teaspoon of 
salt and } teaspoon of pepper which have been 
thorougbly mixed. Arrange lettuce leaves in a 
salad bowl and heap spinach in the center, Gar- 
nish with strips of pimiento and slices of lemon 


SPINACH SALAD — Drain t can of DEL z . 
MONTE Spinach and combine with 3 table : % 
spoons of vinegar, 4 tablespoonsof olive or salad & : ; am” 
































For simplest meal or formal dinner— 


There’s a place for Det Monte Spinach in almost 
every menu—on any occasion. So many tempting, 
healthful ways to serve it—and so easy, too. It is 
spinach at its very best —absolutely free from grit — 
better than fresh and cooked ready to use whenever 
you want it, without a bit of trouble. 

Besides, it is very economical and enables you to 
serve spinach as it should be served —all year round 
f  -toadd wholesome, tasty variety to every-day meals. 
These illustrations show just a few of the countless 
appetizing dishes to be made with Det Monte Spin- 
ach. Try them and send for a free copy of our new 
book, “Det MonTE Recipes of Flavor.” It gives many 
other delightful ways to serve spinach as well as the 
numerous other canned fruits, vegetables and food 
specialties packed under the Det Monte Brand. 

















SPINACH,FRENCH 
ST Y LE—Drain, chop and 
season 1 canof DEL MON- 
IE Spinach. Melt 2 table 
spoons of butter, addi 
tablespoon of flour, 14 tea- 
spoon of sugar and ' cup 
of cream. Boil, add spin- 
ach, and arrange in mound 
on serving dish. Garnish 
witb hard-cooked egg and 
buttered toast points. 


“A Address Department. F 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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SPINACH WITH ROAST LAB 
Roast a crown of lamb and when cone re- é 
move to a hot platter, Garnish with strips % 


of pimiento and heap the center with hot 
well-seasoned DEL MONTE Spinach to 

which one tablespoon of lemon juice and ; BRAND 
a little nutmeg have been added Arrange . 


brown potatoes around the roast and gar- 
nish ends of platter with lettuce or parsley. 
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fuel from accumulating. He has, he says, 
examined hundreds of such _ thickets 
through which fire has been allowed to 
run. Unless there was other fuel than the 
treelets themselves, never has he failed to 
find from twenty to eighty per cent of the 
young trees unharmed. But the impor- 
tant matter is not how many trees will 
survive one light fire, for to keep the fire 
light he would burn the area periodically. 
How long would his twenty to eighty per 
cent of surviving trees endure such treat- 
ment! The plain fact is that before sys- 
tematic fire protection was inaugurated 
the young growth was depleted to the 
injury of the forest, and since fires were 
kept out the young growth has come back. 

But still further, the burning has tended 
to open the stands and thus to increase 
the ground cover of inflammable brush 
such as snow-brush, manzanita and white 
thorn. A dense old stand is too dense for 
young trees to thrive, and it 1s too dense 
for brush to thrive. Open the stand and 
brush begins to come in, unless there are 
young trees ready to renew the shade. 
Burn the brush and it increases. This has 
been demonstrated over and over again 
by the studies of the Forest Service. 

Yet Mr. White’s advocacy of the use of 
fire to reduce the fire risk has back of it a 
constructive conception. His error is due 
to the fact that he would have applied 
generally and in a dangerous way what 
can properly be employed only under 
very restricted conditions. That fire can 
be utilized as a protective agency no 
forester can deny; for foresters are them- 
selves making use of this agency all the 
time. 

Fires will burn, argues Mr. White, only 
when there is inflammable material. The 
more dry litter and other débris there is 
on the ground, the harder the fire will 
burn. The more young trees or brush of 
inflammable kind, the fiercer the fire. 
Therefore, remove or reduce this and re- 
duce the hazard. Nothing could be 
plainer. 


Forest Service Principles 

The Forest Service uses this principle 
constantly. It requires disposal of the 
slashings where timber is cut. This, in 
California, is done by piling and burning 

—but not by complete surface burning. 
The Forest Service requires railroads to 
clear and burn their rights-of-way. It 
deliberately makes use of grazing to keep 
down the inflammable grass, recognizing 
the beneficial service of grazing in fire 
protection. Under various circumstances, 
in California, it has burned broad bands 
to serve as fire breaks. 

In the Northwest it requires the felling 
of dead snags as a safeguard against fires, 
as well as slash burning of clearings. 
Under certain circumstances it burns the 
surface of the ground as a silvicultural 
method to induce natural reproduction. 
It has experimented extensively with light 
burning in Florida, Arkansas, and Geor- 
gia. I have personally conducted experi- 
ments in light burning elsewhere in the 
East in years gone by. 

_Mr. White assumes that the Forest Ser- 
vice 1s carrying out a dogmatic principle 
adopted from Europe. A number of years 
ago | went to British India to study the 
system of forestry used by the British. 
lhe conditions there are in some places 
not unlike our owm West. In the moun- 
tains they have extensive pine forests, 
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shedding long needles and making a heavy 
and very inflammable litter. ‘They have 
a dry season in which the danger from 
fire is very great. In the mountain forests 
they practise a prevention system for 
exactly the reason we do in this country. 
In the plains or plateau region, where the 
values do not justify so great an effort, 
they often aim toward a system of burn- 
ing fire lines. I had the opportunity to 
take part in some of the burning opera- 
tions. Each spring the villagers were 
called out to help in the burning. Very 
broad strips were surface burned, from 
40 to 60 feet wide and often wider. Big 
crews of men were thus employed. In 
some places where the stands permitted the 
fire was run through the stands to get rid 
of the great dry leaves of the tropical 
trees. It was a good system under the 
conditions. It was possible because the 
villagers were paid eight cents per day. 
Of course, with high wages, such a method 
would have been wholly out of the ques- 
tion. I mention these various incidents 
to inform Mr. White and his readers that 
we have studied this subject in no dog- 
matic or superficial manner. 


The Matter of Expense 

But if the principles | have recognized 
in the preceding paragraphs are sound, 
why can not and should not they be ap- 
plied as Mr. White desires? The answer 
may be expressed in a very few words. 
In the first place, a system which uses fire 
to protect timber against fire, if it 1s to 
be really protective and not destructive, 
is the most intensive and the most costly 
method of protection of which I have 
knowledge; it is usually so costly as to be 
wholly impractical. Second, it can be 
applied (again, if it is to be protective 
without being destructive) only where 
a mature, dense stand exists, without 
reproduction and young growth which 
should be saved. Such stands occupy 
very limited areas. In the third place, 
there is a vast difference between deliber- 
ately sacrificing the young growth on 
small areas to prevent the spread of fires, 
as for example where railroad rights-of- 
way or fire lines are regularly burned, and 
letting fire run through the whole forest. 

Mr. White does not propose the system 
of expensive control, which makes the use 
of fire protection without its being de- 
structive. Nor does he propose the 
method of burning limited areas or strips 
to increase the safety of the rest of the 
forest. He would burn generally. His 
plan is not a new one. Some ten years ago 
the lumbermen of California carried on a 
campaign for light burning. The argu- 
ments were much the same as _ those 
which Mr. White employs, except as re- 
gards the insect problem. One of the 
leaders in this movement was Mr. T. B. 
Walker. He was a great advocate of 
light burning, and himself carried out a 
system of light burning on some of his 
own lands. 

Mr. Walker’s plan consisted, first, of 
protecting by earth and stones the butts 
of the trees that had been damaged by 
previous forest burning, and then of let- 
ting fires run over the ground in the fall 
to burn up the litter. I visited this work 
about the fall of 1911. Mr. Walker’s 
timber is of very select character. Much 
of what I saw was the choicest heavy 
stands of the region. The casing of the 
butts with earth and stones was an 











ENUS 
PENCILS 


Skittrut artists and productive writers 
prefer the pencils that make their mark 


without effort—that are uniform 


dependable under all circumstances; 
that’s why Venus Pencils are the most 
widely used guva/itypencilsinthe world. 


Made to fit every marking purpose. 17 Perfect 
black degrees, from 6B softest to 9H hardest—and 


both hard and medium COPYING. 
Plainends - per dozen $1.00 
Rubber ends << © 9a 


For bold heavy lines, 
6B - 5B - 4B - 3B 


For general writing 
and sketching, use 


2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines, 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 


Fordelicatethinlines. 
maps, charts, 


7H-8H-9H 


‘VENUS 


Everpointed 


PENCIL 645 


An “‘everready’’ pencil, never 
shorter, nosharpening necessary. 
Made in 16 degrees—SB to 9H 
—a holder for each degree. 

849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils, any 


egree - . - each .40 
842 Refill leads for 849, any degree, per 
box of 6 - - - 60 


-~all are 


ENUS 


PERFECT 
Quality 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 
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206 Fifth Ave., Dept. S, New York 
and London, Clapton, Eng. 
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Clock your Home with Gilberts 


DAZZLE 
Radium Dial, Mahogany 


or American Walnut hand- 
rubbed finish. Height 6} in. 
Width 13 in. 





GILBERT Night and Day 
Radium Dial Clocks 


These Gilbert radium clocks have become ‘“‘the correct thing”’ for 
den, library, boudoir and bedroom. 


You will understand why, when you ask your dealer to show you 
these Gilberts. Their attractive appearance will please you— 
whether you find the excellent Gilbert mechanism inside a fine 
substantial nickel case, or inside a decorative, artistic, mahogany 
case such as illustrated here. 

Their exceptionally long range visibility at night time will come to you as 
a revelation. This long range visibility is the result of the Gilbert “‘LUMA- 
nous” dial as developed by the Gilbert engineering department. Gilbert's 
concentration of radium upon hands and hour-markings means stronger 
radiance at the points where light is needed. 

These Gilbert radiums are the last word in clock comfort and convenience. 
Your dealer carries them all. Pick out the one that best suits your purpose 
and your taste. 


Also STANDARD NON-RADIUM CLOCKS—a full line 


Gilbert non-radium dial clocks appropriate for every room in the house— 
dependable wall clocks, chime clocks, mant!e clocks, desk clocks. Ornamental 
and stylish. Ask your dealer to show you these clocks. The new Gilbert 
decorative designs will add to the atmosphere of refinement of each room 
in your home. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 
ept. S, 
Makers of Pin iee since 1807 at 
WINSTED CONNECTICUT 





TWILITE BASS WINLITE 
Radium**LUMAnous” Dial, Non-radium. A distinguished Chime, in Radium**‘LUMAnous” Dial, 
30 hour continuous alarm ebony enameled case. Height 10} in., 30 hour intermittent alarm. 
Height 6 in., diameter 4} in. width 17} in. Height 6} in., diameter 5} in. 











excellent protective measure for those valu- 
able trees. The burning that I saw was 
in old open stands of mature trees, too 
dense for brush or for effective reproduc- 
tion. The light fires so handled in such 
stands did not do much harm, for there 
was not much that could be harmed, with 
the old trees protected and but littk 
young growth that would be relied upon 
for a future crop of timber. ‘This condi- 
tion at the time was used as an example 
to show the advantage of light burning. 
The system was very costly. 

But the lumbermen as a whole at that 
time did not argue for an intensive system 
of controlled burning. They argued for 
a crude method of forest burning. They 
wanted carte blanche to set fires im the 
woods without control, without regard to 
reproduction, without regard to other in- 
jurious effects. They argued for a de- 
structive system such as they themselves 
had been accustomed to practise, a sys- 
tem that has been wasting the Californi: 
forests like a malignant disease. 


Future Responsibility 

The Forest Service has not merel\ 
responsibility to protect standing public 
timber from destruction by fire. It has 
also a responsibility to secure a replace- 
ment of tree grow th on open areas created 
by abusive past forest burning; and, after 
cutting, the forests must be reproduced 
with a new crop of timber. 

No general automatic method of forest 
burning can be adopted that will not de- 
stroy young growth. Even the burning 
of fire lines costs so much that with the 
funds available but little of it can be done. 
I wish we could do a lot of it. 

The lumbermen have not as yet been 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting young trees, although that respon- 
sibility is coming. They have thought 
only in terms of safeguarding the values 
of their merchantable timber. In using 
the light burning on their lands they have 
destroyed young growth and prevented 
new growth from starting. 

It is not a question of extending such 
destructive methods to the National 
Forests, but of state legislation that not 
only will effectively stop private owners 
‘from using destructive methods that 
react to the grave injury of the state, but 
also will require them to protect by posi- 
tive means both the old timber, in which 
they are immediately interested, and th 
young growth, the timber of the future. 

But is the prevention system piling up 
a hazard that will be greater than can be 
handled? Without a doubt there is a 
hazard that for a limited period will be a 
severe one; every cluster of pines with 
their crowns close to the ground is a 
hazard. The filling up of the stands with 
these young trees will continue to be a 
hazard for a number of years. In count- 
less places young trees are pushing up 
through the brush and will in time shade 
it out, so that ultimately the hazard will 
progressively decrease. The Forest Ser- 
vice has not been able to prevent all fires, 
but that there is danger of great uncon- 
trollable fires that will destroy forests of 
California is not true. 

What has already been achieved is 
very great. In spite of a certain loss by 
fire each year, the forests are gaining 
enormously each year in growth. See 
how the forest is extending down in the 
foothills under protection. Visit the 
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N rural motor express lines, in 

the heaviest city traffic, on the 
farm—wherever General Motors 
Trucks operate, their performance 
brings forth expressions of un- 
qualified approval from thousands 
of satisfied owners. 


GMC Trucks are built and backed 
by the exclusive truck building unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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ELECTRIC RANGES WITH 
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At nine or ten in the morning, 
or perhaps two o’clock in the after- 
noon, she puts the dinner into the 
ovens. At six or seven o’clock in 
the evening she comes back to find 
it ready to serve. 


She doesn’t need to hurry home 
from her shopping trip or the 
matinee. She doesn’t need to give 
the dinner a thought while she’s 
away. 


That’s one of the unique advan- 
tages of a Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Range, with its time and 
temperature control. 


There’s no standing around ahot 
stove ‘‘basting’’ meats or watching 
lest the food burn. There’s no 
need of vigilance to guard against 
its being overdone or uriderdone. 


Automatic control means, too, 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


How the Clock 
Controls the Cooking 


It’s just as simple as setting an alarm clock. 
Turn the little “alarm hand” to the time you 
want current to start, and set the heat indi- 
cator on the oven door at the proper cooking 
temperature. Currentisturned on automat- 
ically at the proper time and turned off auto- 
matically when oven temperature reaches the 
desired point. Cooking then goes on by means 
of the accumulated heat. The Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range is the only range that 
turns the heat both on and off automatically. 


Cooking Never Keeps Her Home 


that you can put breakfast in the 
ovens at night and have it ready 
to put on the table when you get 
up next morning. 


Besides giving you a new free- 
dom from household cares, the 
Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Range has many other important 
advantages. One of these is that 
it insures the same satisfactory 
results every time. 


You’ll find, too, that the food 
has a flavor impossible to impart 
by any other method of cooking. 


Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Ranges come in various sizes 
and styles and at different prices. 
Ask your light and power company 
about them. If it does not have 
them in stock or cannot give you 
theinformation you want, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Furniture that looks good 
ts never old 


Most furniture that is consigned to the junk heap finds its 
way there because it doesn’t look good. Let a chair, or a 
table once get a scratched or marred surface and it is shoved 
into the store room or attic, out of sight. 


You’ve probably done this yourself. Go pull them out. You’ll 
find the trouble is only “skin deep”. Renew their surfaces with 
Acme Quality Varnish and you have new furniture—an 
antique perhaps—-good for years and years of further service. 


ILITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


It is not only with furniture that trouble starts at the sur- 
face. Moisture and grinding dirt scuffed into your floors will 
cause them to warp, splinter and decay. A protecting coat of 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac would prevent this. 





Rust and decay never sleep. Every minute of the day they 
hover over your possessions watching for exposed surfaces. 
Keep all surfaces protected with Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes and they will never get in their deadly work. Save 
the surface and you save all. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 





Dept. M Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt LakeCity 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


ae Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 
Neals 
if Enayne] \ 






For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
J J woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
== Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 























Lassen country and see the immens: 
amount of young growth. Study the con- 
ditions in the Klamath now, with thx 
great quantity of young pine filling u; 
the gaps made by former abuse. The 
National Forest areas before the present 
system of protection were progressively 
going down hill by forest burning. They 
are now progressively gaining in yield of 
material of great potential value. 

Mr. White asserts that the protective 
system increases the damage by insects. 
He believes that forest burning kills in- 
sects; that keeping fire out breeds them. 
The control of insect pests in American 
forests is something about which we have 
still much to learn. That it is of very 
great importance I fully recognize. While 
I cannot accept as entirely accurate all 
of Mr. White’s specific statements re- 
garding the destructiveness of insects in 
comparison with fire, I do not wish to 
cavil or split hairs over minor points. |] 
am perfectly willing to agree with him 
that insect destruction sometimes takes 
place on a large scale, that it is going on 
all the time on a lesser scale with an im- 
mense aggregate loss of valuable timber. 
But that fires can have any efficacy as a 
means of reducing that menace I am com- 
pelled, with all due regard for Mr. White’s 
strong opinion to the contrary, to call in 
question. 


About Bark Beetles 

The insect attacks to which Mr. White 
refers are the work of certain bark beetles 
belonging to the genus Dendroctonus. 
It was the Dendroctonus ponderosa which 
destroyed a large part of the yellow pine 
in the Black Hills between 1goo and 1907. 
This was by far the most extensive and 
serious outbreak in a single body of tim- 
ber which I have ever known. The loss 
of over one billion feet of timber which 
Mr. White cites as having taken place in 
these seven years may instructively be 
compared with the loss of seven billion 
feet of mature timber which took place in 
northern Idaho and western Montana, 
in the National Forests alone (the private 
losses in addition I can not state) in the 
fires of 1910. But I am not concerning 
myself with the question whether fires or 
insects cause the heaviest losses of mer- 
chantable timber; both are bad enough. 
What I do wish to point out ts, first, that 
the Black Hills outbreak took place, very 
inconveniently for Mr. White’s theory, in 
a pine forest peculiarly subject to frequent 
surface fires on account of the large local 
population, and died out (contrary to Mr 
White’s statement, with much standing 
timber still untouched) at the very time 
when the Forest Service was getting the 
fire situation well in hand; and, second, 
that while it destroyed much of the stand 
of timber over a wide area, unlike the 
forest fires in Montana and Idaho and 
unlike repeated light fires in California, 
it left the reproduction and young growth 
on the ground, so that a new supply of 
timber is rapidly coming on. 

Bark beetles attack principally good- 
sized trees and never menace seriously the 
reproduction; fires consume the reproduc- 
tion first of all, and may entirely denude 
the land of tree growth. This is why I am 
compelled to regret so deeply Mr. White’s 
advocacy of fire as a means of combatting 
bark beetles. Lumbermen are not much 
concerned over what happens to the 
young growth, as a rule. If they are led 
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How Many Miles Shou 
a Cord Tire Run? 


There are countless tales told 
about Miller Tire mileage. 

They have multiplied Miller 
Tire users in late years, and 
these tires have become a sen- 
sation. 

These tales center here — thou- 
sands of them. And we fear that 
some are misleading. 


* * 


ire mileage depends largely 
on conditions—on size, load, care 
and roads. 

Oiten excessive mileage figures 
refer to an over- 
size tire. 

We’ve at- 
tained uni- 
form tires. But 
varying condi- 
tions may vary 
mileage 50 per 
cent to 75 per 
cent. 


Comparisons 

The real 
Miller fame is 
due to count- 
less compari- 





Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. 

Geared- to-the- Road 
side treads to mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUEBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Mitler Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
4 Aiso Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes — 
feam-Mates of Uniform Tires-- Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubbder Goods for Homes 
well as Hospitals. 








Large tire users spend years in 
comparing Millers with a score of 
rival makes. It is by winning such 
contests, the country over, that 
Miller has gained its supremacy. 

Yet there mileage differs im- 
mensely. The Hudson Taxi Co. 
of Detroit reports an average of 
15,000 miles on Miller Cords. Yet 
our factory tests on scores of jit- 
neys and taxis average 10,000 
miles. We use under-size tires to 


get quick and extreme tests. 








A Radical Test 

The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 
Angeles run 17 Packard Buses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 pas- 
sengers and weigh 8,600 pounds 
loaded. 

Miller won in their road tests, by 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in many other stage-line tests. 











We get many heavy-car rec- 
ords of 16,000 to 22,000 miles. 
Yet we run four Pierce-Arrow 
all under-tired, 320 
And our average is 10,000 miles. 
Yet Millers are uniform tires 

¢ 
What Tests Show 

Eight machines in our factory 

run two tires each 650 miles a day 


—under proper load on the aver- 
age road. This is on geared-up ma- 
chines, run night and day. There 
Miller Cords average 15,000 miles. 

Five of the best rival makes 
are constantly compared with 
them—to prove to ourselves, 
nonth after month, that Millers 
average best. 

That’s our only standard. Mile- 
age must vary on tires in use. 
But a Miller must excel in com- 
parisons. 


The Proper Test 


There are two ways to judge 
Miller Tires. One is by records 
won against all comers in count- 
less long, hard tests. We pub- 
lish many of them—all are at 
your comiman 





mpare them on 
Oppo ite wre Is with the best 
her tire you know. We will 
gladly rest our case with you on 
any Miller Tire. 

You owe such a test to the 





ett ¢ awe eT ee ob 
Muller, in view of its great repu- 
tation. And in view of the rec- 
ords won. Make it. See what 


mileage you can get under your 
conditions. 


Mitler Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 


Specify Miller Tires on 
yournewcarifitlacks them 


To dealers we offer 
a rare opportunity 
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to believe there is even a small chance 
that surface fires will save their mer- 
chantable trees from the Dendroctonus, 
many of them will try burning. The loss 
will not be confined to the reproduction, 
in point of fact; but the reproduction will 
suffer most, and that loss most concerns 
the public. 

Mr. White’s whole broad theory of the 
efiicacy of fire as a means of protecting 
timber against Dendroctonus infestations 
rests on the results of certain observations 
of his own. On the strength of his count 
of the number of insect-infested trees on 
two adjoining tracts of 700 acres each, one 
of which was burned over and the other 
not, he apparently regards the case as 
closed. The Forest Service has made simi- 
lar counts with exactly the contrary re- 
sults. Mr. White says he has eighteen 
other instances. Obviously this is a case 
in which there is a considerable amount 
of apparently conflicting evidence. Hasty 


generalization in such cases are thor- 
oughly unsafe. Conclusions must be 


drawn not merely on the basis of observed 
conditions in a single place but with a 
background of biological facts and laws, 
and an intimate knowledge of the life his- 
tory of the insects in question. Without 
attempting at this time to set forth in de- 
tail the grounds on which my judgment is 
based, I must say that my own observa- 
tions, those of my assistants generally, 
such knowledge as I have gained in the 
course of many years, and the knowledge 
and positive conclusions of the foremost 
specialists in entomology entirely fail to 
support Mr. White’s theory. 


A Question of Perpetuation 

Even if the theory were proved, it 
would not follow that we should practise 
forest destruction in order to be rid of the 
beetles. Mr. White holds that the only 
way to determine whether the remedy 1s 
worse than the disease is to try and see. 
I can not agree with him. For the remedy, 
if generally applied as Mr. White would 
have it applied, could only mean one 
thing. It would be practically giving up 
the battle for forest perpetuation. It 
would mean, as I have already tried to 
make clear, a disastrous sacrifice of all 
that we have gained in improved condi- 
tions through fifteen years of protection, 
and an abandonment of the effort to 
reproduce the present stand; and this 
would be done in order to try a proposed 
remedy for a lesser danger, and a remedy 
which gives no promise of being successful. 

Doubtless Mr. White will ask, what, 
then, do I think should be done? Are we 
to take no thought for that stand? Shall 
we continue to suppress the fires while let- 
ting the beetles alone? Most emphatically 
not. He himself brings forward strong 
evidence that there is no need for that. 
Let me quote him. 

“Tn 1916 I rode for four days in exami- 
nation of certain private forest lands in 
the mountains back of Fresno. It is won- 
derful timber, clean and big. I saw hun- 
dreds of beetle-killed and beetle-infested 
trees, both in groups or “centers” and 
singly. Last fall I rode through that 
forest again. In the same area I saw jus: 
three trees and these were newly infested. 
This tract comprises sixteen thousand 
acres. On an estimated seven hundred 
acres of Government timber next door I 
saw thirty-nine ‘bug trees.” “That 1s what 
control work will do. 
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keep their fineness all 
through their life. 


‘T’ve introduced Berry 
Brothers’ varnish products 
to a good many people in 
my long years of work, and 
I’ve never found one that 
didn’t appreciate them more 
and more as time went on, 
and didn’t like me better 
because of the good com- 
pany I kept.” 


There is a Berry Brothers’ 
product, backed by sixty- 
two years of quality manu- 
facturing, for every varnish 
need. Liquid Granite, for 
floors; Berrycraft, for inte- 
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By spottin; 
every infested tree, cutting 1t down befor 
the adult beetle emerged, peeling the bar} 
to expose the larvae and eggs and burnin 


“How was this done? 


the whole mass. * * * It is a methox 


I have watched carefully and it has be: 
everywhere effective when properly done 
(The italics in this last sentence are mine 

On Mr. White’s own testimony, ther 
fore, control of bark beetle infestations 11 
California is entirely feasible withou 
forest burning. He is speaking, it is tru 
of a specihc method of control, as against 
other methods which he considers hop: 
lessly ineffective. 

While I have some familiarity with th: 
work of forest insects, gained during 
long experience in forest work, I do not 
propose to discuss all of Mr. White 
somewhat sweeping statements regarding 


| insect control methods and bark beetles 


| It is not necessary. 


He may argue thes 
matters with the entomologists if hx 
pleases. As a forester my interest 1s 
primarily not in defending or confuting 


| theories and suppositions, by whomsoever 


advanced, but in finding and applying 


| methods of protection that will work, and 


| We 


| with considerable success. 


will not cost too much to be feasible. 
And that we are learning to do. 
Plans for the Future 

We are not letting the beetles alon¢ 

are fighting them in many places 

A number ot 


| serious outbreaks in various parts of the 
| West have been brought under control. 


| to ight them is accumulating. 


| peated. 


This has been made possible by the advice 
which we have received from the experts 
of the Bureau of Entomology. And as we 
fight the insects, better knowledge of how 
I do not 
believe, for example, that if the Black 
Hills infestation had been discovered last 
year instead of twenty years ago (for it 
was discovered in its incipiency, and by a 
forester, as it happens) that history of 
wide-spread devastation would be re- 
Forest officers are now carrying 


| on their observations, to detect the danger 


of such outbreaks and enable us to take 
the best remedial measures that we can, 


on a very wide scale. 
Yet we are not doing enough. I am 
| well aware of that. Before we shall be 


| remedy which 1s most successful. 


able to do that we shall have to have both 
a great deal more money and a great deal 
more knowledge. I wish that Congress 
would give us a very substantial increas: 
in the fund available for fighting insects; 
for we badly need more. The knowledg: 
we must get as we go along. We shall 
keep on trying until we know we have the 
But one 
thing we shall not do—we shall not mur- 
der the patient in order to be rid of the 
disease. 

Fundamentally the question is a simple 
one, easily grasped. It is to keep forests 
from being destroyed and to grow new 
ones. Mr. White’s method of forest 
burning won’t do it. Without realizing 
it, he has urged a destructive system. If 
lumbermen generally should adopt that 
system it would mean substantially the 
wiping out of priv: ite forests as import int 
sources of future timber supplies. But 
Mr. White urges it for the public forests 
also. In doing so he is urging the em- 
ployment of a practise that would prevent 
realization of the objects for which the 
National Forests were established. 
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_The WDC is a pipe that 
gives your favorite mixture 
a chance to make good.. 


Genuine French Briar 
seasoned the WDC way. 


And there’s a shape to 
suit the taste and fancy of 
every man who smokes. 


Your dealer can supply 
you with a WDC. 


WM. DEMUTH & Co., NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of Fine Pipes 


| In the House 
| of Another 


(Continued from page 60) 


“Oh. There was a child.” Calthorp. 
was plainly surprised. ‘Did it die?” 

“Yes. Well, that is—not exactly” 
frowning. “There was a premature ex 
plosion up the line, and some fool tele- 
phoned in that we were all killed. One 
or two fellows were knocked out, but no 
one was killed.” 

“And was—’ That made her ill?” 

“Yes. She was very ill. And the child 
was lost.” 

“Ah.” Calthorpe looked much as a 
miner might who has quite suddenly 
struck a pay streak. ‘‘And did you notice 
any change in her after that illness?” 

“No.” Alan looked questioningly at 
him. “After the loss of the child there 
was no necessity for retirement, whole or 
partial, of course. She gradually began 
to return to her old life of pleasure and 
excitement seeking. And—’” 

“Of course it was gradual. She wouldn’t 
be likely to change overnight,” said Cal- 
thorpe, amused. “Didn’t you know 
that that kind of illness constitutes a 
great shock to the nervous system of a 
woman! And didn’t it ever occur to you 
that the shock and illness had anything 
to do with this craving for pleasure and 
excitement?” 

“No”’—thoughtfully. “She seemed 
quite well. Just how do you mean! 
You’ll have to be more explicit. I’m no 
physician,” he added, smiling ruefully. 

“No. Neither am I. But I have a 
little common sense. I know that when 
men recover from illnesses and_ their 
nerves are unstrung they often fly to 
stimulants—drugs or drink. Women 
don’t so often do that. They fly to ex- 
citement. Which is a stimulant of a 
kind, of course.” 

“And you think—?” began Alan. 

“T think if you had had a little patience 
and understanding, and if you had real- 
ized the sick nervous state of thts girl, all 
would have been well,” asserted Cal- 
thorpe with decision. “If you had gone 
out with her instead of insisting on het 
staying at home and repressing, con- 
stantly repressing; if you had done any- 
thing to divert her mind for a while, tim« 
and affection would have healed her. 
Instead of that you were away a good 


deal, I suppose 

Alan nodded. “Yes. We began the 
tunnel about that time.” 

“Yes. And when you were home you 
began to be impatient and estranged 
Then Renshaw came along and gave her 
the sympathy and apparent understand- 
ing which she needed—and which you 
ought to have given her. Oh, it’s very 
ordinary. Many thousands of lives have 
come to wreck in just that way.” 

Alan looked impressed. He was im- 
pressed—very deeply. And _ tortured, 
too, by many emotions that for long 
months had been allowed no place in his 
well controlled mind. Hope and regret, 
and desire for the woman he had loved 
desire that he had buried deeply away 
| but which he found still very much alive. 

“If she had gone to a psycho-analyst, 
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Or a neurologist, or to anyone acquainted 
with the signs of sick psychology, she 
could se been spared a deal of misery,” 
went on Calthorpe thoughtfully. “But 
still I don’t know that it would have been 
as well in the long run. As it 1s, she has 
been her own psycho-analyst. The slight 
split in personality that her illness pro- 
duced, the accident and the experiences 
she has since passed through have been 
welded together. By the sternest kind of 
discipline this girl has cured herself.” 

Alan nodded. He was thinking again 
of the marvelous change that had taken 
place in Elsie—a change that he had 
acknowledged and credited, but credited 
with an entirely false basis. 

‘T shouldn’t have thought it possible,” 
he said then, “that a slight accident could 
so entirely matamorphose a person— 
make an entirely different person from 
the original, as it were.” 

“Tt couldn’t, of course. It didn’t.” 
answered Calthorpe calmly. “The severe 
daily experience she went through only 
brought out what was patent and poten- 
tial in Elsie. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would probably have taken half 
a lifetime to develop as much. Longer 
than that maybe. But it only brought 
out what was already there. It couldn't 
bring out what wasn’t there—on_ the 
principle that you can’t get out of a thing 
what isn’t in it.” 

Alan nodded. ‘No. 
been in her, of course.” 
hands round his knees and_ looked 
thoughtfully before him. “Knowing 
what you have just told me, I can look 
back and see that she really was wonder- 
ful.” He turned to Calthorpe with a 
candid smile. ‘Many times I found my- 
self marveling at her even then, and yet 
of course I attributed the change to just 


the shock I wish I had 


It must have 
He clasped his 


the warning 
only known,” regretfully. Then he 
frowned suddenly. ‘That fellow Ren- 


shaw needs a good thrashing and I'd like 
to give it to him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
drily. “He wanted Elsie. 
very plain that you didn’t. He seems to 
have been straight enough about it. He 
wanted her to divorce you and marry 
him. Sometimes that’s the best way out 
of a hopeless muddle. How could you 
expect him to know that in this case it 
wasn’t? Better forget him. You your- 
self were the one most nearly instrumental 
in handing her over to him.” 


said Calthorpe 
You made it 


Alan turned to him with one of his 
rarely pleasant smiles. “All right,” he 
said. “I'll take all the blame. Don’t 


a moment that I’m letting 
I’m not. I know I 
self-opinionated 


imagine for 
myself off scot free. 
short-sighted, 


was a 
idiot, and deserved all I got. But—At 
won’t matter so much if—” 

paused again thoughtfully, anx- 


EK 
H And Calthorpe said nothing 


to lighten the se!f-condemnatory verdict. 
Liking both equally, with these two whose 
affairs he was trying to smooth, Calthorpe 
was quite impersonal. He knew that 
Alan had loved his wife, that he still did. 
He .knew, too, that from a man of Alan’s 
make-up no other course could have been 
expected than the one he had_ taken. 
From their different standpoints both 
Alan and Elsie were justified. Yet he was 
anxious to press home now the lesson the 


ously. 
















































present outcome might have for a to: 


rigid viewpoint. 


“You say Elsie is in Denver?” asked 
Alan then, after a few moments’ dee; 
thought. 


“She was at that time. Not now.” 
“Well, do you know where she is?” 
“T have an idea. Why?” 

“Why? Why, because I’m going 
her,” said Alan calmly. 

“She hasn’t forgotten,” ebserved Cal 
thorpe pointedly, “your outright refusa! 
to allow her to accompany you when you 
started for this place. I talked to he: 
quite a while trying to eradicate that 
bitter feeling. You see, she happened t 
kwow that her motive was right and good, 
and that you had no proper reason for 
refusing to have her with you. What 
shall you say?” 

The keen, clear eyes of the man wer 
gentle and reminiscent. “I will confess 
my blundering stupidity. She will for- 
give me,” he said. 


HEN he thought over Calthorpe’s 

words. ‘Though here to his face Cal- 
thorpe might be somewhat condemnatory 
and reproachful, away from him he had 
evidently pleaded his cause with Elsie. 
Alan had always felt for Calthorpe the 
strong liking and admiration that one 
square man feels for another; but now, as 
he thought of all this man—busy man of 
big affairs as he was—had done, of the 
time, trouble and interest he had ex- 
pended, he was lifted for the moment out 
of his usual reserved self. 

“Mr. Calthorpe,” turning to him with 
a grave smile, “I’m not going to thank 
you—in words—for what you are doing 
for me and Elsie. It would be foolish to 
try to. We shall thank you all our lives. 
But for you it is extremely improbable 
that we should ever have come together 
again. We should have gone on misun- 
derstanding and leading lonely, unfin- 
ished, dissatished lives. When | think of 
the trouble and valuable time you have 
spent on us, I’m—Well,.I just feel humble. 

can’t even begin—” 

“Well, then, don’t,” advised Calthorpe 
lightly, but laying an exceedingly friendly 
hand on his shoulder; “because instead 
of needing thanks I feel highly privileged. 
If you can make that girl happy—and be 
happy yourself—from now on, I’m more 
than rewarded for the little trouble | 
have taken.” 

“T can make her happy. I know I can,” 
said Alan confidently. “Both her past and 
future will be in my hands. Of the past 
I shall resurrect only the sweetest things 
out of those times we had together at 
first. If I can only get her back—restore 
her to what she was in those days! Did 
her when we were first mar- 


~ 


, 


ve ju ever see 


ried? She was the most radiant, joyous 
thing you could dream of.” 
“She is very quiet and grave now, 


said Calthorpe. 
“T know. 


That is one of the things 


one of the changes—that surprised me 
most. She grew so quiet and— oh, 
weighty in manner. Even her looks 
changed,” thoughtfully. “Changed with- 
out changing—if you can understand 


what I mean. 
“T think I can understand. Of course, 


you can never expect a return of that 


thoughtless girlhood. She has been 
through too much. Her happiness will 
always hold a greater understanding. It 
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happiness, none the less. And 
he inquired suddenly 


can be 
how about you?” 
and quizzically. 
“Me? You mean my happiness? Oh,” 
he smiled almost boyishly, “if yeu had 
just gone on living—‘just gone on’ is the 
right term—with a great loss, a want, 
tucked away deep and trampled on and 
ignored, and some one suddenly handed 


you—well, all you wanted don’t you 
think you’d feel reasonably secure about 
your happiness? ‘that’s the way I’m 
feeling.” 


Calthorpe nodded, with a sort of oddly 
contented smile. ‘Then he looked at his 
watch and rose. 

“T’ve got to catch the night train south. 
No question about that. Come on down 
to camp with me, Alan.” 


“Yes—I’m coming.” Alan got up at 
once. “Can you wait a moment while I 


speak to the foreman?” 
“Of course. Go ahead. 
aboard.” 


rl 


climb 


E did so, and sat down in a leisurely 
way. In about five minutes Alan 
swung aboard. He smiled at the driver of 
the jitney—the grave, pleasant smile that 
the men liked. 
“All right, Steve.” 
As soon as he was seated beside him, 
Calthorpe had a question ready for Alan. 
“There’s just one thing I’m not clear 
about in this case, Alan. I think you can 
elucidate. That is Miss Hamby’s part 
in it. What on earth made her act as she 


did?” 

“Oh!” Alan smiled. “That was odd, 
wasn’t it? I mean, the way the different 
purposes—hers and_ FElsie’s—dovetailed 
in. Of course neither one understood 
what the other was really driving at. 
You know, Miss Hamby used to be Ren- 
shaw’s secretary—” 

“Yes. I know that,” Calthorpe nodded. 
“T guessed that was at the bottom of it.” 

“Yes. It seems—” He paused. “Ot 
course I don’t know just how right she 
was in her conjectures—Renshaw may 
merely have been having one of his affairs 
—anyway, she seemed very much in love 
with him, and intimated that there had 
been an understanding between them. 
When Elsie came on the scene, this—this 
understanding died away, I suppose.” 
He frowned slightly. “At all events, she 
learned in the office of Renshaw’s plan to 
get me out of the way and came and told 
me of it. She was so afraid I would leave 
Elsie behind when I went forth in search 
of fortune, and so play into Renshaw’s 
hand. She even came to the house to 
try to—” 

“Humph! How discreet!” commented 
‘S althorpe in almost a sarcastic manner. 

“Well, of course, to me she did not pre- 
sume to place the blame on any one but 
Renshaw. And then she was very much 
worked up and upset—hardly herself at 
all,” said Alan, in an evident effort to be 
as charitable as possible. “I tried to talk 


her into a calmer frame of mind. I don’t 
know 
“T guess you succeeded,” coolly. “She’s 


going to marry your successor.” 
“Oh!” Alan was plainly taken aback. 
“Well e 
“You don’t know whether to congratu- 
late him or not?” queried Calthorpe, an 
amused twinkle in his eye. “Oh, well,” 
he went on more indulgently, ‘ ‘happi- 
ness makes all the difference in the world 


‘ 


to one’s disposition. And I suppose she 
did have pretty tough luck for a time.’ 

“I suppose so,” agreed Alan easily. 
‘They were nearing the camp and Ala: 
hastily recollected that as yet he did not 
know of Elsie’s whereabouts. He turned 
questioningly to the man beside him, and, 
anticipating the demand about to be 

mi ude of him, Calthorpe parried it. 

“Can’t you ride on down to Berkhold’s 
with me? Does this jitney come back up 
to camp tonight?” 


“No. But I can see that it does, 
agreed Alan readily. “Yes, Pll ride down 
with you. Can’t you stay and have 


supper though? ‘The S. P. doesn’t pass 
through Berkhold’s till late. Of course 
it’s only a mess-house supper, but—’ 

“That would be all right. I’d enjoy it. 
But I think I'll be getting back down. 
Go and get a coat, Alan. It will be night 
before you get back.” 

Alan laughed and shrugged his flannel 
clad shoulders. “Oh, I never wear a 
coat. 

“T might want to borrow it myself be- 
fore train time,” suggested Calthorpe 
casually. 

“Oh! All right.’ 
stantly. “I'll go and get it. 
shack up there. Will you come up! 

“No. Tl just stay here, I think,’ 
said the other, smiling comfortably. 

“Allright. Vl be back in five minutes.” 

He went up the hillside with easy, 
swinging gait, threw open the door of the 
little building, entered, and took about 
two steps across the floor. 

Elsie stood facing him. She had taken 
off her hat and it lay on the table beside 
her. She stood in a quiet, waiting atti- 
tude. Her head was thrown slightly back, 
her lips parted; but she looked neither 
defiant nor pleading. Only waiting— 
with a certain brave dignity. 

Alan gasped with surprise as he came 
to a halt before her. He looked into her 
eyes, and she into his, for one long second, 
and then her eyes fell. He held out his 
arms with half murmured words of relief 
and delight. 

“Why, Elsie—Elsie!”’ 

Elsie hid her face against the soft 
wool of his shirt and felt the tight 
clasp of his arms about her and_ the 
pressure of his body against hers. Hot 
tears came to her eyes—tears of relief 
from long and well-nigh intolerable long- 
ing and suspense and strain. 

Alan discovered the tears as he lifted 
her face to kiss her. ‘‘What—tears?”’ he 
exclaimed. 

Elsie brushed them away hastily. 
“They came just because I’m so—so glad 
and happy, I suppose. I don’t cry over 
things any more. Haven’t cried since 
oh, not since you went away.” 

Alan took the handkerchief out of her 
coat pocket and, with his fingers under 
her chin, wiped away the traces of tears. 
Then he kissed her eyelids softly. 

“T was a brute, wasn’t I? Did you cry 
much?” 

“Oh—oceans,” said Elsie truthfully 
and with a little sigh of painful memory. 


7 faint, pleased smile deepened on 
Calthorpe’s lips as the moments 
passed. Several members of the camp, 
Con for Berkhold’s, climbed aboard the 
vitney. Steve, the driver, began to fidget. 
“Tsn’t Mr. Leland going down to Berk- 
hold’s?” he inquired of Calthorpe at last. 


Alan jumped up in- 
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The Four-Door Sedan With Triplex Springs 


HESE wonderful springs permit 

your car to seep going on rough 
roads without the usual discomfort 
to passengers and damage to car. 
They absorb road shocks, reduce 
choppy rebounds and prolong the 
life of the car, thus making upkeep 
cost remarkably low. 


You ride with the comfort ofa long, 
heavy car, and with the convenience 
and economy of very light weight. 

This beautiful Four-Door Sedan is 
a closed car of unusual distinction, 
compact yet roomy; luxurious, yet 
easily handled. It weighs only 200 
pounds more than the touring car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
WILLYS-OVERLAND PACIFIC COMPANY, Main Office, San Francisco 
WILLYS-OVFRLAND, LIMITED Toronto, Canada 
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Beautiful Anita Stewart 
Prefers These Exquisite Veils 


The popular stars of filmdom who are looked to 
for fashion inspiration are most enthusiastic wearers 
of the J3cxnzé-}3 Veil—imported from France. 


Anita Stewart, the idol of the screen, is delighted with 
PBonnte}3 Veils. She says: “They are the loveliest Veils I 
ever wore! Such delicate silken meshes! And such exquisite, 
flattering designs! You would know they are French. It is 
so wonderful to have a Veil that you just slip on—without 
a single pin or knot! The slender silk elastic run through 
the edge of the /3cmnzé}3 Veil is such a clever idea! It holds 
the Veil snugly under my chin—where my old-style veils 
always flapped loosely”. 


7693 VEIL 


es IMPORTED FROM FRANCE * 
“Just Slip iton/ 


Get one of these lovely French j3cxn}3 Veils today. So 
different from any other Veil you ever wore! No tying—no 
pinning! Worn over your small hat and under your large 
ones. At the Veiling and Notion Counters of the better 
shops---guaranteed—-!0c, 25c, 50c. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us 50c for the Veil Miss Stewart is slipping 
on---Pat. No. 204. 


THE /3oxnéé}3 CO., Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“T’m not sure whether he is or not,” 
id Calthorpe easily. “Suppose you try 
at tuneful horn of yours. 

Steve did, and echoes awoke from the 
otesting hillside. ‘Two figures rushed 
the door of the cabin and Calthorpe 
ined out of the jitney window and 
ived merrily. 


t 


“*No—he 1 ism *t coming,” he told the puz- 
vied driver. ‘‘Full speed ahead, Steve.” 


Steve lost no time obeying, and the 
auto bus moved off. 

The contented smile stayed on Cal- 
thorpe’s face as he rode down to Berk- 
hold’s, and in his eyes was a serene, almost 
reverent look. Sunshine and spring was 
on the tree tops and on the hill sides—and 
in the hearts of the man and woman he 
had just left. And Calthorpe found it all 
very good. 


THE END 


In response to the request for letters giving the reader’s solution of Elsie’s predicament 
prior to the publication of the last instalment, numerous communications have been 


received. 


The names of the prize-winners will be announced in the May issue. 


—The Editors. 





When S pring Calls from the 
Hill Tops 


(Continued from page 44) 


comfortable. The night without had not 
changed a whit. Through the upper dev- 
astated windows I could dimly trace the 
outlines of fir spires against the murky 
sky. It was far more pleasant prospect, 
however, to lie and study the wondrous 
color pictures generated by the burning 

if the damp wood, to listen to the popping 
i the steam artillery and the singing of 
imprisoned moisture that sometimes 
whined like a captive insect. 


A Thief in the Night 


Then there was a scratching of some 
animal up on the roof and in a few mo- 
ments as I listened, not breathing, there 
was a noisy tinkle among some tin cans 
in the corner. Now it is all very well to 
know that there never is anything in the 
woods to harm you, but when wild neigh- 
bors come into camp with me I like at 
least to know who they are. Quietly I 
picked up my little flashlight and, rising, 
ie its rays into the dark corner. There 
was a score of empty cans littered there— 
and nothing else. Somewhat relieved 
and yet mystified I lay down again, when 
in a few minutes those cans again an- 
nounced disturbance. I popped up again 
sure of him this time, but there was 
“darkness there and nothing more.” 
\eain the cans became melodious and 
again I tried the flashlight without avail. 
Then I waited and when the next holder 
of pork and beans began its uncanny 
shunting round I hurled a heavy stick 
fairly into the disturbance and raised 
mighty clang and clatter of my own. I 
knew my visitor well enough now; .at 
least I thought I did. Breer Pack-rat 
was on the job; and before I retired this 
time I took everything of my kit that was 
cuttable, and especially everything of 
leather, and hung it as near the stove as I 
dared. My shoes I placed on the top of 
the sheet-iron foot- “warmer, in the glare 
of the firelight. I had had my pannier 
straps and shoestrings masticated before. 
Not this time! Then I lay down to sleep 
I was chuckling to myself and wonder- 
ng if Breer Rat had quit skidaddling 
lown the mountain or had_ recovered 
rom the shell shock I had given him with 


my bomb, when those tin cans again sud- 
denly became symphonious! I decided 
now to let him rattle till he got tired; 
I covered my ears, shut my eyes and tried 
to sleep. But tinkle-clink-clank came the 
constant rattle from that infernal tinware. 
This was carrying his joke too far. I 
stood it a good while, then rising softly, I 
took the flashlight i in my left hand, the 
axe in my right and rushed him. I must 
have had the advantage of surprise in this 
over the top stunt for when I drove my 
battle-axe through the tinned derelicts, 
Packy missed his former exit and took to 
the walls. Here he had the best of it too. 
That old shack was not intended as a 
field for pursuit tactics; my axe was too 
heavy for one-handed operation; and 
when, after doubling on me once on the 
back wall, he darted out through a window 
behind the stove, I was only a fair second. 
I banged the walls, the door and the roof 
for good measure and in celebration of 
victory and then turned in again. 

A pack-rat usually is classified as one 
of the rodentia, but this i is wrong. He is 
in a class of his own: a fifty-fifty cross, 
half rat, half devil. ‘J his one was mostly 
devil. In half an hour he was at it again 
hammer and tongs among the tinware. 
When I stirred he fell into sepulchral 
silence; when I lay still he rooted about 
and played polo with his cans. He had 
his beady eye on me always. Curious to 
see what he really was doing, I put some 
hemlock boughs in the fire—a veritable 
fireworks; but Packy was well posted on 
camouflage and refused to stir a whisker. 
Once more I rushed him, this time armed 
with a deadly light cudgel; but he refused 
to come out. So for the rest of the night 
we settled down to trench warfare. When 
he rattled I hurled a wooden bomb; each 
slam kept him quiet a short time. Once 
every hour | gathered my wood again. 


Conserving Resources 


About three in the morning my wood- 
pile was alarmingly low and the chill in 
ei air seemed to have doubled. I had 

o play Indian now. So laying my wet 
sh down I built a small fire against it 
to eat in slowly, crowding it all to the far 





“My... pipes... looked 
very pretty on a rack” 


Men who have set aside their pipes may 
be interested in the following: 
Larus & Bro. Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Sirs: 


Believing in ‘‘Honor to him to whom 
honor is due,” I feel prompted to write my 
appreciation of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
Tobacco. 

While I have been a smoker for years, I 
could never really enjoy a pipe, and smok- 
ing continuously as I do, to smoke cigars 
made my habit an extremely expensive if 
not prohibitive one! besides my appetite 
soon tired of them. 

I tried, I believe, every brand of tobacco 
made! tried mixing various brands, but all 
to no purpose—every brand or mixture 
burned my _ tongue. 
My collection of pipes 
was. very beautiful, 
looked very pretty on 
a rack, but they were 
ornamental rather 
than useful. 

Vinally a friend sug- 
gested using Edge- 
worth Plug Slice, but 
I pooh - poohed 
him, feeling that 
I had tried a suf- 
ficient number of 
brands to know 
that there wasn’t 
one made that 
wouldn’t burn the 
tongue. I con- 
sented, however, to 
try it. The first 
pipeful tasted fine. 
I tried a box, and 
from that day to this—over three years—l 
haven’t smoked another tobacco. Never has 
it burned my tongue nor given me anything 
but satisfaction and I’ve smoked it in every 
conceivable sort of pipe from a new briar to 
an old gummed-up pipe, from hookah and 
calabash to corncob and clay. 

And I’m glad to say that the number of 
smokers whom I have converted to Edge- 
worth is rapidly becoming more than I can 
count. 

















(Signed 


Edgeworth has many steady users “he 
look on Edgeworth as a discovery years 
even after they began to smoke it. 

To a pipe smoker, his tobacco must keep 
on seeming something like a discovery or 
else it won’t hold him. 


Perhaps Edgeworth would seem like 
such a discovery to you. 
Send us your name and address, also 


that of the dealer you would eall on to 
keep you supplied, and we will gladly send 
you generous samples of Edge ‘worth To- 
bacco in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is first compressed 
into cakes, then cut by very sharp knives 
into thin, moist slices. Rub one of these 
thin slices between your hands and you 
have an average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
been rubbed up for you by special ma- 
chines. Pour it right into the bowl of your 
pipe, press it down, and light up. 

For the free samples, address 


has already 


aarus & 


Brother Co., 36 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edge »worth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


ELICIOUS light cakes, pastry 

and biscuits which turn out right 
every time! Baking day is a pleasure 
when you use Ryzon, according to 
Ryzon directions. 





Trying new recipes is fun when Ryzon The Ryzon 
relieves you of all worry about success- level measure 
ful results. Pure ingredients, scientific 
manufacture and dependability make 


Ryzon the Perfect Baking Powder. 


Ryzon is packed in full 16 ounce pounds—also 
25¢ and 15¢ packages. The new Ryzon Baking 
Book (original price $1.00), containing 250 prac- 
tical recipes, will be mailed, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


RYZON 


BAKING 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 




















Sale of Government Marine Shoes 
Just 8400 Pairs Cordovan Dark Tan Shoes 


ERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY that may 

never again come your way—so don t = 

content witha single pair, if you are w 
They are U. S. Government Shoes, built o on 
the following Government specifications-— 
guaranteeing sound substantial value. 


“Made of extra plump weights of 
dark russet horse butts, full bel- 
lows tongues, blucher pattern, box 
toes, toe caps, either lined with 
best quality 10 oz. drilling, or un- 
lined. Outside soles best scoured 
oak tanned plump hides, 9 iron or 
over in thickness. Heels are built 
of whole lifts, cut from hemlock 
or oak tan leather.” 





a SIZES FROM 5 to 10. At $8. OO per pair } at a 


ith or without hobnails. 
And you may order a pair on aptroval, to inspect them and convince yourself. 
Your money back if you want it; if you prefer to, send money with order. 
OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY, Dept. S. M., 40 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 
Mail your order today, for delay may mean disappointment. Bank reference: Tremont Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
























side of the big fireplace. Then I shove 
my feet and legs in through the opposite 
side of the door, and wrapping my blank: 
tightly tried again. There is a grim plea 
ure in defeating the elements, in bein 
comfortable when they would have 
otherwise. Now I dozed off to sleep. 

I awoke sitting upright and a 8 wit 
less. An old coffee pot coming from scm 
where above had just bumped down th 
side of the fireplace and landed on th 
sheet-iron stove; a mountain jay squallin; 
in alarm was dashing out of the broken 
window. Daylight’s first faint touch was 
abroad on the misty mountain top 
Plainly there was to be no such thing as 
sunrise; the wind was south, the surest 
ill-weather omen; and so I turned into th« 
blanket to try to doze for another hou: 
Vain thought! Those two insufferable 
jays came back, sat in the broken windows 
and jabbered incessantly. ‘1 hey evident!) 
were paired; they were very loving one to 
the other and discussed endless airy 
nothings concerning their honeymoon, 
but to me they talked differently 
squalled and scolded and insisted that | 
feed them. And now when I got up to 
toss them bits of a sandwich I happened 
to glance at my shoes—the heavy leather 
laces were cut in several places! 


Answering the Call 


About six o’clock a wild yell sounded 
outside and I had a visitor. He was the 
first of a party of a dozen men and women 
coming slowly up over the snow. In a 
few minutes my fire was surrounded. 
They were all steaming wet, bedraggled, 
tired, some sore and disgusted, some 
full of glee over having “climbed a 
four-thousand-foot mountain anyway.” 
Shortly after this a second smaller party 

came in, men and women and one boy, 
and the shelter overflowed. The first 
party had started the previous evening 
and reached the snow-line before dark; 
the second had left the midnight train at 
Multnomah and climbed with the aid of 
lanterns. Both parties had spent the 
night out—not a pleasant experience they 
agreed—some of the men clad in ordinary 
business suits, some of the women with 
silk stockings and bargain-counter shoes 
to match! As I sized up my neighbors 
and listened to their hardships I was filled 
with wonder; the “why” of it seemed in- 
explicable; and then suddenly it came to 
me that they too had heard the call of the 
hill tops and had hearkened and come, 
each in his way. Doubtless the poorest 
mountaineer of them all at some later day 
would turn round and do it again. 

But now there were several lines of 
laundry steaming about the stove, and in 
front of the latter a study in comparative 
anatomy that only case-hardened Cali- 
fornian beach sands or a student of fine 
art: could have faced unblushingly. The 
poetry had all gone out of that mountain 
top, so I gathered my trappings and took 
the downward trail. 

I had not seen the spring sunrise from 
the hill tops as I had hoped. But then 
I had seen that before when all the Cas 
cade land was glorified in color; and seen 
it too when a cloud infinity like a sea ot 
carded wool lay below my feet with th 
white gods towering above on the horizon 
—the latter a sight of a lifetime. Thi: 
time I had had a new experience up in th: 
fog cap; and I had answered the call. 
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T IS not at all uncommon for a big ocean ship to stay in service for 
acentury. Even though buffeted by storms without number, it 
rides the waves as on a cushion. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are to your Ford Car what the great 
cushion of water is to the ship. They take up every jolt and jar and 
prevent vibration. 


You actually can add a third to the life of your Ford Car by equip- 
ping it with Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


Your running expense, including tires, repairs, gasoline, is decreased 
very considerably. In fact, in tires and repairs there is at least a 
thirty per cent saving! 


And not only is your Ford made a better investment, but a more 
satisfactory one. It is made comfortable; it steers easier; it is safer; 
and you can get greater service from it because you will feel inclined 
to drive it farther. 


Regular Hasslers are for the Touring Car, Roadster and the Coupe. 
There are special Hasslers for the Ford Sedan. Also for the Ford 
Commercial Car and the Ford One-Ton Truck. 


Hasslers do not necessitate the mutilation of the car in any way. 
They are quickly and easily installed by your garageman. You are 
privileged to use them for ten days and if you are not pleased they are 
removed without cost to you. 


There should be a Hassler dealer near you. If you don’t know 
him, write us and we'll tell you about our 10-day Trial Offer and 
see that you are supplied promptly. 


Opportunities now for exclusive distributors in many foreign countries 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 671 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Made in Canada by Robert H, Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


The Hassler Guarantee: *‘ Absolute Satisfaction or Your Moncey Back” 
A Standardized Quality Product— Worth the Price 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 















The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the most resilient 
downward action. The springs compress on either upward or downward movements— do not 
stretch out of shape—do not allow up-throw. Hazsslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. 
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BRISCOE 


HE Thredor Coupe is a worthy 

companion to the Sedan, which met 
with such instantaneous success every- 
where. It has the same beauty of line, 
the same excellence of fittings and the 
luxurious upholstery. 





You will be especially pleased with 
the seating and luggage arrangements 
in the Thredor Coupe. 


Built in Touring, Sedan and Coupe 
BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 











Fine Feathers 
and Overalls 


(Continued from page 46) 


was none other than his dream woman. 
Billy, you see, was not quite twenty-four. 

And all the while he was busy re-pack- 
ing the leaky donkey engine valve his 
brain was engaged in plotting. He was 
sophisticated enough to realize that she 
was not the kind of girl to whom one got 
an introduction by means of a deck-rail 
exclamation upon the beauty of the new 
moon. 


be? deta the donkey engine at length 
restored to a state of irreproach- 
able behavior he went above, and he was 
disappointed but not surprised to find the 
reading-room deserted, although he did 
not relinquish hope, knowing that pas- 
sengers sometimes adjourned to the café, 
aft, and played cards to while away the 
latter fraction of the evening. It was 
hardly consistent to imagine her timorous 
beauty on display there, but he was de- 
termined to exhaust all possibilities. 

Billy heard a tinkle of soprano laughter 
as he neared the after end; he then caught 
sight of a tall man in blue uniform and a 
slender hatless girl with a white silk scarf 
at her shoulders. They were standing at 
the rail near the pennant mast. And the 
instant he saw her hands he recognized his 
reading-room duchess. 

The Chief and the duchess stopped 
talking immediately when they saw him 
and became seriously attentive to his 
approach. 

“Have it out with that donkey engine, 
William?” the Chief asked, fixing upon 
his second assistant a gloomy stare of the 
calibre commonly attached to elderly men 
analyzing the humor of a comic suppie- 
ment. “Working all right?” 

“T’ll say so!”’ Billy replied. ‘‘Nice eve- 
ning, isn’t it?” This latter was addressed 
to the duchess, who nodded with faint 
murmur. 

' “This,” the Chief announced, “‘is Billy, 
the second engineer. William—Miss 
Dorothy Bellaire.” 

Miss Bellaire stopped smiling and ex- 
tended a small slim hand. 

“Watch out!” Billy grinned. “All cov- 
ered with grease.” 

“T don’t mind,” Miss Bellaire retorted. 

“Miss Bellaire is very democratic,” the 
Chief explained gravely. “Do you object 
to my telling William something about 
you!” 

“Oh, not in the least,” she murmured, 
and the amazing lashes descended to her 
cheeks, lifting themselves to reveal eyes 
as round and as serious as counterfeit 
quarters. Billy for a moment thought he 
beheld mischief leaping out of sight be- 
hind them, and he wondered if her humor 
too was of the dehydrated variety. 

“Miss Bellaire is the daughter of 
Augustus Bellaire, the nitrate king of 
Chile,” the Chief went on oratorically. 


| “Doesn’t care a straw for society, or silks, 


or fine feathers, William. She intends 
some day to marry a poor but honest 
workingman, like © you—or—ahem— 
myself!” 

‘The democratic heiress to the Bellaire 
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Emergency Demands Magneto Ignition is 


y When lives and property are at stake, engine dependability must be absolute. No 

one knows this better than the Fire Chiefs of our big cities, where fire fighting 

X= standards of the world are set. These veterans know the value of every second 

-know that the speed, power and reliability of fire trucks depend upon the 

Ignition. That is why an overwhelming majority of modern fire apparatus is 
d. Bosch Magneto equipt. 
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ct Your automobile, truck, tractor, motorcycle or motor boat will have the same 
ut dependability if you insist that it be eguipt with Bosch High Tension Magneto 
Ignition It’s easily installed on your present engine—any Bosch Service Station can 
er 5 do the job in a few hours. 
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Wherever youheartheclick 

of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 


free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, ches ap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


gy Wm. F.Nye, New Bedford, Mass, a 
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is a magazine that is teaching 
thousands cf people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 


yield a liberal return. INVESTMENT 
IS FREE. WRITE TODAY. 
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nitrate deposits turned away to cou; 
violently; and when she looked rou: 

she gave Billy another somber searchi 
glance. “‘It’s—past my bedtime,” s/ 
said in a queer voice. “ Maybe I’ll see yo: 
boys in the morning. Nighty night!” 

“G’night!” the boys said. 

Billy watched the duchess hungrily un- 
til she was stolen from view by the cabin. 
“She’s real!” he announced. 

“And there you are!” the Chief groaned. 

“Trying to flirt with another lady 
passenger!” 

Billy snorted. “Say, will you put on 
another record, Chief? That one’s pretty 
nearly worn out.” 

The Chief wagged his head dismally. 
“Suppose that’s all the thanks I get for 
persuading Miss Bellaire not to report you 
to the skipper for staring at her pop-eyed 
through the reading-room window.” 

“Tf you did you wasted good conversa- 
tion,” Billy chirped, “because the skipper 
and I were looking through the window 
together!” 

The Chief’s astonishment died hard. 
“Well, anyhow, you annoy her. Take my 
advice and keep out of her sight.” 

“Worrying about competition?” Billy 
grinned. 

“Aren’ t you satisfied with offending the 
girl once?” the Chief asked indignantly. 

Billy’s look of alarm and_ penitence 
seemed genuine. ‘Did she say I did?” 

“Certainly! She was furious! Fright- 
ened the poor girl half to death! Take my 
advice and don’t go near her.” 

“Trying to ride me again,’ ” Billy 
growled to himself, as his superior took 
himself off to midnight lunch. ‘Well, old 
top, you’ve had your last ride! And, be- 
lieve me, duchess, if you try any experi- 
ments—” His jaw went out and his 
eyes glared across the galloping night as 
the Harbor Beach light winked at him. 
And in his flapping overalls, with his 
tumbled straw-colored hair, and with the 
hammer and wrenches gripped in his 
hands, Billy Detwiler momentarily sug- 
gested some relic of the stone-hatchet 
period, as if perhaps he had been admitted 
to the world a few thousand years after 
his appointed time. 


T Mackinac Island next morning the 

second assistant in his cleanest uni- 
form tagged Miss Bellaire up the main 
street and up the path to the old fort. 
Under the fresh Michigan sunlight she 
resembled a bright, flitting fancy. She 
walked with an air, as graceful as dawn, in 
her white buck shoes, her white-and-blue 
sports clothes, her smart, boyish hat of 
dark red straw. 

Billy waited at the foot of the path un- 
til she entered the whitewashed postern, 
then hastened forward and followed her 
inside. The girl was recovering her 
breath on one of the ancient gun plat- 
forms and gazing dreamily down across 
the green slope toward the harbor where 
little puffs of wind were scampering 
across the azure. 

“It’s Miss Beilaire!’’ he ejaculated, 
springing up beside her. 

The duchess turned, somewhat bewil- 
dered, as if trying to reassemble thoughts 
scattered all over the Straits of Mackinac; 
but her purple-blue glance was sufficiently 
vitalizing to have ‘caused dead men to 
spring dancing from their coffins. 

“Ah,” she murmured, adding a quick 


| smile to the glance; “you’re Billy, the 
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SAFETY 


AUTOMATIC 
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‘*See, it can’t go off accidentally’ . 


“The only way to discharge an Iver 


Johnson is to pull the trigger (1) all the 
way back. This action raises the lifter (2) 
which forces the hammer (3) to cocking 
When lifter is at its highest 
point, the hammer covers the firing pin 
(4) and at this position the hammer is 
released, striking the lifter, which in 


position. 


turn strikes the firing pin.” 


No impact can force the hammer against the 
firing pin. Thus the world-famous slogan ‘‘Ham- 
And that is why women 
are not timid about having an Iver Johnson in 


mer the Hammer.’’ 


the home. 





Drawn tempered piano-wire springs keep the 


Iver Johnson permanently alive and alert. And 
the perfect rifled barrel speeds the bullet straight 


as a streak of light. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rub- 


ber, Western Walnut. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the 
particular model you want, send 


us his name and address. We will 
supply you through him. 
Three Booklets —One or All Free 


on Request 
**A”’—Arms; ‘“‘B’’—Bicycles; 
**C’’—Motorcycles 


99 Chambers St., N.Y. 717 Market St., San Francisco 





Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 
dependability. 


MAMMER THE 
HAMMER 


Iver Johnson ‘‘Su- 
perior’’ Roadster 
Bicycle, $55.00 
Other Models 
$37.50 to $65.00 
No extracharge for * 
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Why do without light when using your ‘[' 
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‘ Moore Push-Pins 
For School Rooms 

or other rooms where walls are 
plastered and where it is neces- 
sary to display pictures, charts, 
drawings, ete., or Push-less Hang- 
ers. The steel points save the plaster 







or woodwork. 





Sold by hardware, sta- c per 41) 
tionery, drug and photo kt f 
supply stores everywhere pkKt. 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 








48 Berkley St. Philadelphia 








it perfectly glorious up here? I adore old 
Mackinac!” 

Billy established his scrubbed and mani- 
cured hands upon the rotting wood of th. 
parapet, and he looked serious. A metic- 
ulous shave gave him the pink and shin- 
ing clean-cutness native to the safety ra- 
zor advertisements. The daughter otf 
Chile’s nitrate monarch seemed to ap- 
prove of him. And she waited, with an 
air of knowing that nothing but son: 
weighty subject could have inspired him 
to trail her to this lovely, lonely spot. 

“T owe you an apology,” he said slow|\ 
and with gravity. “I’m sorry I offended 
you last night.” 

The duchess tucked up a fugitive lock 
under the red straw and seemed uncer- 
tain whether to smile or pout. “I don’t 


| want to appear stupid,” she said; “but 





| cratic. 





°9) 


how did you go about it! 

“By looking at you,” he explained. “I 
probably reasoned that if a cat can by 
divine right stare at a king, a steamboat 
engineer ought to have the privilege of 
staring at a—a duchess.” 

“Mercy! Did I remind you of a 
duchess?” 

“The Duchess of Luxembourg,” he ad- 
ded, “except that she does her hair differ- 
ently. And I was just lonely enough to 
forget my bringing-up.” 

Miss Bellaire colored. “No one ever 
made that nice comparison before,” she 
said gently. ‘“‘Why didn’t you come in 
and talk to me? I was lonely too. One 
gets awfully lonely, you know—traveling 
about. And you know that I’m—demo- 
Haven’t I seen you some place? 
I don’t mean at the window. I know I’ve 
seen you before!” 

Billy gave her his handsomest grin with 
a wag of the head. “I couldn’t have been 
awake when it happened,” he said. ‘Was 
it at Palm Beach or Newport?” 


HE laughed deliciously, with her eves 

nearly shut. By sunlight the lashes 
gained alarmingly in length, numbers, and 
authority. Bully supposed she used them 
as deadly weapons whenever possible. 

“Mind if I smoke?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, indeed; I rather like it.” 

He extended his silver cigarette case, 
ajar. “Try one?” It was his understand- 
ing that girls in her station smoked cigar- 
ettes on the slightest provocation. 

“Too early,” she twinkled. “T rarely 
smoke until after lunch. And—aren’t wi 
rather exposed here?” 

“T make mistakes,” Billy confessed, 
“whenever I get the opportunity.” 

“T haven’t noticed many mistakes so fat 
today,” the duchess retorted. And each 
sable lash was aimed invitingly at him. 

Billy at once lost control of himself. “If 
I only had a million dollars in the bank—” 
he began recklessly. 

“That,” she said, 
mistake.” 

“T wanted to find out if you were,” h¢ 
interpreted, ‘“‘as democratic as you said.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be democratic,” she said 
reprimandingly, “if I] wanted you to hav« 
a million dollars in the bank; would it?” 

“T didn’t mean that exactly,” he re- 
plied. “I meant, did you really mean 
that—about marrying a poor but honest 
workingman? <An_ honest workingman 
wouldn’t touch a penny of your millions, 
you see. That’s why I said | wished J had 
a million of my own.” 


“was a dreadful 
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n't “Hadn’t we better be getting back to | 

0 the steamer?’ Miss ‘Bellaire asked | 
nervously. 

ini- “A sunny morning,” he agreed, “isn’t a C e us er 

th really the time to discuss such topics.” 

ti Miss Bellaire accepted his hand “ 

hin her descent from the gun mount. “You C B k t Y 5 th 

ri don’t believe in wz wen time, do you?” ome ac O our ee 
0 “ never did believe in these seven-year All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 

ap- courtships,” he replied. 

1 At the foot of the sharp path Billy Past 

me paused, intending to spare the daughter 

him of Chile’s nitrate king the humiliation of 
appearing in company with a mere sec- 

wl ond assistant engineer. 

ded “Have to see a man—up the street,” 
he said, giving reason to his pause. Miss 

lock Bellaire looked wounded. ‘‘We’ll see each 

cer- other this evening!” 

on’t “Will we?” 

but “TI do hope so!” the duchess cried. 

“You’re so diverting!” 
3) Billy Detwiler stood on the sidewalk 
by and watched her pass the hotel and the 

oat curio shops. He was grinning faintly, but \ 

> of there was a look of distress in the vicinity i 
of his blue eyes. He was aware that 

f a Dorothy Bellaire was playing with him; 
he recognized the symptoms, for girls of 

ad- her class often enriched their leisure at the e * 

Ter- disadvantage of poor young men in his The Cloud 1S Due to Film 

1 to position. That was one way to analyze Ww : : 
her last remark. Another was to inquire | hen pearly teeth grow dingy proved this by many careful tests. 

sa bluntly of himself if he really didn’t in | they are coated with a film. Leading dentists all over America 

she some manner lay himself open to the as- | ‘There is on all teeth a slimy film: are now urging its adoption. 

ein _ - jokesmiths. a he wondered ever-present, ever-forming. It clings | a ee oon A. een 

= pact g any resemblance fo @ goa | to teeth, gets between the teeth and bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 

es stays. dent. And all who ask are sent a 

ace? HEN the Octorara was pulling into | Brushing in the usual way does ten-day test to show them what it 

Moe Sault Ste. Marie that evening the | not end this film. That is why so does. 
duchess gave him another surprise, by ap- | many teeth discolor and decay. ? 

vith pearingin the engine-room—a lilyinarank | Most tooth troubles are now traced Based on Pepsin 

one garden of oil-fed steel. She was attired for | to film. - 

Was shore, and he realized that some girls were | . F : Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
fashioned after a pattern sodivinethat they | That film * what discolors—not gestantofalbumin. The film is albuminous 
looked beautiful no matter what they had | the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 

EVES on. She still wore the boyish red straw, holds food substance which fer- solve it, then to constantly combat it. 

shes although she had changed to a blue suit of | ments and forms acid. It holds the A recent discovery makes this method 

and costly design. Miss Bellaire convoyed in- | acid in contact with the teeth to inti Pepsin mene eneinene ae the 
hem ith sates room a vanity case of red cause decay. es ory ie ——— - —— 
The Chief and Billy were reclining in Millions of germs breed m it. oe nna alate tein 

armchairs near the steam gauges with They, with tartar, are the chief cause sears iin eis ; as 

ASC, their heels upon the hand rail when the of pyorrhea. phn teller Pease deine vad millions - 

ind- duchess picked her dainty path down the | ec ain de te on 

var- steel rungs into the clanking hot space Now We Combat It Compare it with the old-time methods pee 
from the orlop deck. ‘They sprang up, : judge the results for yourself. 

rel dividing her smile. Dental science, after years of The test is free. Make it for your sake 

PY “Wouldn’t one of you like to stroll up | searching, has found a way to com- sash venai chiidens'scdlen, Cuseusiabaue 
town with me?” she said, glancing merrily | bat this film. Able authorities have pon now. 

sed from the Chief’s trim uniform to the shiny 
black overalls of Billy. “Wouldn’t you a n 

» feat Billy-whatever-your-last-name-is?” 

ou “Would I!” Billy cried. | C2TISB 

n : The Chief shook his head funereally. | REG.U.S. 

“rf Sorry to spoil William’s evening,” he 

oe said, “but William has to stay in this eve- | The New-Day Dentifrice 
ning and fix a leak in one of the chef's 

dful up kettles. ee Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 

Oh, I guess tomorrow will do!” Billy | 

hh retorted lightly. : a Sa a sa a a ee, ee ee ae 

ee “Oh, I guess tonight will do just as | , 

said - ll, _ oe ke - | ra ll — Watch the Results Ten-Day Tube Free 

lave 1e doc near the ticket window, Iss | eer iced , 

sag Bell: aire, I’ll meet you a half-minute after | For Ten Days 4 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

, re- we're made fast. We don’t stay long at | Send this coupon for a 10- Dept. 169, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 

naan the Soo, you know.’ Day Tube. Note how clean the I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

nest Billy, smarting, imagined he saw the teeth feel after using. Markthe 14 

man sha idowy wings of disappointment flit absence of the slimy film. See 1 iN io i a oe ee el 

ons, ac oral ine Bell: uire’s amused expression. how the teeth whitenasthe fixed J 

had Py mes she cried, “as soon as the film disappears. Bi Addittes 25-52 se csangestcnsecensenass 
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You mill adore one of these beautiful 
French Necklaces of La Tausca Pearls 


HEIR radiant beauty will endow your sim- 

plest trock with new charm, They will be 
a becoming addition to your costume, no matter 
what the occasion. 


Go to your jeweler today and see his La Tausca 
Pearls Department. Examine a slender strand 
of these exquisite gems. Try them on. 


You will be amazed at their beauty! 


Mirabelle Pearls 


A beautiful new Cynthea 
quality necklace of loveliest 
tints and lustre. In charm- 
ing grey velvet, satin- lined 
cabinet, with 14-karat white. 
gold clasp, 18 in. length. $25 
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“Tl jump into a clean collar,” the 
Chief added. 

“Guess I'll go get that kettle,” Bill, 
growled. 

But instead of going to the galley he 
hastened to his stateroom, and less than 
twenty seconds after the Octorara made 
fast alongside Kemp’s Dock, he appeared 
furtively in the baggage gangway, clad in 
a gray summer suit, tan oxfords, and a 
new straw hat. Deciding that the coast 
was clear he hastened across the darkened 
wharf and at the ticket window he loi- 
tered. The duchess made her appearance 
directly. 

“Why! What became of the Chief?” 
she exclaimed. 

“T came instead,” Billy answered with 
a high pressure glance over her shoulder. 
“Shall we be moving? Don’t stop long at 
the Soo, you know!” 

“Well—” she began doubtfully, falling 
into step beside him. 

“You're not sorry, are you, that it’s me 
and not him?” 

“‘Well—’” she said in the same doubtful 
tone. ‘He wanted to talk to me this eve- 
ning. He said it couldn’t wait.” 

“Yet you accused me of being a fast 
worker!” 

“All of you poor but honest American 
workingmen,” the duchess said drily, 
‘don’t seem to have much time to waste. 
Now I don’t want to appear inquisitive, 
but where are we going in such a hurry?” 

“We're going to be democratic,” he re- 
plied. ““There’s a nice little ice cream 
soda parlor up near the statue of Romulus 
and Remus.” 

“Lovely!” she cried. “They used to 
serve perfectly wonderful banana-split 
sundaes there!” 


E.took her arm. It was a round, slen- 
der, soft arm, so light to the touch 
that he seemed to be touching feathers. 
“eg ’ r > 
So you’ve been up here before! 
OR on or”? st ld hi 
Every summer,” she told him. 
“Hay fever,” he said playfully, “or 
os 59) 
malaria? 
“‘Neither!”” the indignant duchess re- 
plied. “I love the lakes.’ 
“Let’s not walk so fast,” he said. 
/ “But you just said we haven’t much 


? 


time! 

Billy stole a look behind. “We have 
loads of time! I wonder if you’d mind my 
asking a very frank question.” 

“Can’t it wait,” the duchess replied 
sensitively, “till another time?” 

“Oh, it’s harmless enough. It’s about 
what we were saying this morning. It’s 
this: Have you honestly made up your 
mind to marry a poor, honest workingman? 
I mean—would you?” 

“If I loved him—yes.” 

“A poor, honest workingman like me?” 

“If I loved you—yes.” 

“Without money?” 

“You have a future, haven’t you?” 
Miss Bellaire said. 

Billy gave her arm a hug. “Bully for 

you! And you’d be willing to give up all 
your money?” 
’ “If—if he wanted me to!’ she gasped. 
‘Now, see here, young man,” she headed 
him off sternly, ‘“we’ve covered enough 
eround for one evening. You're exciting 
yourself unnecessarily. Let’s talk about 
something impersonal—my father’s ni- 
trate mines or—”’ She was looking at 
him queerly. ‘Gracious! How different 
you are without your overalls.” 
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CHALMERS 


WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 





oA HIGHER radiator, a straight cowl, an 
eminently new and refined body, lower 
in line, with square doors, deeply tilted seats, 
a low hung top, a low windshield, contribute 
a new elegance to the Chalmers, which a well 
nigh faultless chassis has made one of the few 
great cars of the world, and brought its sales 
to a new, unprecedented peak. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO, OF CAN., LTD., W INDSOR, ONT. 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION 
1505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Y PUNISHMENT FOR TARDINESS 
BECAUSE HE WAS KEPT AT THE 
WORK BENCH PEGGING SHOES 
UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 


. 7 

W.L.DOUGLAS WAS at aN 
TOATTEND SCHOOL FOR SHORT 
PERIODS DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS WHEN THERE WERE 
SLACK SPELLS IN THE WORK 
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FOR BOYS’ 
MEN ¢ SHOES 
AND “THE SHO I HAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” sa50 
sd ee. See 759.00 00 & 310:°° SHOES |s5:50 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Giemping the price on every pair of |= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection .'H high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
one example of the constant endeavor stylesare the leaders in the fashion centers 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
ers. W.L. Douglas name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to produce at the price. Into perienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven determination to make the best shoes for 
years experience in making shoes, the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
dating back to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They 


Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they 
shoes. do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to a shoes by mail, postage free. 
eee’ W. L. DOUGLAS 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price bloc Gen 118 HOE acer ate 
stamped onthe sole. If it has uesn eee weagEnen. 61 MASS 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON 







MunneCo. . 


Our practice has extended over 
of 74 vears. All 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bidg., 582 Market St. ni f re 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. . , a 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. ing & Refining 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To stop the pain of 
Corns, Bunions, Callouses, Blisters, Tired, 
Aching, Swollen, Tender Feet, use 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder to Shake 
Into Your Shoes and sprinkle in the Foot- 


bath. 
So'd everywhere. 
package— 


YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE’ 
BEAUTIFUL 


)\ EYEBROWS 
| and LASHES 


| They add wonderfully to 
ci one’s beauty, charm and ate 
} tractiveness. A little 









Be sure to get this 








applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate ped om eg growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
Ps ¥ them long, thick and lustrous, 
| i © Guarantee ms harmless, 
ids ” Thousands have peen delighted with 

the results obtained by its use; why not 

. SGe and $1.00. Renate 
i whe jain cover, prepaid. 
vite .gteapporniments w 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4803-37 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 
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“Do you love me more in overalls?’ 

“Oh, Billy; you’re impossible!”’ 

“Not angry, are you?” he persisted. 

“No, Billy; 1t makes me happy to know 
you feel so—so touching! Mercy! how 
dificult you serious men are to handle!’ 

They entered the banana-split sunda: 
establishment. At the conclusion of thei: 
second helping the duchess dusted her lip 
with a fragment of blue-bordered linen 
She seemed to feel something in the air, 
as if her intuitions told her that all was not 
as it should be. “Shan’t we start back?’ 

“T have a better plan,” Billy said 
“We'll amble up to the locks and climb 
aboard there. It’ll save that long walk.” 

“Are you sure we can get aboard at the 
locks?” 

“T’ve done it dozens of times,” he as- 
sured her. “The water comes into the 
locks slowly, and the side of the ship is 
held fast against the lock wall as she rises: 
so you simply step across to whatever 
deck you please—when it reaches you. 


The duchess examined her platinum 
wrist-watch. “We have less than half an 
hour.” 


“Plenty of time,” Billy said comfortably. 


b pe strolled to the park entrance 
and sat down on a bench which 
commanded the approach to the three 
locks. 

“T never saw so many ships in the locks 
before,” Miss Bellaire informed him. 

“Heavy traffic this time of year,” he 
answered. ‘‘Wheat’s beginning to come 
down from the Northwest.” 


“She must be behind time,” the duchess 


| observed, when the phosphorescent dial of 


| “Look! 


her watch indicated the elapse of the half- 
hour and an additional five minutes. 
What ship is that crossing the 


| river, do you suppose?” 


“Good Lord!” Billy ejaculated. “She's 
going over to the Canadian side to lock 
through! Sure enough! ‘The locks on 
this side of the river are all busy, and 
there’s a big line-up! How funny I didn’t 
think of that before!” 

Miss Bellaire leaped up from the bench, 

ran to the path, returned, and waved her 
hands up and down at him in small, futile 


‘circles. “Why are you sitting there? Do 
something! How can we get across the 
river!” 


“We're left behind.” 


“Wecan’t,” he said. 
she wailed. ‘‘We 


“Oh! We can’t be!” 
can’t be left behind!” 

“And we’d be stopped by sentries be- 
fore we got a hundred yards,” he added. 

“Oh! What shall I do?” 

“Sit down,” Billy invited courteously. 
“We will talk it over.” 

“There has to be some way!’ she 
stormed. Then all at once she became 
tensely quiet and tried to peer into his 
face; but it was enfolded by shadow. 
“Did — you —do—this — on — purpose: 
she demanded. 

“Sit down,” Billy repeated. 
getting hysterical.” 

Miss Bellaire flung herself down, and he 
presumed that her silence meant distress. 
A number of sniffles convinced him. Then 

“T believe you knew she was going to 
the Can: adian lock!” she accused him 
weepily. “You knew it—all the time!’ 

“T’m sorry you feel that way about it,’ 
Billy replied. 

“You’re wicked! And I have Parlor- 
A!” she wailed. “And it cost me a hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars and ten cents!” 


“You're 
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WHY MAN— 


b deren highest ideal of cigarette en- 
joyment begins the day you get 
acquainted with Camel Cigarettes. You 
smoke them with the utmost pleasure! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their 
quality merits. Their expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos is so new, so smooth and so 
fascinating to your cigarette desires 
you’ll prefer it to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
SO many other ways that appeal to the 
most fastidious smokers. They have a 
remarkable mildness, but that desirable 
“body” is all there! Again, Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing and the 
fragrance so unusual and likable that 
you are delighted that so much satis- 
faction could be put into a cigarette. 


The real way to appreciate Camels best 
is to compare them puff-by-puff with 
any cigarette in the world at any 
price! 
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we made this 
cigarette for 







Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 
cents; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine- paper-cover- 
edcarton. Westrong- 
ly recommend this 
carton for the home or 
office supply or when 
youtravel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Inge en but it told time. 

Its direct descendant,small : 

and thin, tells time both in {— 
+ the dark and in the light. —— 








IFTY million Ingersolls 
have been made and sold 
since Robert H. Ingersoll’s 
“Yankee Contraption” 


umbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. 


In the process of time, the first 
Ingersoll has evolved into 15 
different Ingersoll watches, in- 
cluding jeweled models and the 
famous Ingersoll Radiolites 
that tell time in the dark. 


To commemorate the first 
quarter century of work the 


first | 
amazed the world at the Col- | 


House of Ingersoll has had | 


published a book entitled “Time 
Telling Through the Ages” 


eomyang Page & Company, | 


3.00) the first complete book 


on the subject, 296 pages of | 
romantic authoritative history, | 


interestingly written; attrac- 
tively illustrated. See this book 
at stores showing the Ingersoll 


Anniversary Window Trim, or | 
ask your Public Library, or | 


write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll 
¢® Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Ingersoll Watches 
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“Why, that’s mere pin money to you!” 
he scoffed. ‘‘What’s the use of crying? 
You're as safe here as in Parlor-A. 
Great heavens! I’m not going to hurt 
you!” 

“It isn’t pin money! And I—I—I’m los- 
ing my vacation that I’ve worked all year 
for! Only two weeks, and you had to go 
and—and—” 

“What!” Billy exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say you were only joking about 
that Chilean nitrate?” 





HE duchess stopped sobbing and blew 

her nose plaintively. “I’ve saved and 
skimped and gone without things ever 
since last fall to buy nice clothes,” she 
said irrelevantly, “so I could travel on a 
| swell boat like a real society girl, and— 
and everything. And now you’ve gone 
and spoiled it all!” 

“If you’d only told me that before!” 
Billy groaned. ‘And here I’ve been 
swallowing every word you said! Say— 
kick me good and hard, will you?” 

“IT don-don’t want to kick you! You 
really tried to be awf-awfully nice. It was 
my fault.” 

“By jinks, we'll find a way for you to 
finish that vacation yet,” Billy said grim- 
ly. “Here’s an idea: Take the next boat 
up. The devil with that job! The world 
is full of stenographic jobs!” 

“But if I come back late I'll be fired. 
I’ve only been working there a little over 
a month, and it was so nice of them, let- 
ting me have this vacation. Oh, I 
couldn't! Why, I still owe half the shops 
in Detroit for these clothes!” 

Billy pulled her head down upon his 
shoulder. “See here. I’ve got a better 
idea than that—if you really meant what 





you said about marrying a man in over 
alls.” 

The duchess withdrew her head an 
hand instantly. “I don’t intend to br’n; 
any nice, poor young workingman a loa< 
of debts for society clothes, if that’s whz 
you’re driving at. I’m going back to tha 
job. When the mortgage is off my dowr, 
—maybe I'll drop you a postcard.” 

“Don’t be so rash,” Billy reproved he: 
pressing her head to his shoulder again 
where it belonged, and recovering the los 
hand. ‘Now I happen to know some in- 
fluential business people in Detroit. Im 
agin. I can pull wires somehow to hay: 
your vacation extended. You need that 
Superior voyage; | didn’ t realize hoy 
nervous vou are! We wi'i arrange to have 
your parlcz reservation transferred to the 
next no.th-bound steamer. I know the 
presider : of the line, and, fact is, Dorothy, 

have a confession to make. Pve been 
lying myself black in the face, Dorothy! 
I’m not a workingman! The overalls are 
bunk! I took this job simply to polish up 
on reciprocating steam engines.’ 

“Aside from that,” Miss Bellaire re- 
plied suspiciously, “who and what are 
you!” 

“T’m not poor,” he said. “I’m not even 
honest! That’s why the engine-room cre 
has been riding me—they think I’m a 
sort of mollycoddle worming into social- 
ism! Can’t wear the overalls any longer. 
Dad’s tired waiting. You see, after col- 
lege I started learning engineering my 
own way—from the ground up—so | 
could take charge of the factory with in- 
telligence. It’s the Detwiler-Detroit 
Motor plant, you know, and—” 

“Why, Billy!” the duchess interrupted 
excitedly; “that’s where I work” 





Asia's Man on Horseback 


(Continued from page 32) 


opportunity to get a foothold in Siberia. 
Before America proposed intervention, 
while the Ataman and his handful of 
officers, Cossacks and Buriats were still 
on Manchurian soil making raids against 
the Siberian Bolsheviks, Japan aided him 
with money and equipment and sent Cap- 
tain Sebo as the military representative 
of the imperial government. When 

Allied intervention came and Chita fell 
to Semionoff, the third and later the fifth 
Japanese infantry division made its head- 
quarters in the city and a large military 
mission was sent to establish close con- 
nections with Semionoff. 

Colonel Kurosava of the General Staff 
was the head of this mission. He spoke 
Russian fluently and became Semionoff’s 
bosom friend, accompanying him on all his 
journeys into M:z anchuria, Mongolia and 
to the front. Through Colonel Kurosava 
the Ataman was in constant touch with 
the Japanese government and its treasury. 

Colonel Kurosava personally handled the 
money—always notes issued by the Bank 
of Korea—which enabled Semionoff to 
carry on his operations. A great deal of 
money was needed, for Semionoff’s  sol- 
diers, both officers and men, had to be 
well paid. Yet the pay alone did not 
enable many of the higher officers to live 
in the luxury they “displayed. Their 
thefts, robberies and embezzlements fur- 


nished constant food for gossip. I have 
seen many of them spend thousands of 
rubles for a meal with champagne in 
Harbin, and their mistresses were known 
‘to every one. 

The keenest and most intelligent of the 
Japanese mission with Semionoff was 
Captain Matsumura, head of the Intelli- 
gence Department. This department 
had a suite of offices in the enormous 
house of Vtoroff, the largest and most 
beautiful in Chita, with entrances on 
three streets. It is very difficult to entet 
these offices. At the street door they are 
guarded day and night by two sentries, 
and along the stairs ten more armed 
guards allow no one to proceed unless he 
has a pass. 

I first became acquainted with the work 
of the Japanese Intelligence Department 
in April, 1919, when I was called to th 
residence of Colonel Kurosava. After 
long speech on Russo-Japanese friendship 
and the sympathy the Japanese peopl: 
felt for the Russians he explained that 
the enemies of Jaw and order were stirring 
up the population of Transbaikalia 
against the Japanese. ‘Therefore it was 
necessary, he pointed out, to start a mor 
active pro-Japanese propaganda. H 
spoke to me thus because I was the editor 
of the paper Rusky Vostok, because ! 
lectured a good deal and _ because 
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Portland 
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Salt Lake City 
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Vancouver, B. C. 
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S aman’s property grows his fire insurance problem 
grows. The more a man spends for insurance the 
more does he realize that insurance should be 

bought on a business basis--that he should insist upon 
absolute and complete protection--and should be 
charged exactly what that protection costs. His 
insurance must not be a speculation for him, nor 
should it be a gamble--a flirtation with the laws of 
chance--cn the part of the insurance company. 


Mr. Property Owner, your insurance should be 
placed on a scientific basis--the Mutual way--the 
modern way. Mutual insurance as represented by the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and its allied 
companies is taking the lead among careful, progressive property 
owners. Don’t place yourself with the careless and the negli- 
gent--those who invite fire to visit them. Put yourself in the 
preferred class of selected property owners that actually do pre- 
vent fires, thousands of them every year, and who profit by such 
wisdom and good judgment. For the money they save goes, 
not into the hands of speculators, but back into their own 
pockets as cash dividends. 


No wonder many of the largest property owners in the 
country are coming to the Northwestern Mutual. They are 
finding it good business to give their property more than ordi- 
nary care in order to receive, not only the best insurance that 
money can buy, but a REAL SAFEGUARD AGAINST FIRE 
LOSSES. Insurance against having a fire is better than indem- 
nity in case of fire. Property that has Northwestern Mutual 
inspection and watchful care has only about 60% the chance of 
fire loss as is ordinarily the case. 


Big property owners are finding, too, that the Northwestern 
Mutual, with almost nineteen years of steady, substantial growth, 
has resources in far greater degree to protect the probable fire 
losses of its policy holders than the average of the ten largest 
stock insurance companies, while allied with the Northwestern 
Mutual are twenty mutual companies averaging 43 years of age, 
and which have returned tens of millions of doflars to policy 
holders in cash dividends. 


Such a service and such protection represent the 
most advanced thought and progress in insurance. 
Can you afford anything else in such a vital matter 
as your property’s protection, or in the welfare of 
your pocket book? 


NorthweslernMutual 


PERE ASSOCIA TrION 


J. Martin President Home Office.Central BId®@.Se attle. L US 
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Style 260 
Heavy Tan Veal 
For Civilians 








Send for 
Catalogue 
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HIS is the day of sensi- 

bly-shaped shoes for 

Men. The steadily- : 
growing demand for comfort, 
fine appearance and long, 
economical wear has at last 
won a victory. : 
The war itself showed the 
incomparable value of the 
true foot-form type of shoe. 

Herman’s Shoes, made on : 
the famous Munson U. S. 
Army Last—also in shapely 
civilianized modifications of : 
it—are recognized every- 
where for their preeminent 
fitting qualities and top-grade 
construction. 

For business wear, for out- 
door enjoyment and for every 
other use in which foot-happi- 
ness is a prime consideration, 
Herman’s Shoes are unex- 
celled. 

Sold in 8000 retail stores. If you 
ure not near one, we will fit you 


orrectly and quickly through our 
MATL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
800 Albany Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The fndealedion Tea 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 18709 | Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a seg/ected co/d 4: a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion 
assuring restful nights 

It is called a 400% by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene eh the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success 
ful use 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
Theycan'tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO..,62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


USED WHILE YoU SLEEP” 

















attracted many people three times a week 
to the Chita cathedral when I preached. 
Continuing, Colonel Kurosava said that 
no expense would be spared, that propa- 
gandists would be sent out through the 
provinces and that every possible means 
would be used to attain the desired object. 
I replied that I had been in Chita only 
two months, that I did not know Japan 
or the Japanese and therefore could be of 
no service. Nor did I have anything to 
do with Japanese propaganda except to 
revise the translations made by the Intelli- 
gence Department. 

The Intelligence office of several large 
rooms was a busy place. From morning 
till night it was occupied by Japanese 
military translators and copyists. Every 
paper published in Siberia, Mongolia and 
Manchuria came to this office, where all 
articles and, in the case of the more im- 
portant papers, the entire contents were 
immediately translated, copied, referred 
to the proper officers or sent to Tokio. 
But this methodical compilation of every 
line written about Japan is only part of 
the work. The second part consists of 
translating numerous articles from Japan- 
ese papers or from Japanese manuscripts 
into Russian. ‘These articles always 
pointed out how much Japan was doing 
for Russia and how grateful the Russians 
should be. They were sent out to the 
Siberian papers and most of them were 
printed. 

But this form of propaganda was only 
part of Captain Matsumura’s task. He 
had another organization collecting in- 
formation on politics, commerce, trade, 
mining and numerous other subjects from 
all possible sources. But principally he 
was interested in the state of public 
opinion toward the Japanese. He was 
tireless in his search for information con- 
cerning the opinions of the merchants, 
the Cossacks, the Jews, the peasants, the 
standing and influence they had, what 
they thought of the Japanese and their 
actions. 

Later, when Maria Mthailovna had 
shown me her power and I decided not to 
return to Siberia from Japan, where I was 
with one of Semionoff’s missions, I learned 
that the Japanese army is afraid of public 
opinion at home and trying to justify its 
Siberian policy. Many Japanese disap- 
prove of the Siberian expedition; they say 
that it will cost too much to occupy the 


country and that Siberia is not worth the 


cost. Others, however, contend that 
Japan should maintain her troops and in- 
crease their number in Siberia. Accord- 
ing to the latest cables, the party of per- 
manent occupation and of imperialistic 
expansion is now in the saddle. 

When I left Siberia last fall, Admiral 
Kolchak was still at the height of his 
power and the strength of the Bolsheviks 
seemed to be broken. Now they rule un- 
disturbed on the s5000-mile reach from 
Petrograd to Irkutsk, their outposts are 
moving farther east and Ataman Semior.- 
off is Kolchak’s successor. What will his 
fate be? Will Japan abandon him, leave 
Siberia and make peace with the Lenine 
government? Or will Japan remain in 
Eastern Siberia, using Semionoff as a 
screen behind which not only to dig in, 
but to extend its sway south and west 
through Mongolia and Turkestan to 
Russia? 

No one can answer these questions 
now. But every one familiar with con- 
ditions in the cradle of the human race 
knows that the roar of the cannons in 
France, in Turkey and Mesopotamia has 
stirred all of Central Asia out of its sleep 
of centuries. The ancient nations all 
know that the white conquerors have 
slashed one another until they are barely 
able to stand on their feet, and the weak- 
ness of the European nations has resur- 
rected memories of ancient triumphs, of 
the glories that were Tamerlane’s, Genghis 
Khan’s and Attila’s. There is restless 
ferment all through vast Asia. The 
heavy hand of the Czar is gone, England’s 
grip has become shaky, the Osm: uli has 
been thrown into the dust. Strange sensa- 
tions, new impulses are moving the tribes 
that once were the scourge of Europe. 
They need only a leader, a guiding and 
directing spirit to take their destiny and 
the fate of the greatest of all continents 
into their own hands. Will Semionoff be 
this leader? Will Japan make use of this 
new hegira of peoples to attain its own 
hidden ends through the Ataman? 

Only time can tell. It may take two 
generations before the full fruit of the 
present unheaval in Asia becomes ap- 
parent to all the world, but it is certain 
that history is now being made on the 
steppes of Mongolia, that the red pattern 
of the next great world war is being woven 
on the banks of the Amur. 





Lassa of the Elephants 


(Continued from page 23) 


before Black Tiger could whirl the 
avalanche of living vengeance was upon 
him. A single blow of the mighty trunk 
in passing, a lightning-like wheel as the 
bulk spun about on sure feet and then— 
there was a crushed, lifeless form on the 
forest floor. 

Scearcely had this been accomplished 
when Lassa felt the huge trunk curl up, 
wrap about her as if she had been a mere 
package of goods, and-Loi Nan began to 
flee with the girl off through the great 
aisles of the whispering teaks, now shak- 
ing their leaves far overhead as the dawn- 
wind made love to them. 

A chorus of Chinese yells resounded 
after them and Lassa, realizing Loi Nan’s 


wisdom, became quiet in the burden 
bearer’s sure trunk-hold. At a terrific 
pace, amidst the gathering gloom cast by 
the eclipse, the elephant went forward, up 
forest knolls, down little dells and soon 
all sounds of the bandits were left behind. 
Still the huge beast went on, tireless, de- 
termined. 

Half an hour later she swung Lassa 
up, the girl now faint from the way sh¢ 
had been carried. Loi Nan had moder- 
ated her pace to a mile-devouring walk 
that told the girl she no longer feared 
danger. The eclipse now was complete, 
the forest in half-gloom that was mysteri- 
ous, awesome. But the girl was not 
alarmed, knowing the sun would soon 
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eS 
: NEWS NOTES 
n 
nd The electric meter is so nearly perfect that 
1ts dust and friction are the only elements to 
be ° Pe h ° ° Fa h 
‘ interfere with its accuracy in measuring the 
“ts current you use. And they both have a re- 
tarding effect, causing it to register less cur- S 
oon rent than actually flows. IMPLY connect your Edison Iron to any conven- 
rne . ° é- . 
i When discontinuing the use of your electric ient lamp socket-then, without waiting, without fuss or 
21N iron, proceed as follows; first, stop the flow bother of any kind you iron——and iron. And in a surpris- 
| . ae y ’ ¥ . 
a of electricity by pulling out the plug at the ingly short time you're through. Nor are you tired; no 
e . . ‘ s ° ‘ * 7 = ° 
sa rear of the iron; then turn the switch in the walking, no lifting, no banging. You iron in comfort. 
lamp socket just as though turning off the : ae ; cin ; 
light. You see, the Edison iron in- Then there is the attached stand. 2 
cludes every feature that will add Hardly any effort is required to 
Wh hei nein hi somaya weal sgn geal soho? 
en you build your house or your architect to your comfort in using it orto tip it up—this does away with 
prepares specifications, be sure enough elec- its ironing efficiency. all lifting. 
trical outlets are provided so you can freely ; : : : 
use household electrical appliances First, it fits the hand You can iron anything 
; perfectly and is easy to with the Edison—plenty 
There is no more danger of receiving a shock use. of heat for heavy goods 
den in operating electrically heated appliances Next, there is a rest for extra heat in the 
ye than in turning the electric light off and on. the thumb that makes point. 
dV g : ‘ pitnk 
up - easy Mi pins bes into For dainty, light pieces 
pon i e tuc he. = pleats. you iron with the plug 
= t rests the wrist. out much of the time, 
an And it is heavily nick- using the stored heat. 
wa eled and polished. his is a real economy. 
a For the convenience of our customers we maintain the following There are stores everywhere which sell Edison Appliances. Ask the dealer 
ok SERVICE STATIONS near you to explain the Edison Iron. 
si Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade Ontario, California 
ca d Boston, 138 Purchase St. Portland, 412! Stark St EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
winch Chicago, 157 West Lake St. Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 
eri Los ingeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. Seattle, Maritime Bldg. CHICAGO 
no New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. New York Ontaric, California Atlanta 
oon San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 
In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
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ous Creole hair in all its wonderful, youthful, 
lustrous beauty. 


You should not let your hair grow old 


It is a Breat wron?, to let one’s self jrow old look- 


inp, and unattractive. The strain of modern life 





s 

( frequently brings premature ray hairs to handi- 
ff cap both men and women. You are counted as old 
é as you look—no more, no less. It is the wise, ri>ht 
Kg and proper thin), to preserve the youthful beauty 
4 of your hair with utmost care. La Creole Hair 
14 Dressin3, is the natural and refined way to do it. 
4 
51 La Creole treatment ends gray hair 
\4 At the first sin of ray hair, or if you fear its 
y comin}, begin La Creole treatment at once. La 
hj Creole will bring, back hair that has jrown pray, 
i pray-streaked or faded to its youthful color and 
g beauty. 





It works no sudden change and must not be con- 
fused with dyes. Depending, on the condition of 
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i Imes change but beauty lives \ 
if sy 
ifse® . . | 
| La Creole hair dressing, helps preserve beauty \| 
\ée 4 
y 7 ' > ’ . is | 
\l4 HE lamor of old Creole days is gone, but the hair and scalp, two to five weeks’ treatment is My 
Ik Creole beauty still marks the race, a proof of | required to bring, back any shade—lightest brown \ 
pure European descent and of the care Sivencom- to deepest black — whatever the natural color was. by 
plexion and hair. For long decades La Creole Hair Then an occasional application preserves the vi- & 
Dressin~, has been favorite for preserving, the jlori- orous healthy color permanently. & 
. b 


Apply it yourself 


eet? 


La Creole treatment is very simple. You apply it y 
yourself, It makes the hair soft, wavy, lustrous, “| 
eradicates dandruff and promotes the healthy con- R. 


dition of hair and, scalp which nature intended. 
Of course, it cannot stain the scalp or sive the 
hair a dyed look and there is nothin’, to wash or 
rub off. Absolutely juaranteed to brin?, back the 
hair's color or money refunded. 
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Send coupon for fascinatin}, booklet, “La Creole 
Hair Beautiful.’’ Shows the style of hair dress- 





1% 
rH 
in}, best suited to each type of face. i* 
a 
, : ; 
All La Creole Hair Preparations are noted for i 
their excellence Af 
La Creole Hair Dressing, price $1.00 | 
La Creole Hair Tonic, price 75c q 
La Creole Liquid Shampoo, price 50c le 
At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters | 


If your dealer can't supply you, send his name and address. We will 
see that you are supplied. | 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, Memphis, Tenn. 





{ 
1] 
' 
a 
| grew Zaz Zz Goad ose e 
| La Creole Laboratories, | 
‘ 252 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 
i Please send booklet, *‘La Creole {; 
4 Hair Beautiful,” teaching the hair 
dress becomin3 each individual. 
i Name 


Address 
i 
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s| and after a time the light began to 


and the sounds of the animal life of 


forest began to be heard anew as the 
nade itself felt. 

re and there troops of monkeys or 

ys chattered at them. Once a giant 

t -python erecte .d himself for a heart- 

beat in Loi Nan’s path, only to be 

pled to death. Once Lassa saw the 

t ry, awesome glare of tiger-eyes from 

thicket of bamboos, and often jungle 

deer and wild hogs scurried aside to make 

, for the mighty burden bearer. 

Her father, the girl knew, was dead; 
she had seen the bul let hole in his fore- 
head as she had been dragged past the 
body at the tent-mouth. She knew that 
ll the natives of the expedition had been 
slain and that she was alone in the wild, 
on the back of an elephant who might or 
might not heed her commands. 

Lassa’s forest training had made her 
highly self-reliant. She knew the ele- 
phant tongue; knew that Loi Nan loved 
her. But “where to go, what to do, she 
knew not. As Loi Nan took her swiftly 
forward, she sobbed over the loss of her 
father, all the near kin she had had in the 
world to love. 


t m 


HE primal instinct to live kept the girl 

on the elephant’s swaying head during 
that first awful day of grief and terror. 
She ate nothing solid, although she knew, 
from elephant-clan teaching, that many 
of the fruits and fungoid erowth that - 
brushed against as Loi Nan smashed 
Way through the tangles, were good to 
eat, sustaining, benefcent. Only when 
they passed a nest of the great black 
stingless honey-flies, did Lassa thrust in 
one hand and draw forth a generous mass 
of the pungent sweet, which she shared 
with Loi Nan, whose up-curled trunk-tip 
begged for a morsel. 

\t midday Loi Nan bathed in a forest 
pool, spurting wate~ over her wrinkled 
hide, then ate her fill of tender bamboo 
tips while Lassa, at rest beneath a thy-tsi, 
or black varnish tree, waited. As the 
great beast seemed to have a purpose in 
her journeying and was going steadily 
north, as the girl could tell by the sun, 
Lassa permitted the elephant again to 
take her up. She rode until dusk. 

As the sun went down the sudden dark 
came, and, as all still under the 
mighty teaks, the elephant paused at an- 
other rill, made another meal and the 
girl, exhausted, fell asleep between the 


grew 


huge forefeet, with the trunk of the 
Mighty One dangling before her. All 


night she slept there so, while Loi Nan, 
guardian, watched. If monkey folk 
chattered and peered in the moonlight; 
if a striped tiger prowled near or a rock 
python hissed close at hand, they all kept 
away, for above the slumbering girl 
loomed the protecting hulk of the mam- 
moth Earth Shaker, and from the Great 
One went forth a threat of death against 
all intruders. 

Next day and the next, and so, for 
many days, Loi Nan kept up her steady 
journey northward. Lassa let her go as 
she would, feeling that the elephant had 
a destination in the depths of her wise 
mind. Some urge, primal, all- powerful, 
seemed to have the mighty bulk in its grip. 

Hunger asserted itself; the elasticity of 
the youthful mind conquered. ‘Traveling 
So, Lassa saw ever new wonders—giant 
looping lianas, wondrous orchids, queer 
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animals, birds and reptiles. She found 
food to eat—berries, fruits, wild honey in 
old abandoned bee-haunts, sweet masses 
from honey-fly nests. She remembered 
too that sweet bamboo tips were good to 
eat, that certain seeds were nourishing. 
She did not for a moment suffer from the 
lack of food after the desire for 1t over- 
mastered her grief. Profiting by the lore 
Pra Onan and the others of the Elephant 
Clan had taught her, Lassa fared well. 


NE morning, soon after their north- 

ward course had been truly recognized 
by the girl, they came to the banks of a 
clear, cold stream. They were by now 
high among the greater hills; a mountain 
that she thought, from the description of 
it her father once had are n her, to be 
Tengri Nor, loomed in the distance, dead 
ahead. They entered a valley. The 
teaks ceased; in their stead stood other 
smaller trees and some bushes. 

By now Lassa had regained all her 
courage and, in a measure, her’ control 
over Loi Nan. The old she would stop 
for Lassa, turn aside to permit the girl 
to gather food, or would set her down for 
a bath in some forest brook, or to permit 
her to rest by walking after long sitting 
atop the swaying head of her carrier. 
And at night the elephant stood guard 
over the girl. But steadily Loi Nan kept 
on and on, ever north, coming back into 
her seemingly destined path when turned 
aside from it by the maid. 

The sides of the lovely 
narrowing as they 


vale drew in, 
mounted its gradual 


slope. Now it was that Lassa became 
sure of that which before she had only sus- 
pected—that other elephants too were 


traveling that way. For several days she 
had noted, afar, between the trees, the 
silently-stealing forms of the forest giants 
yet they seemed to keep away from e ach 
other. But now, under the urge of some 
great impulse, they drew closer and closer 
together, as if yearning for company. 

Into Lassa’s mind thronged darkling 
hints and wise sayings of Pra Onan, who 
had told her of the ante-vale of Elephanta, 
whither all the wild elephants of India, 
Burmah, Siam, Shanland and southern 
China resorted each year for their love- 
making and for that mysterious conclave 
that settled all the affairs of the elephant 
world for the coming season. She 
realized that Loi Nan, having reverted to 
the wild, save for the girl’s feeble control, 
was going to this great tryst. 

Moving const: intly northward, the 
trudging monsters drew closer and closer 
together and Lassa was surprised at their 
numbers. But they kept away from Loi 
Nan and often trumpeted at her and she 
seemed nervous. Lassa noted that Loi 
Nan towered over them all, as Tengri Nor 
over his brother and sister peaks, and Loi 
Nan’s nervousness made her fear the 
burden bearer might again become un- 
ruly. She drew forth the jade scent-vial 
and put some of the pungent liquid on the 
bosom of her dress. As the odor spread 
abroad on the balmy air, Lassa saw first 
one, then another of the wild elephants 
nearby raise their trunks and heard them 
trumpet softly. After that they ceased to 
avoid Loi Nan and soon Lassa, held above 
them by Loi Nan’s towering bulk, was in 
the center of the enormous herd of tramp- 
ing pachyderms that filled the valley 
from cliff to cliff and pre -ssed ever onward 
and upward toward the vale’s end. 
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Brighten up the Kiddies 


straw hats with 


PUTNAM 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green, Navy and Ligt 


1t Blue. Purple, 
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For Outdoor Vacation or Avocation 


For work or play in the great outdoors, 
where rain or wind or cold may impair the 
day’s fun or interfere with the day’s work, 
there are no clothes just like 


juxba 


Right Clothes for 
The Out-of-Doors 





Made of special, closely woven, heavy army duck 
which is rainproofed. Two layers of this cloth where 
protection against wear and weather is most needed. 
Ventilated gussets under arms, big roomy pockets 
and other convenient features combined with a 
sensible style, provide in Duxbak everything ] 
that ordinary clothes lack. 

For warmer weather and for work or play 
where rainproofed clothes are not essential you 
may choose Kamp-it, made in styles and 
garments like Duxbak. Because of the lighter 
weight, Kamp-it is generally the 
ladies’ choice. 


Get 1920 Style Book 


Illustrated in color, this book of Duxbak and 
Kamp-it styles will aid you in selecting your 
outfit at any good sporting goods dealer. 
Samples of Duxbak and Kamp-it cloth come 
with the Style Book. Write for your copy- 





Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
17 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


DENNSHLVANIA @ 


LAWN MOWERS ‘ae 
The preference 3 
of everYman who has 
_pul them to the 
practical tests of use 





























Utility Clothes for 
The Out-of-Doors 


Engineers, miners, 
surveyors, farmers, 
mechanics, contractors 
and others have for years 
worn Duxbak. In these 
days of high priced 
woo: clothes, Duxbak can 
save its original cost 
several times. 

They are serviceable, 
comfortable, protecting 
and good looking. 

Special outfitsfor 
Engineers, Miners, Sur- 
veyors, Contractors. 
Send for catalog. 
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Suddenly the great corridor widened, 
and the mammoth host debouched onto 
wide, level, grass-velvet plain, pent on a}! 
sides by overhanging walls of granite and 
basalt. The river, which seemed to come 
from a high cliff that barred the farthe: 
end of the vale, was quieter now. Evening 
was drawing on. ‘The sudden dusk, 
dropping like a curtain, shut out cliff and 
forest-line as the massive beasts crossed 
the plain’s center. Behind, Lassa could 
glimpse the ranks of still other elephants 
pressing through the gorge. 

At the center of the level plain towered 
a huge thy-tsi tree. As they drew near it 
the moon peeped over the eastern edge of 
the cliff-wall and looked down on the 
scene, silvering every monstrous shape. 
Loi Nan, coming to rest under the tree, 
gathered a mouthful of the tender leaves 
and chewed them. Safe upon Loi Nan’s 
wrinkled back, the girl gazed out upon a 
scene of compelling yet awesome charm 

On every hand the elephants were 
gathered, softly trumpeting, making their 
huge stomachs to rumble, flapping their 
immense sail-like ears, while rattle of 
tusk against tusk, rubbing and scraping 
of body against body, went on. Through 
it all pierced an overtone of high-pitched 
blarings, and here and there in the 
stresses of queer sounds Lassa’s ears 
caught notes that seemed to her like those 
in which old Pra Onan had drilled her- 
the elephant tongue. ‘The restraints of 
the few years of civilization she had 
known seemed to fall away and Lassa 
Orson! was wholly a jungle girl, keenly 
alive to everything about her, at one with 
her tremendous brothers and sisters of 
that mysterious conclave. 


CHAPTER III 
MoNnARCH OF THE WILD 

UDDENLY the noises of the herd 

ceased. Toward the northernmost 
edge of the press Lassa saw that some- 
thing was coming through the serried 
ranks toward the center. Loi Nan and 
the other elephants nearest her evinced 
a decided interest. As the newcomer ap- 
proached Lassa saw that it was an ele- 
phant that towered even above Loi Nan, 
sand that his hide was distinctly lighter in 
hue than any of the others. Soon he 
stalked into the full moon glow before 
the thy-tst tree and stood revealed—a 
truly mastodonic white elephant of per- 
fect proportions. 

Lassa had seen the white elephants be- 
longing to the Court at Bangkok and 
knew that a white elephant need not be 
truly white to deserve that name; knew 
that often elephants that were only light 
colored as to ears and shoulders were ac- 
cepted as white and therefore sacred to 
Buddha. But this one was of a light 
cream color, save for a few dark spots on 
knees and on the round of his huge 
stomach, and in the moonlight his eyes 
glowed red, proving him to be a pur 
albino. Fully sixteen feet tall at the 
shoulders was he; thick and massive in 
every proportion, with a trunk remark- 
able for its length and strength. 

“Truly,” Lassa thought as she viewed 
him, “Pra Onan spoke wisely when h« 
said that the elephants have an emperor, 
a King of Kings, a Kiang Chang.” 

Advancing steadily through the throng- 
ing herd that now seemed subtly thrilled, 
the huge white elephant ranged himse'f 
alongside Loi Nan. Noticing Lassa, his 
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Avoid Lumber Shortage— Build Now 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of lumber—exists in m 
indicate it is imy reall le even now to get material for certain needs. 
are now. The > ‘mand was never as great as it is now. This means still higher eodine prices. It 
means that prices will go upward rapidly—that it will possibly take $15 )0 in six months or a year t 
buy $100 worth of lumber. Will you be forced to pay these prices? Will your need for a home 
six months cost you a 50 per cent or a 100 per cent penalty? 
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Complete Material—Prompt Shipment 
Aladdin taps the four greatest forests of the United States. Each one has sufficient standing tim 
ber to take care of the needs of the country for many years. The probable lumber famine predicted 
in all parts of Sen tones will not affect The Aladdin Company 
ivery Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped quickly and 
completely. This means that every item of the complete home will 
be shipped as ordered, sufficient lath and plaster for lining the interior 
of the home, nails in necessary sizes and quantities, beautiful grain, 
perfect quality interior trim, doors of high quality m< aterial and 
excellent workmanship. Every item of material of the complete 
home will be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920 
regardless of shortages of lumber and other building materials in the 
general markets. 
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HOMEBUILDERS - 
TOTHE NATION 
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National Home Building Service 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company's own mills in 
Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to you 
in a straight line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means 
shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the U.S. 
Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. Complete Sales and Business 
Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. 





20-ft. Lumber from 16-ft. Board Quick Action Necessary 

The Aladdin System of Home-buik ne has Early buyers of Aladdin Homes are assured 
been practising for 14 years the principle the delivery. Aladdin buyers are also assured a 
world has only learned during the war—the big saving—from $300 to $1,000. But quic! 
elimination of waste of lumber and labor. 1 he action is necessary. The enormous demand 
Aladdin Book explains this system thoroughly, for homes will soon fill the Aladdin Mills to 
shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut from a capacity. Your order will possibly be too 
16-ft. board. The great Aladdin Organization late. An important message to every builder 

-experts in every branch of home-building— is contained in the Aladdin catalog. It is the 
stands ready to help you build your home at a message to you from the world's greatest 
saving. Put this group of experts to work on home- builk ling organization. Send for a copy 
your problem, of Aladdin Homes, No. 296. 


The Aladdin Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Bay City, Michigan Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Branches: Wilmington, N, Carolina Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Tien the Waste 


The Aladdin System scientific - prepares 
the materials and conserves the labor. You 
» 18° on the cost of the lumber 


can sé 
and 30° % on the ccst of the labor. 





Fourteen years success of the Aladdin 
System of construction have firmly estab- 
lished its many advantages. The lumber 
that’s wasted costs just as much as the 
lumber that’s used. The only possible way 
to reduce the present high prices of lumber 
and labor is to save the usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in 
our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste 
of lumber is reduced to less than 2‘ Cost 
of labor is reduced 30°7. One man will do in 
six days, with Aladdin materials, what it 
requires ten days to accomplish without 


Aladdin’s System 
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The Latest® 


Rock-a-Bye pro- 
duct, and the 
sixteenth of this 
big family of 
Baby Specialties. 
Ask your dealer, 
or write us. 

PERFECTION 

MFG. CO., 
2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Price $400 


a} re ; 
A UST a little brighter— Eel 
‘S just a bit more exclusive 
My in design — infinitely more 
=| serviceable and hence more 
Z| economical. Insist that your 
() dealer supply you, because 
3] it is the best of its kind. If 
| he declines, we will do so. 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 
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Y SA VES SY save $10 to INE EY a 
\ bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
64% come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
4 DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
%, 30 days trial, actual riding test. 

\& EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
\4 small advance over our Special Fac- 
% tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

\&@ TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices. 

Do not Papabiercte, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 
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trunk came up to investigate her. Find- 
ing, with trunk-tip, the spot where s! 
had placed the scent on her dress fron 
he emitted a rumble of satisfactio 
Then, trumpeting shrilly, he paced slow! 
through the throng, the other elephants 
making way for him and for Loi Nan, 
who ranged beside him. A_ path was 
opened for them, as in a drill, and tl 
others, ranging two by two, fell in behind 
and soon Lassa saw that they were begin- 
ning a march that was to take them about 
the plain. 

After circling the plain once at a stately 
even pace, the King of Kings and Loi 
Nan went through the open ranks of the 
others to the tree, while the others con- 
tinued their march at a steady, rhythmic 
pace, filling the air with their tumult and 
the thunder of their earth-shaking steps. 
The pungent odor from the jade vial 
filled the warm air as the beasts milled 
about the common center where Loi Nan 
and the white elephant monarch stood as 
if at review. 

The marching became more and more 
rapid; here and there a female and male 
paired off, dropped from the ranks and 
stood to attend upon the countermarching 
of the others. Then when all had paired 
off the whole company came to rest, 
bodies swaying, trunks intertwining as 
the monsters crooned their low love- 
notes. Hushed now were the high flute- 
tones; up from the depths of feeling rum- 
bled the herd-call, mysterious, awesome. 


T was then that the great elephant 

raised his trunk and blared forth what 
seemed to Lassa to be a peremptory order. 
At once the paired couples dispersed 
slowly across the moon-whited plain and 
soon the Elephant King and Loi Nan 
were left, with Lassa, under the towering 
tree. the white elephant, 
too, moved away and Loi Nan, reaching 
up, plucked Lassa down and placed her 
between her own great column-like front 
legs and the girl fell into a dreamless sleep. 

The sun’s lances awakened her, 
showed her the vale empty, its grass 
trampled into hard earth, the bare cliffs 
rising on all sides, the tg? a-whisper in 
the dawn wind—and Loi Nan and the 
White Monarch gone. 

Starting up in terror, Lassa looked 
about. Off toward the rim of the plain 
she saw two immense shapes stalking 
southward—Loi Nan and the imperial 
white elephant. Then she understood 
that her own burden bezrer too had found 
a mate, as had the others, and had gone, 
leaving Lassa to her own devices in the 
wilderness. 

Lassa ran after the truant Loi Nan and 
called. Although at first she gained 
little, as the pace of the elephants was 
siow, they did not step. Twice the huge 


thy -ts1 Soon 


white male turned and blared at her 
angrily. Taking this as a warning, Lassa 


returned to the tree and gave way to 
helpless tears. Her desp: ur did not merge 
into hopeless abandon, however. She 
had been in the jungle too many times 
with only an elephant for company to 
lose faith in herself altogether now. True, 
such excursions had always been in the 
vicinity of some of her father’s camps, to 
which her elephant would return at the 
signal of a soft blow of the ankus between 
its eyes, the homing touch. Yet such 
ventures had, in a measure, prepared her 
for the trials to come. 
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After a time Lassa became conscious 

of both hunger and thirst. Leaving the 

reat tree, she crossed the plain to its east 

side, where the river fretted at the base of 

the cliffs. Finding a deep, cool pool, she 
drank and bathed. 

Having refreshed herself she followed 
the river's brink, upstream, for an hour to 
where it made a bend. From there on its 
bed lay in the center of the plain, which 
now became narrower. The river here 
broadened out and sedge grass lined its 
banks. Wild fowl in great numbers 
clacked and called in the tall grasses and 
Lassa speedily stumbled upon several of 
their nests, from which she took part of 
he eggs. She ate some of them, and some 
berries that she knew to be edible. Then 
she continued toward the north, hoping 
the river, so sweet and inviting, would 
lead her to some native habitation. 

The sun now was climbing high. It 
was warm on the level plain, even beside 
the rushing stream that talked ever 
louder and louder over its black rocks the 
higher Lassa advanced up the vale. At 
noon she rested for an hour, then went on, 
lured by the promise of the river. She 
hoped to find some native village whose 
headman had been in touch with the 
whites and who would help her reach 
civilization. Once, soon after noon, she 
thought she saw afar to her left the fur- 
tive passing of a great white elephant 
northward. 


T mid-afternoon the valley’s sides had 
drawn together until they seemed in 
danger of meeting just ahead. She was 
very tired and discouraged when she 
came at last to a mass of vines that, 
looped from cliff to cliff, seemed to bar her 
from further progress. The river, now 
not so wide but more boisterous and 
swift, roared between its rocky walls. 
Timidly Lassa pushed her way through 
the vine screen. A few birds flew up from 
the greenery—that was all. It had 
seemed as if the screen had ended the 
valley, but the girl forced her slender 
body forward finally coming out into a 
little open space with frowning cliffs on 
either hand constricting the river to a 
torrent of terrific power. 

Fine, tender grass grew in this little 
pocket; ahead were other vine-masses. 
Great tree-ferns were grouped here and 
there. Mynah birds called from the lush 
thickets and a spectral lemur sidled across 
the open space. 

Lassa’s eyes had just become accustomed 
to the half-lights and dappled shadows 
when the presence of some immense body 
moving behind some vine masses ahead 
sent a shudder of fear over her. 

Then, from out the green depths 
stalked the form of the majestic white 
elephant that had dominated the strange 
conclave the night before—the monster 
bridegroom who had enticed Loi Nan 
away. Lassa knew him by the creamy 
texture of his skin, the black markings on 
legs and sides and, above all, by his im- 
perial port and size. In his trunk he held 
a great tree-fern, which he was using as a 
fan. In the daylight the reddish gleam 
of his eyes, kept partly lidded after the 
manner of all albinos, was not to be mis- 
taken. The pronounced lighter tint of 
his skin was more noticeable now than it 
had been in the moonglow of the night 
before. Lassa admired the regal beast, 
yet 2 chill of fear shook her. 
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What would he do to her? He had seen 
her, was making toward her. There was 
no means of escape. Exhausted, weak 
from terror, she could not hope to outrun 
or outdodge the monster. ‘lhere was no 
tree to offer her shelter, no hole into which 
she could dart out of which the snake-like 
trunk could not pluck her. She could do 
nothing but face the peril and wait. 


LOWLY, with stately grace, the white 

elephant moved toward her. He 
dropped his tree-fern fan and extended his 
trunk, testing the air that he might catch 
her scent more exactly. Then, remember- 
ing the jade vial, Lassa plunged her shaking 
hand into the folds of her dress, brought 
it forth and hurriedly let a drop of the 
liquid fall upon the hem of her filmy gar- 
ment. As the pungent odor spread on the 
air the white tusker drew breath through 
his trunk in great, eager gulps, then 
trumpeted softly and advanced closer 
Lassa, hope returning, restored the vial 
to its place and with all the courage she 
could muster, stepped forward. She 
threw up her hand confidently, gave the 
command: “Up! Up! Up!” 

At once the serpent-like trunk was 
flicked out, was clasped about her slender 
body and Lassa was whirled up and up, 
to come to rest on the steady frontlet of 
the Elephant King. 

“And now what?” Lassa asked _ her- 
self aloud. Then she crooned to him in 
the elephant tongue and he flapped his 
ears contentedly, seeming to await some 
order. 

At a venture Lassa dangled one heel 
down until it was between the eyes of the 
beast, then smote him softly _ there. 
At the touch he wheeled obediently- 
up-stream! She had given the homing 
order and he was obeying. But where 
was the White King’s home? Or did he 
have one? Was he a tame elephant 
turned truant? Would he take her into 
peril or safety? 

Forcing his way through the vines that 
threatened to tear the girl from her peri- 
lous perch, the great elephant moved up- 
stream. The way was so narrow at times 
that he had to go to the edges of the 
stream and often into the water. Once 
he slipped and plunged into the stream. 

Then did Lassa have proof of the power 
of the pent-up waters, for only by a firm 
grip on a fold of the elephant’s wrinkled 
skin did she save herself from being swept 
away in his struggles to regain the bank. 

On the narrow brink again, he paced 
upward, the gorge ever becoming nar- 
rower. Lassa, satished that the elephant 
had a definite goal in his wise brain, clung 
to the swaying seat his frontlet offered, 
her slender body oscillating with the 
rhythm of his steps. 

As the day advanced, Lassa, keenly 
alive to everything about her, thought 
that the river was becoming less and less 
powerful, not so deep. 

Immense rocks now jutted more and 
more from what had been deep pools be- 
fore the inexplicable fall of the river. 
These stones were draped with slime, 
coated thinly with ooze. Scuttling crabs 
appeared in the smaller pools. The ele- 
phant ventured more and more into the 
water as the gorge narrowed and with 
less and less apparent fear, as if he under- 
stood that the danger from the river now 
was gone. 
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Finally it seemed to Lassa that the 
river had almost ceased to flow; its roar- 
ing diminished. Far up the gorge she 
could see group after group of rocks spring 
into the light, as if they were being up- 
thrust by some, mighty power. But she 
realized that this was due, not to any 
change in the rocks themselves, but to the 
fact that, before her eyes, the river was 
drying up! 

And now the great white burden bearer 
quickened his pace, seemingly gripped by 
some inner urge. ‘lhe gorge had nar- 
rowed. until he -was in the stream bed. 
Now he boldly ‘plunged through wide 
pools, easily overcame the waning resist- 
ance of the rapids and suddenly paused 
before what appeared to Lassa to be a 
flight of huge steps, leading to an upper, 
much higher level. In normal stages of 
water, she knew, there would have been 
a tremendous cascade there. Now there 
was a sullen, black pool at its foot, with 
the lift of the cataract stairs beyond. 


ITHOUT hesitation the elephant 

plunged into the velvet-calm pool, 
swam. through it, Lassa easily clinging to 
her place. At the far rim the burden bearer 
found a foothold, which hts ancient wis- 
dom seemed to tell him, was there, and 
began to mount the broad, stairlike, irreg- 
ular terraces, one by one. The’ effort in 
lifting himself from step to step was 
terrific, yet he toiled on, puffing, sure of 
foot, trumpeting often. ‘The rock steps 
narrowed after a time and Lassa feared 
that the monster might slip with her to 
that awful black pool’s depths—and 
death. Yet ever the huge one seemed 
guided by a mysterious intelligence— 
primal, deep-seated—that showed him a 
sure path up that terrible giant stairway. 
He made progress at times only foot by 
foot. His feet seemed to cling to the 
slippery rocks. Each step, carefully con- 
sidered, was taken with calmness and 
decision. He did not pause. It was as if 
he knew he must go on then or never. 

At the last a terrific step remained to 
be conquered and before taking it the 
elephant reared his trunk, long, questing 
the level to which he meant to clamber. 
Lassa shut her eyes, for below were pro- 
found depths, with the black pool’s 
menace—and the jagged rocks; above— 
she knew not what. Finally the quivering 
elephant tensed his mighty muscles and 
with a’ tremendous heave and much 
groaning, surged over the ultimate rock- 
terrace, plunged through a shallow pool 
and staggered, exhausted, to the green 
farther bank, into the sunlight of a beau- 
tiful, open peaceful valley that stretched 
away as far as Lassa’s eyes could see; 
yet at once she had the impression that 
the vale was not broad from east to west. 

The mighty white elephant had won 
through to the top of the chasm the river 
had cut out of the great valley! 

Lassa slid from the elephant’s frontlet 
as he sank down in the grass beside the 
almost empty river bed. As she did so 
she heard the clack of many tongues, then, 
seemingly from nowhere, a swarm of 
swarthv men thronged about her and the 
elephant, and dark faces were thrust 
toward her white one. 

Lassa’s adventures in the high, cliff-walled 
valley to which Kiang Chang has brought 
her begin in the next, the May instalment, 
of this vivid, dramatic romance. 
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and Noah. But there was another Christ, 
: the One to whom his mother talked, the 
One who was part of her gentleness and 
of her service for everyone. It was He 
who deepened her smile and made a light 
in her eyes. This, too, was a fact like the 
sunshine; one did not think about it, one 
imply lived in it. 
On First-Days, bathed and immacu- 
| lately dressed, he and Tad walked se- 
dately to the Meeting-house where God 
J was. They did not like to go there, they 
would have preferred wearing their every- 
day clothes and playing in Uncle Laban’s 
° hay-scented barn, or out on the hillsides 
1 with his cousins. But that was the way 
the world was made; on First-Days one 
went with all the village to God’s house. 
c The Meeting-house stood by itself in 
, large grounds. Beside it was the grave- 
‘ yard where Great- grandfather Jesse 
c lle and Grandfather Theodore Min- 
5 thorn lay; it was shivery and yet fascinat- 
ing to think of that. Down the long tree- 
; shaded street teams came slowly; there 
2 was a quiet little eddy of people where the 
: buggies stopped; uncles and aunts and 
f cousins climbed out and waited while the A Hercules Glazier Entering y 
S horses were tied in the long sheds behind ” of ee with Car //f 
1 the Meeting-house. There was Grand- oF Soon Se ‘ 
D father Eli, with Great Uncle William and 
1 Uncle Benjamin Miles; there was Grand- 
1 mother Minthorn, a little figure like a 
sparrow in gray bonnet and shawl, beside I h d M k 
a Uncle Penn. All the cousins from the eC OW er a er 
. country wes. there. What news there : ; 
) was to tell and to hear! But this was | Considering how important this work is to the public, it is fitting 
e “aes ae + os 
First-Day—children should be seen and that more should be known about the powder maker and his job. 
; not heard. Silence must be kept likea lock | 
; on eager lips. Even grown-ups spoke | The characteristics which fit him for his work are as largely mental 
x > > ° . . ¢ e 
uate m sumdued tones. | as physical, and the work itself develops his acuteness of mind— 
1 am glad to see thee, Huldah. | ie edi 3 ; oe 
O “Ee is tee Minden?” his powers of observation, judgment, and decision. 
e “gy ’ ae are sd ices ” | : P . 
E God’s goodness is about me always. | The powder worker trained in the school of the Hercules plants 
g£ His mother, holding sister May by the | : i - salina SA eae : 
r hand, went with Grandmother through | learns to take in all his surroundings at a glance. If he enters one 
= the women’s door. But he was a man, | of the small buildings on a dynamite or black powder line nothing 
s and entered the dim stillness of the Meet- | escapes him. He sees instantly many things which the casual 
. —— through the men’s door with observer might gaze at for minutes without noticing. 
g ad and their father. Quickly he climbed 
: on a bench, and looking over the high par- A large part of the explosives used in the United States, and much 
a ition ~ i the gpg ve ling s — | that is used in foreign countries, is made by the men in twelve 
c= nets, bent forwarc ittle, hiding their . . ee ee 
"| Scce tik ame e-aaediee py aking | Hercules plants—four for dynamite and eight for black blasting 
n her place with the others, and before she | powder. 
1- should observe his head above the : ae : pete La . 
al partition he slid down beside Tad, and Behind all our manufacturing industries and our railroads, behind 
e; could see her no longer. all the useful and beautiful objects fashioned out of metals—from 
at He sat on the high, hard bench, and hob nails to scarf pins, and from steam shovels to limousines 
ef looked My I —— -uncle _“e im who | stands the powder worker. Without the explosives he supplies— 
) t 4 ¥ ¥ > s.* | ° “We marc aft, oe 
1 > 2 han genet nee the Toe hundreds of millions of pounds annually—the miner’s efforts to 
er hey were solemn men with long beards, : : ’ a un alll 
ranged in four rows at the end of the move the vast inert bodies of ore and coal would be as futile as 
et room, one row above another, so that all the scratching of hands. 
1e their faces looked gravely down upon him. 
sO \nd he thought of God as a grave Being 
n, with a beard, who never smiled. Then HERC Ul ES POWDER co. 
of t| shuffling of feet ended, and silence 
ne hiled the place. | Chicago St. Louis New York 
st lhe silence was like a weight. It grew Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
slowly heavier; it became burdensome; it San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
~d became intolerable. He turned his head, i Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
nt alittle by a little, and looked at the intent, | 
t ‘hn Y. Hoover occ upied a seat next but one to the 
’ he f the Meeting. Later he became the regular pastor 
of : Friends Church at West Branch. 
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serious faces about him. He looked at the 
ceiling. He looked at the cracksin the wall. 
His legs began to ache. Suddenly, to his 
surprise, they straightened vigorously and 
his boots struck the bench before him with 
a loud noise. The gentle reproach in his 
father’s eyes made him ashamed. He 
sat up straight. The silence continued. 

Then he heard his mother’s voice. He 
could not see her because of the high 
partition between the women and the 
men, but he saw the Elder’s faces turned 
gravely toward the point beyond it, 
where she was. Her voice, low and 
vibrant, was like the spirit of her, without 
her body. It came across the partition to 
him and spoke of Christ. It said that He 
was all-merciful and that His love was 
about them always; it said that as they 
served and loved each other, so they 
served and loved Him, and that to Live 
in Christ was a joy beyond telling and a 
peace beyond understanding. 

Her voice ceased and there was silence 
again. It continued forever, through an 
eternity in which an infinite boredom de- 
scended upon his spirit. His body ceased 
to ache. His mind became numb. He 
no longer saw with interest the slow going 
to sleep of old Benjamin Winters. His 
eyes no longer followed up and down the 
cracks in the wall. He simply sat there. 

When at last this stupor ended, when 
he could slide stifdy down from the bench 
and follow his father out into the world 
of sound and movement, he was like a 
prisoner released. 

Under the trees in front of the Meeting- 
house families were reassembling in an 
atmosphere of quietly happy relaxation. 
‘There were smiles nods, low-voiced talk of 
the service and of weather and crops. His 
father took the soft, sleepy May from 
Grandmother’s arms and hoisted her onto 
one shoulder. Mother’s face was bright; 
he knew without hearing the talk of it 
how wonderfully she had been moved by 
the spirit. He hastened to meet his boy 
cousins and heard that George had got a 
pet raccoon and had been promised a gun 
for hunting rabbits. The boys stood to- 
gether, talking soberly about it, their eyes 
shining. Longing to run, to jump, to 
shout in the joy of their release from 
Meeting, they were held motionless by 
the eyes of the community upon them. 


A Bold Experiment 

Father’s store and the large dusty 

yard beside it, filled with tools and farm 
machinery, were fascinating to a curious 
small boy. Father was never too busy to 
explain the new machines, to show what 
made an engine go and how wheels and 
endless belts transmitted power. Most 
exciting of all, father had bought and 
erected a great new invention, the sensa- 
tion of a summer—a machine that put 
barbs on fence wire. 

More conservative men were opposed 
to these new-fangled inventions; they said 
that when the wire rusted the prongs 
would work loose. They were right. 
Two-strand barbed-wire was yet un- 
dreamed-of; Jesse Hoover, desirous of 
improving the product of his little factory, 
hit on the idea of covering the wire with 
tar to delay its rusting. So in the yard a 
fire was kept burning beneath a hugh 
kettle of tar, and when a reel was filled 
it was dipped into the kettle. There 
were no dull moments there for Bertie. 

One day while he stood beside the 
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kettle a question suddenly occurred to 
him. What would happen if a blazing 
stick were put into the tar? Was tar lik 

water? Would it put out fire? If it did 

not put out the fire, what would it do 

None of his investigations into the sur- 
prising nature of things had given him 
any information by which to decide the 
question. Tar was unknown to him; it 
might do anything. 

He looked about for someone to solve 
the problem. No one was in sight. His 
father was in the store; the hired man had 
disappeared. He was left to his own re- 
sources. The black mass in the kettle 
moved turgidly, queer colors quivered on 
its surface, it was enigmatic, challenging. 
What would it do? He squatted beside 
the firebox and pulled out a long flaming 
stick. He rose. For an instant a sensa- 
tion like fear held his hand; it was the 
sensation of a pioneer confronting the im- 
mensity of the unknown. Then, with a 
courageous gesture, he thrust the ieoaa 
into the kettle. 

The kettle, too, held its breath for an 
instant. Then, slow, implacable and 
monstrous, a red flame rose like a tower. 
Swiftly, as by magic, the sky was over- 
spread with a black thick smoke. He 
choked, he heard shouts, and turning 
wildly to run he collided with a leaping 
figure. The rest w as delirium. 

He saw men running with ladders and 
pails. He saw the shingled roof of the 
store curling, and little red flames running 
along the eaves. A line of men reached 
from the store to the town pump, and an 
endless stream of half-filled pails leaped 
from hand to hand. He had a glimpse of 
his father, blackened with smoke, on the 
roof, beating at the flames with a wet 
sack. He wanted to help, but he did not 
know what to do, and then his mother 
came, white but calm, and took him away. 
He went with her without protest. 

That night at the supper table he 
heard his father tell how the store, and 
perhaps the town, had been saved. The 
fire, it was thought, had been caused by 
the unwatched kettle of tar which must 
have boiled over. Bertie said nothing. 
If he had been asked, he would have told 
what he had done, but no one asked him. 
He sat unnoticed, eating silently. He 
was sorry and terrified, yet he was glad. 
It was such a strange feeling that when 
he had gone to bed he lay awake for a long 
time, hearing the katy did in the wild crab- 
apple tree outside his window. He had done 
a frightening thing; the shock of it was 
still in his nerves and the crime of it on 
his conscience, but he had not meant to 
do wrong. He had been innocently ex- 
perimenting and the result was not en- 
tirely disheartening. 

“Anyway, I found out what it would 
do,” he thought. “T found it out all by 
myself.” He wondered if he would be 
punished if he told. He thought not. 
But he decided that it was best to keep his 
own counsel in the matter. And for forty 
years he did so. 


A New Influence 

One First-Day, in Meeting, after th 
accustomed silence had settled down, 
a man rose and began to speak. He was 
a stranger, newly arrived from the East, 
and all the faces turned tow ard him. His 
eyes were black and piercing, his cheeks 
were sunken and his voice shook every- 
one. He spoke of sin and of hell where 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE ROADS 
STREETS and ALLEYS 


53,000,000 Square Yards 
Were Placed Under 
Contract During 19i9— 


More than twice the total of any previ-~ 
ous year, and equivalent to over 5,000 
miles of 18-foot concrete pavement. 


Every state—your state—contributed to 


this wonderful record. W atch 1920! 


States in Which Contracts for More than 30 
Mrles of Concrete Road Were Let During 1919 





Miles Miles 
Arkansas . * 5 » Te New Jersey ~ = 86 
California . . . . 210 New York . . . . 329 
Delaware ... . 55 Gime. . 6 5 239 
Georgia aa ven ee 90 Oklahoma ie Eee tae 69 
Illinois . . . . . 570 Oregon . ... . . 42 
Indiana . . . . . «(280 Pennsylvania . . . 491 
Kansas ..... 69 Texas PE 7D) 2d seen 
Maryland .... 95 Sa 
Massachusetts . . . 31 Virginia. . . . . QL 
Michigan oe eo Washington . . . 161 
Minnesota a er oe 79 West Virginia eo lee 87 
Mississippi . . . . 38 Wisconsin . . « 


North. east, south and west— 


CONCRETE is the choice. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta Detroit Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Chicago Helena Minneapolis Seattle 

Dallas Indianapolis New York St. Louis 
Denver Kansas City Parkersburg Washington 
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ry” early, and then—over the hills 
and far away—the green fields, 
the swimmin’ hole, the whole wide 
world bright and sunshiny—riding, 
riding, riding on the Columbia, the 
same easy-going standby that your 
daddy rode—maybe still rides. 


‘Standard of the World” means what 
it says when applied to the 
Columbia. A visit to your local 
dealer and an inspection of the 
Columbias will give you a clear 
idea of what’s what in 1920 
bicycle values. 


The models provide a mount for 
everybody, each model being 
priced as reasonably as a high- 
grade bicycle can be sold for. 


Send for 1920 Columbia 
Catalog. See your dealer 
and pick out your model 
today. 


Westfield Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 32 . 
Westfield, Mass. 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get"* Rough on Rats”’at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet,“Ending Rats and Mice”, 
E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 

Originator of 
**Rough On Rats’* 
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the worm never dies; he said that his 
hearers were lost in the ways of Satan and 
that God called on them to repent while 
there was yet time. His eyes were full of 
a terrible earnestness and his face was 
white and set like those of the men who 
had put out the tar-fre. 

When he had finished he wiped his fore- 
head with his hand and was silent a 
moment. Then he said, “God moves me 


to say that, Friends willing, I shall hold , 
a series of meetings, beginning tomorrow.” | 


Then he sat down. 

When the men rose and went out they 
all began talking earnestly together and 
with the women. ‘The children, wide- 
eyed and quiet, stood close to their pa- 


rents, listening and trying to understand 


what had happened. 

Nothing was the same after that. On 
the streets and at home no one talked of 
anything but the stranger and his mes- 
sage. In father’s store the farmers no 
longer came stamping in, smiling, as they 
used to. They stood in groups and 
argued, with serious faces, about new 
things—‘conviction of sin” and “‘sancti- 
fication.” Father’s eyes were worried, 
and far into the night he and mother 
talked together. Every night David 
Updegraff spoke in the Meeting-house. 
He spoke of sin and the wrath of God; he 
said that the hearts of men were desper- 
ately wicked and their feet laid hold on 
hell, and he begged the people to follow 
in the way of Salvation. Women sobbed 
and men hid their faces. 

The zest was gone from play. On the 
street corners groups of boys stood talking 
soberly. It was said that the old ways of 
worshipping God were wrong. Friend 
Updegraff had been sent by God to tell 
the people this. 


Spirit was no longer in them. Families 
were divided by this question: one boy’s 
grandmother was shut in her room weep- 
ing and praying day and night because 
her daughter believed the stranger; an- 
other’s grown-up brother had left home 
because of his father’s anger. Wives 
spent nights on their knees praying that 
their husbands might see the light and be 
saved. It seemed that the solid founda~ 
tions of the village were breaking up. 

But home remained a secure place of 
refuge. Nothing could destroy that. 
Mother was still gentle, father was still 
kind, and though they were more grave 
and their prayers were longer and more 
earnest, one still felt a steady faith that 
all was well. 

Through it all, home emerged unshaken 
and somehow with a deeper, more beauti- 
ful meaning. The stranger had brought 
joy to Mother; she had found a new 
spiritual knowledge. She was sanctified 
and would never sin again. These things 
were beyond a small boy’s understanding, 
but to his mother they meant a living near- 
ness to God that made her life more full of 
service for others, and it was through her 
that he saw life. There were many ways 
of worshipping God, it seemed, and people 
thought of Him in many different ways. 
But through all the confusion his mother 
remained a Christian and unchanged. 


Changes 
The Meeting-house was changed. The 
partition between men and women was 
taken away and an organ was brought in. 
Hymns were sung now during the services, 


He said that the old | 
ways were lifeless forms and that the true | 





First aid in 
every household 
-—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
| and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster —and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the tingle, 
then the cool delightfulness as 
Musterole searchesdown. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and afew home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
downto the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion -dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 

On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








15 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 1 Oc 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only " 
Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 60%. AGENTS 
WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. 
Fstablished 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 





Dept. 72, St. Louls, Mo. 





Keep Stomach and Bowels Right 


By giving baby the harmless, purely 
vegetable, infants’ and children’sregulator. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP 


brings astonishing, gratifying results 
in making baby’s stomach digest 
, food and bowels move as 

they should at teething 
time. Guaranteed free 
from narcotics, opi- 
ates, alcohol and all 
harmful ingredi- 
ents. Safe and 
satisfactory. 
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“a Light and easily handled, Goodyear 
1 Wingfoot Lawn Hose favors the 
new-made terraces and flower beds. 
a . ° e 
or No kinks form in Goodyear Wing- 
foot Hose. Therefore you are not 
i. continually put to the bother of 
nd freeing it. 
e. Because it doesn’t kink, Goodyear 
io Wingfoot Hose will not burst; for 
ER the bursts that ruin hose develop 
from kinks. 
Quick-drying, non-kinking, and 
lasting, Goodyear Wingfoot Hose at — 
offers a wide margin of most satis- Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
factory service. Given proper care 
_— it is ready for use year after year. 
co Wa For thequalitiesof Goodyear Wing- You can get Goodyear Wing foot Hose in 
+ 106 foot Hose are uniform with other «& any lengths you require, Srom the good 
AGENTS \ ° 
Stamps. Goodyear products—the result of \ hardware dealers in your town. 
= studied design, sound materials \ 
— and high grade workmanship— 
built to Protect Our Good Name. 
bn THE GoopyFaR TirE & RuBBER CoMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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MAGINE your dining-room with this beauti- 

ful UNIVERSAL Silver Overlaid Table Service 
gleaming on the table and buffet—all in har- 
monious design. The exquisite Farmington Table 
Ware—the handsome Electric Coffee Urn with 
Sugar Bowl and Cream Pitcher to match and 
Electric Toaster and Electric Chafing Dish add- 


ing their charm to the appointments. 


How such a room appeals to the eye and tempts 
the appetite—to say nothing of the time and 
trouble saved in preparing dainty meals, and 
the satisfaction in knowing that every appoint- 
ment is perfect. 


You'll find physical relaxation and mental 
refreshment in the use of Universal appliances. 
You'll find in them beauty and service judi- 
ciously combined. To achieve the height of 
good taste in every table appointment— 
Universalize your Dining Room. 


At Hardware, House-furnishing, Department and 
Jewelry Stores—a full line of UNIVERSAL 
Appointments will be found on display. Electrical 
Appliances at Electrical DealersandLighting Companies. 


Write for free booklet No. 131—‘‘Universalize Your Home’’ 


The Trade Mark known 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
Copyright 1920 L. F. & ( 
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there was a minister who stood behind a 
pulpit and preached, and First-Day had 
a new name; it was called Sunday. There 
were names for all the other days too, 
and many of the younger boys no longer 
said “thee” but “you” instead. The new 
words had a strange sound on the tongue 
so that it was fun to say them. But it 
was not kind to use them before the older 
people who had left the Meeting-house 
and built a small one of their own, with 
the partition dividing it, where they 
could worship in the way they had always 
known. So Bertie learned another lan- 
guage than the “plain speech” of his 
fathers—the new one brought by David 
Updegraff. 

Everything outside his home was 
changing, like an eddy round a safe rock. 
Uncle Laban and Aunt Agnes and the 
playmate-cousins had gone away to a 
place called Indian Territory. Grand- 
father Eli had come back from Hardin 
county and started a pump factory. The 
pump was another ingenious invention 
making life almost too easy for farmers. 
Uncle Benajah had one, and_ rapidly 
others appeared everywhere, and all the 
cattle learned to pump their own drinking 
water. The cows stood on a wooden 
platform that slowly sunk under their 
weight and the water poured into a 
trough. When they had drunk it they 
walked away and the platform rose again 
and stood ready for the next cow. 


Real Indians 


He had been all winter in school and 
was triumphantly through the primer 
class, when in the spring Uncle Laban re- 
appeared, and he was told that he was to 
visit his cousins in Indian ‘Territory. 
Then he learned how large the world 1s. 
They rode for days on a railroad train, 
seeing fields and forests and towns going 
past the windows; then they rode on a 
stage coach through an exciting country 
of wooded hills, and at last they arrived 
at a big stone house beside the road, and 
there were Aunt Agnes and Blanche and 
Harriette and Theodore Miles, just as 
they had been in West Branch. It was 
all a very long way from father and 
mother. However, he manfully con- 
cealed the lonesomeness inside him. 

The cousins were very much excited. 
They laughed a great deal and he did not 
know the joke. But he knew they were 
concealing something. They showed him 
the dogs, and the cat and kittens, and the 
brook where they waded. Then they led 
him suddenly round the corner of Uncle 
Laban’s office and there by an oak tree 
stood a live Indian. 

He was a tall, fearsome-looking man 
with a leather-colored skin. A red-and- 
orange blanket concealed his arms, and 
long feathers stood up above his fierce 
black eyes and made an angry-looking 
ruff down his back. The shock of such 
an apparition halted Bertie with a jerk. 
He heard his heart thumping. This must 
be Chief Joseph, the terrible Indian who 
long before, at a lecture in West Branch, 
had fired guns until Tad had been brought 
home yelling with fright. Tad had been 
saved; father had been there to rescue 
him. But there was no one to rescue 
Bertie now. The cousins had retreated 
behind him, leaving him unsupported, 
and the Indian fixed him with an awful 
gaze. He stood his ground a moment, 
gulped, and then advanced. ‘How do 
you do?” he quavered politely. 
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ps the syrup pitcher 


-here’s a real treat 


for you— 


Uncle John’s Syrup goes 
great on hot biscuits— 
cereal— grape fruit —pan 
cakes and other good 
things. It has the real 
flavor from the maple 
grove. 


Fine for Cooking too— 


Write for Uncle John’s 
Recipes today. Free on 
request. 


NEW ENGL*ND MAPLE SYRUP CO. 


Winter Hall Boston, Mass. 











“The Excelsior Trail” 


HAT’S what Edward Bellamy 
Partridge calls his latest 
He believes 
that it is cheaper to move than 
pay rent. He also thinks that 
moving-day troubles are the 
worst of all—and he has had his 
He didn’t 
laugh during these flights from 


humorous article. 


share, believe him! 


place to place, but you will when 
you read his experience in the 
May Sunset. 




















The cousins uttered a disappointed yell 
that was music in his ears but he gave no 
sign. He stood with his legs a little apart, 
his hands in his trouser pockets, and 
gazed his fill at the Indian. ‘‘What kind 
of a bird did those feathers grow on?” he 
inquired at length. The Indian merely 
grunted but half an hour later he gave 
him a strip of soft leather cunningly em- 
broidered with beads. 

He stayed a long time at Uncle Laban’s. 
The rolling prairie land and the long tree- 
shaded street of West Branch became like 
a dream; he lived now in a world of trees 
and hills, of Indian wickyups, stolid 
squaws, brown bright-eyed papooses 
carried in beaded baskets, and curious 
playthings. There were strange rocks of 
all kinds along the brooks and on the 
hills. There was one called flint, that 
made arrowheads, and a gritty one called 
sandstone, and one called keel that made 
marks like chalk. There were curious 
curled ones like stone snails, and others 
that sparkled, and others that were the 
size and shape of iron screws. He won- 
dered about those rocks; no one could 
tell him where they came from or why 
they were so strange. 

He had a good time playing with his 
cousins and when at dark the lonesome 
feeling ached inside him he concealed it as 
much as possible. He knew his father and 
mother were waiting for him, unchanged; 
he would go back to them some day. At 
last the day came; the stage was waiting. 
He said good-by to all the cousins, he was 
kissed by Aunt Agnes, Uncle Laban went 
into the house to bring out his boxes. 
Uncle Laban reappeared in the doorway, 
exclaiming: 

“Bertie, what has thee in those boxes? 
[ can hardly lift them.” 

His cherished rocks were in the boxes. 
For days he had gone over the collection, 
comparing, selecting, packing. After 
Aunt Agnes had packed his clothes he had 
taken them out and _ substituted more 
rocks. He wanted those rocks. They 
were important. Couldn’t Uncle Laban 
understand how important they were? 
He stood by, helplessly protesting, while 
the boxes were opened, and the rocks were 
taken out, and things like underwear and 
jackets were put in. 

“Thee has said enough, Bertie. Thee 
can not carry away all those rocks. It is 
impossible. Thee can have ten, no more.” 


Lost Treasures 

There were unmanly tears in his eyes. 
He was torn with indecisions, bending 
over those treasured stones. But the 
stage was waiting and implacable au- 
thority would not allow delay. Blindly 
he chose, and helpless, borne by irresist- 
ible, inscrutable fate, he was torn from 
his accumulated wealth. 

“They were all such strange rocks!” he 
lamented, once more in the warmth of his 
mother’s sympathy. “Mother, they were 
like this—” and he talked about them till 
sleep overcame him and he woke again in 
his familiar bed and saw the garden and 
the crabapple tree outside the window. 

The maple trees were flaming red in 
front of the house and all the long street 
was frisky with falling yellow leaves. 
There was a crispness in the morning air 
when with books and slates he and Tad 
set out for school. He was in the first 
reader now. {Ihe hours passed pleasantly 
enough while he worked sums on his slate 
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With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
Alt At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal” 


Glenwood. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 








time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 173 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Wonderful Range 




















THE FAVORITE OF STAGE PEOPLE 


** Even betterthan I get in Paris,’’ 
is what the beautiful actress Anna Held 
wrote of Magda Cream. Stage folks 
know the advantage of using Magda 


befo.2 applying powder, and for rubbing 
out incipient wrinkles in the nightly 


massage. Musicians use it to keep their hands 
soft and pliable. 


At Drug Dept’sor 
direct from 

Fred C. Keeling & Co. 
Rockford, ill, 
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Absorbine.’ 


SEU AMTISEDTIC £1 1 4% 





Accidents 


often produce painful if not serious 
results. Whether it is a pounded 


thumb, a bruise or a cut, for safety’s 
sake treat it immediately with 








THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Rags wane BAe wR MAL OTE 


the handy and dependable home 
doctor that always brings relief. 





Absorbine Jr. is an antiseptic, germicide and 
liniment combined—healing and soothing, 
bringing prompt relief from aches and pains 
and preve nting little cuts and bruises from 
becoming serious. 


Can be used with absolute safety by children 
and grown-ups. It does not stain and leaves 
no oily residue. 





$1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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in wet weather 
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tects the children by 

soothing irritated and 

tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome poe Ne and _ hoarse- 
ness. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night, and brings 

quick relief. 


30c atyour druggist s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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or toed the crack in the floor at spelling 
time. Hedid not mind school; headjusted 
himself to it with equanimity. It was 
part of aworld he felt himself increasingly 
able to manage. He had no conflicts with 
the teachers and held his own with the 
boys at recess. Sometime, he knew, he 
would go to the university as Uncle John 
Minthorn and Uncle Penn had done; 
father and mother were already planning 
for that and he must be diligent in his 
studies. 

\n unexpected holiday broke the rou- 
tine of school earlier than the Christmas 
holidays. His father was in bed with a 
severe cold and Great-uncle Benajah, 
driving into town one Saturday, offered 
to take the boys home with him. 

“Tt will save thee the bother of looking 
out for them while Jesse is sick, Huldah,” 
he said. ‘We can take them for a few 
days as well as not.”’ So, warmly wrapped 
and admonished to be good boys, they 
crowded onto the wagon seat beside Uncle 
Benajah, tucked the buffalo robe snugly 
round their legs, and gaily waved good-by 
to mother. 


Many Interests 

It was always fun to visit at Uncle 
Benajah’s. There was Rover, the eager 
rabbit-hunter; there was the pet raccoon, 
that most cleanly of animals, who could 
not be coaxed to eat the smallest morsel 
until he had washed it in clear water with 
his own paws; and there were the big 
barns where one could fork hay down to 
the horses, watch George milk the cows, 
and fill foaming saucers for the hungrily- 


waiting cats. In the woodshed a captive 


owl sat ruffling his gray feathers and 
blinking, turning his head quite round to 
follow the slightest movement. Bertie 


spent hours persistently circling round 
that owl, led by the false hope that the 
bird would twist off its own neck. 

Under the long sheds by the barn 
Uncle Benajah chucked corn, stripping 
the husks from the ears with an iron 
husking-peg strapped in the palm of his 
hand. When the wheelbarrow was filled 
the boys wheeled it to the granary and 
emptied it on the sliding yellow heap of 
corn. 
ing the snow from their feet outside the 
kitchen door and dumping their armfuls 
into the big woodbox beside the stove 
where Great-aunt Ella fried doughnuts in 
a smoking kettle of fat. And the visiting 


nephew must spend some time with | 
Great-grandmother Rebecca. 
Great-grandmother Rebecca, eighty 


years old, would not give up her own in- 
dependent home. She lived in the other 
half of the house, and when one called on 
her one knocked at the door of her sitting- 
room and waited until she said, “Come 
in.” di door opened on a small, spot- 
lessly clean room. The window was full 
of geraniums and begonias in_ pots. 
Great-grandmother, ina white c: ap, with a 
white kerchief neatly crossed beneath her 
withered chin, sat ‘in a rocking-chair, 
swaying gently back and forth, sewing. 
Beside the Bible on the table at her elbow 
were neat piles of colored pieces cut for 
patchwork; she took up two of them, laid 
them together, ran her needle in and out 
with little quick movements of her gnarled 
hands, and then spread the patchwork on 
her knee and pressed out the seam with her 
thumbnail, looking over her spectacles at 
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endure throughout the day 
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Its coolness is refreshing and 


Pink J 

B it cannot harm even the ten- 
runetle derest skin. Sold in its green 

White box at leading toilet counters 


or by mail, 60c. 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
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you. ‘There was an atmosphere of orderly 
ictivity and precision about her. 

‘Has thee been a good boy?” she asked 
in a kind voice. It was rather awesome 
to visit Great-grandmother, but one felt 
pleasant afterward. 

In the evening the boys shelled and 
popped corn in the big kitchen, while 
\unt Ella set the sponge for bread and 
Uncle Ben: a. wearing his spectacles, 
silently read a newspaper. ‘hen they 
went yawning pi the chilly stairs to un- 
dress quickly and climb into the billowy 
feather-bed. 

A knocking at the front door awoke 
him. The room was quite dark. The 
knocking was somehow terrifying. There 
were sounds of movements in the house, a 
door opened, the scratching of a match. 
Uncle Benajah’s voice said, “Hello!” 

“‘Jesse’s taken very bad. [ve come to 
get the boys.’ 

A glare of lamplight hurt his eyes, 
while he struggled to get into clothes that 
were all wrong and to fasten buttons that 
he could not find. . He did not cry. He 
was too much frightened. Tad got his 
arms into the sleeves of his coat and 
wrapped a muffler any way round his 
neck and face. 

Then they were in a buggy, flying be- 
tween a white earth and a starlit sky, 
behind galloping horses. But the sky and 
the fields and the buggy all seemed to be 
held still in an icy terror. For hours, for 
ages, forever, the white road ran past the 
wheels and the horses galloped and time 
stood still. There would never be an end 
to this. 


Emptiness 

Then it ended, and he was hurrying up 
the path to a house whose every window 
was yellow with light in the darkness. 
lhe sitting-room seemed crowded with 
people. When he saw mother, very 
white and not smiling, but quiet as ever, 
he knew without being told. His father 
was dead. She was all that was left. 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
Grandmother Minthorn said. And _ his 
mother, with that still, white look on her 
face, knew something he could only dimly 
understand. For through the days that 
followed when he was not sobbing be- 
cause he wanted his father he was stand- 
ing aghast in a world in which a father 
could die.* 

Half of his home was gone. His father 
was gone. Gone forever, so that he would 
never see him any more. Under the 
maples, where he had met his father com- 
ing from the store, in the sitting-room 
where they had sat together in the even- 
ings at the table where father had always 
been in the chair next his, there was 
nothing but emptiness. It was an empti- 
ness that was like a presence—one felt it 
there all the time. It was like a cold 
wind, so that he put his arms round his 
mother to keep it from her; he talked to 
her a great deal so that she might not 
hear the silence. But it was there and 
he was terrified. For he felt now that 
nothing was safe. He felt the preca- 
riousness of the hold one has on anything 

This passed and there was solid ground 
beneath his feet again. School went on 
as usual and he went there every day. 
He came home to the house he had alw avs 
known, and it was home, and mother was 

*Jesse Hoover died December 13, 1880, 
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There they hang—helpless 


One in every corner. One or more in every hallway. One on every 


stair. 


There they hang, those wonderfully efficient chemical fire extinguishers. 


Hose reels everywhere. Standpipes and hydrants galore. 


‘Perfect fire protectic yn.” 


Yet, buildings equipped with all of these humanly operated fire extinguish- 


ing devices burn every day in the year. 


Because every one of these perfect fire-fighting appliances needs a man 


behind it or it won’t work. 

That’s why non-automatic fire apparatus so often fails 

That’s why Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers are better fire-stoppers than 
the most efficient manual miei 

Long before the man-worked fire appliance can get to es heart of the 
fire, the little Grinnell Sentinel has put an end to threatened ruin, trouble 


When the fire starts, the water starts. Not a second is lost in 
“setting there.” 


and loss. 
getting ready or 


That’s why the insurance rate on Grinnel! protected buildings is so much 
less than on unprotected ones, that it soon pays for the entire equipment. 
Your insurance man will tell you just how much the saving will be on your 
own building. 





Important 
Heretofore the underwriters have often required a tank supply for 
automatic sprinklers in addition to the city mains. Now, however, 
Grinnell Sprinkler equipments can often be installed without a tank. 


Don't “think it over” without the facts to guide you. Write us for actual figures today. 
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HE text was selected by himself—one 

of his last acts before taking that fateful 

journey on the Lusitania—and contains, 
inter alia, many rare and out-of-print Roycroft 
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Man of Sorrows, White Hyacinths, the famous 
Message to Garcia, and those two powerful 
literary miniatures, The Titanic and The Potter’s 
Field. § Printed from classic type on special 
Roycroft, watermarked, deckle-edge paper and 
bound in boards, half vellum, gilt top, back and 
sides stamped in gold, silk marker and head- 
bands. It is a book that adds grace, dignity and 
value to any library. 


An Outspoken Little Magazine 


THe Rowcevott 


LIVELY, likeable monthly publication 
edited by Elbert Hubbard II. It stands 
for Americanism and progressiveness and 
speaks the truth with force and directness. It is 
a constructive magazine that will increase your 
capacity for friendship, your thinkery, yourideals 


Boru, for $3.50! 
Use the coupon! 
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there. Mother and brother Tad and May 
and he were together, and father looked 
down on them from Heaven where he 
was happy. It was not the same as having 
father with them, but God knew best. 
And everything else went on as before 
except that the store was sold. 

Mother saved the money for the 
children’s education. She said this to 
Grandmother Minthorn one afternoon in 
the sitting-room. She rose suddenly and 
said it in a low voice. 

“T must save every cent of this money 
that I possibly can,” she said. “It must 
be saved for the children’s education.” 

Grandmother Minthorn said quietly, 
‘Thee is right, Huldah. God will help 
thee as He helped me. Thee will find a 
Way. 

A little while after that school ended 
and some of the boys went out to the 
farms to pick strawberries. Tad and he 
asked mother if they might go too, and 
she said yes. So he began at once to 
earn money. At the end of the season 
he had picked two hundred and twenty 
quarts of berries and earned five dollars 
and fifty cents. He gave this to his 
mother to pay for his education. 


A Wonderful Summer 


Then with a satisfied mind he began a 
summer of play. And it was a never-to- 
be-forgotten summer, for he lived it like 
an Indian. Uncle Benjamin Miles, who 
lived in a big house, had a subsidy from 
the Government for an Indian school; a 
dozen Indian girls lived there, and five 
boy S. 


Indians left at school 
Jasper Rogers, a half- 
breed, was a little older than Tad; Miles 
and Townsend, full-blood Osages, were 
younger; Bertie could claim almost an 
equal footing with them. He wasinwardly 
elated; here was new territory to explore. 
Also, he had seen Indians before, at Uncle 
Laban’s; him a certain au- 
thority. Thus he was graduated from 
the ranks of little boys who “tagged.” 
He was now old enough to play with big 
boys almost as an equal. 

With Tad and the three Indians he 
vanished from sight of the village for that 
summef. 

Only the five companions knew of their 
wickyups. Not even mother was told 
about them. Beneath their bark roofs 
secret meetings were held, and apples 
were hidden, and stores of nuts and wild 
plums. Here, too, Tad and Bertie 
brought treasures from their collection of 
curious stones, gathered on the railroad 
embankment, where in an _ emergency 
stolen apples were hidden in the gravel. 
[here were many curious stones there, 

agates, and bits that looked like wood, 
and white hard ones, and others marked 
with veins of color. 

Not even the Indian boys knew whence 
these strange rocks came or why they 
were marked with star-shaped patterns 
and stripes and circles. But Tad, kept 
from the wickyups during one whole 
afternoon by a violent toothache, re- 
turned with information that had turned 
anguish to excitement. Edward Walker, 
the dentist, had a collection of stones in 
his office, stones not like these, but dif- 
ferent and even more interesting. 

Bertie hastened at once to the dentist’s 
and there saw the rocks. He carried 


the three young 
through vacation. 


this gave 











Uncle Benjamin had decided that | 
lad and Bertie should be playmates of | 
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Roeding’s Fruit Growers’ 
Guide is written by Geo. Roed- 
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several of his own and displayed them 
Dr. Walker told him that the pointed ones 
were coral; they had once been alive, in 
the margin of an arm of the sea that had 
covered Iowa eons ago. How did he 
know there was a sea? The stones proved 
it. The others were petrified wood. 
What was “‘petrified’’? fue what made 
it happen? How had the trees been 
there if there was a sea? Then had they 
been there before the sea or afterward? 
Dr. Walker knew no more about it; he 
was busy. 

Bertie withdrew, wildly excited, and 
rushed to tell the news. The stones he 
held in his hand proved there had once 
been a sea all over Iowa! What other 
mysteries they might reveal no one could 
say. But those rocks had become valu- 
able beyond all reckoning. They should be 
handled reverently and—Oh, inspiration! 
—polished like those at the dentist’s. 

‘he wickyups were deserted that day, 
while at the grindstone Tad and Bertie 
toiled to polish the coral. Their loving 
labor made deep scratches on the grind- 
stone, but little more, so at last they 
abandoned the task and went back to the 
wickyups. 

Autumn came too soon, with its frost on 
the colored leaves, its sweet wild grapes, 
and its threat of school. Playtime 
ended. The wickyups were left to rot in 
the rain and snow, while he must go back 
to books and slate, and the Indian boys 
to Uncle Benjamin’s. 

He was in the third reader now and 
beginning history. And he read in the 
history , Bom “The Indians were red 
savages, cruel and treacherous.” He 
said nothing about it, for it was not his 
way to contradict teachers, but he did 
not believe the history book. He knew 
about Indians; he had learned about 
them for himself. 

Visiting 

He would have liked to play with them 
the next summer, but when the long 
winter had passed they were gone. Uncle 
Benjamin’s school had been moved to 
Salem, Iowa, and Uncle Benjamin was 
going to Oregon, a vague place far in the 
West. It was decided too that he and 
Tad and sister May were to go visiting 
with mother. They were going to visit 
Uncle Merlin Marshall and Uncle Samuel 
in Plymouth county. 

All summer long they visited uncles 
and aunts in Storey county, where there 
were woods full of flowers and May- 
apples, and at Hubbard, lowa, where 
Uncle Davis lived. Uncle Davis was a 
large, smiling man, who let him ride the 
horses and showed him how to make a 
whistle of peeled willow. There were 
many new rocks there too, and Aunt 
Maria did not at all mind his bringing 
them into the house. She put them on a 
shelf that he could reach without standing 
on a chair. Here, too, mother became 
interested in rocks and would go with 
him into the fields to look for new ones. 
She could not answer his questions about 
them but she made him a promise. 

“When thee grows up thee will go to a 
university and learn all about rocks.’’ 

Did they tell you about rocks in uni- 
versities? Did they tell you about petri- 
hed trees there, and why there was once 
a big sea all over Iowa, and where it had 
gone? They did not tell him about such 
things in school. He would like to go to 
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Everybody knows CAMPBELL as everybody knows BUR- 
BANK. But everybody does not know that there is a well 
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a university. When could he go to a 
university, like Uncle Penn? 

“As soon as thee is old enough, if thee 
works well in school,” his mother said, 
“thee shall go to a university.” 

He liked Uncle Davis’ house; he liked 
Aunt Maria, who gave him cookies, and 
Uncle Davis, who smoked large black 
cigars, interesting to watch. But he was 
glad to be at home again. He was glad 
even to be going to school, because he 
came back every evening to the house 
that was home, and with life once more a 
solid thing beneath his feet he felt con- 
fident and manly. 

It was only when mother went away to 
Meeting in other towns that he felt that 
nine years Was not a very great age after 
all. It was not so bad in the daytime 
but when night came he missed her. He 
would not admit it, even to Tad, but he 
would have liked her to tuck in the covers 
round him and say good-night. He felt 
rather small and lonely at bedtime with- 
out her. She was a minister now and 
quite often she went away to speak at 
Meetings. It was a work God liked her 
to do and the. Friends wanted her so 
much that they gave her money, which 
was to help send him and Tad to a uni- 
versity. So he was brave about it. 
she always told him when she was coming 
back and he always managed to be play- 
ing in front of the house when the buggy 
came that brought her. 

So he felt aggrieved when one day, 
while she was gone to Springdale Meeting, 
he came down the street and saw a buggy 
standing under the maples and the house 
door open. She had said she would not 
be home until tomorrow. He ran up the 
path and dashed into the sitting-room, 
calling, ‘“‘Mother!’ Then his heart 
stopped, for the woman who lived next 
door came out of the bedroom and said, 
“Hush!” 

His mother was sick. She had been 
struck down in Meeting and they had 
brought her home and carried her into 
the house. She was in bed. Dr. Houser 
was there and the strange man and 
woman who had brought her. 
be quiet. 

He was very quiet all that night while 
there were lights downstairs and low 
voices and the sound of feet, and he was 
quiet all the next day. The doctor was 
still there, and uncles and aunts came. 
He did not ask any questions, for he was 
afraid of the answers. He stayed close to 
the bedroom door, except when he felt 
that someone was looking at him. Then 
he went outside and shivered in the cold 
close to the wall beneath the bedroom 
window. And then, in the second night, 
someone came and woke him quickly but 
very gently and took him and Tad into 
the bedroom. 

In the morning all the uncles and aunts 
and cousins came. The quiet house was 
full of them, but it was empty, for his 
mother was dead. There was a terrible 
emptiness everywhere, and in it he was 
alone, helpless, and dumb with a terror 
he could not escape. There was no refuge 
left to which he could run and be safe.* 


*Huldah Randall Hoover died February 24, 1884. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Your Newsdealer— 


Does he sell SUNSET? 


If he doesn't, tell him to write to 
Circulation Department, SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, for the name of his nearest Whole- 
sale Distributor. 

We will appreciate receiving informa- 
tion from our readers regarding the 
manner in which SUNSET is sold or 
displayed for sale, anywhere in the 
United States. 

NEWSDEALERS—If you are not now han- 
dling SUNSET, you are losing a money-making 
opportunity. The news stand sale of SUNSE1 
has increased nearly 100 per cent in the last 
three months. 


























HEN man passes in rugged health the 
allotted three score years and ten, his princi- 
ples of preserving health are considered practical 
and authoritative. 


Similarly, the principles which 
have enabled a merchant to 
retain the popularity of his 
products over two generations 
must also be worthy of note. 
For eighty-four years Ridg- 
ways Tea perfection didn’t 
just happen. It was accom- 
plished only through an un- 
swerving policy to excel. 


For instance, to preserve the 


sun-riped fragrance, and re- 
freshing influence that pro- 
motes good cheer—Ridgways 
Tea is always ‘‘Packed only in 


TIN—to keep the flavor in.”’ 


Enjoy today this exhilarating 
delight; this beverage of 
tempting, tingling flavor—that 
has made Ridgways Tea a 
minister of good cheer and 
refreshment since 1836. 


Packed only in T7N—to keep the flavor in 
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Scores of chemists 


Many chemists help to solve your food problems—which are also our 
problems. 


At our Chicago plant alone we have a laboratory with 70 chemists; 
and we have 10 more laboratories at other plants. 


The experts in this department analyze all raw materials used, to test 
their purity. 
They supervise the admixture of preparations that are used in curing 


meats—thus insuring the uniform and standard quality that has made 
our hams and bacons the leaders in the trade. 


They are continually experimenting to find new uses for by-products 
so as to prevent waste, and they are always striving for more econom- 
ical methods of manufacture. 


And our whole expense for chemical research and analysis is only 
‘00 Of a cent per pound of product sold. Broadly speaking, this is not 
an expense, it is an economy ! 


This is the kind of service that can be best given by a large business 
organization. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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If your baby is not doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. It has 
raised thousands of the brightest and 
healthiest babies in the world. 





Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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You can make big 
| money growing 
| | Thompson Seedless 
Grapes in Sutter 
County, California. 
Profits running 
from $250 to $400 
per acre are not at 
all unusual with 
Sutter County 
growers; and $150 
to $200 per acre 
profits are about 
what the average 
growers are mak- 
ing. These figures 
represent actual 
net profits. 


Are you now doing 
as well? 


If not, come to 
Sutter County, 
where nature is the 
hand-maiden of 
horticulture. 


| Write today for our 
| new booklet. 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 

Yuba City, 
Sutter County, 
California 
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Sacramento Northern | 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


1 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco | 





Cotton in the Desert 


Q. A friend of mine is leaving for 
Arizona next month, where he intends to 
buy twenty acres and raise cotton. He 
has made a payment down on this land, 
which is near Tucson, and the firm that 
sells the land states that he can easily 
make $4000 on twenty acres raising 
Egyptian cotton. Is there a good chance 
for cotton growers in Arizona and is this 
Tucson firm reliable? I have never 
raised cotton, but I know something of 
farm work. I have a good job here, but 
I think it would be better to obtain a 
piece of land and become independent 
if it can be done with a capital of $1000. 
Would you advise me to go with my 
friend?—A. L. B., Laporte, Inp. 


A. It is undoubtedly true that many 
growers of long-staple Egyptian cotton 
who have first-class land, ample water 
and are thoroughly experienced have 
cleared $200 an acre profit during the 
last season. But we doubt whether an 
inexperienced person with extremely 
small capital and totally ignorant of 
cotton growing could approach such 
profit during the first season even under 
ideal circumstances. 

According to our knowledge of the 
valley in which Tucson is located, success 
does not depend so much upon the 
quality of the soil as upon the quantity 
of water available for irrigation. Ten 
years ago an Eastern concern put in a 
large irrigating plant, built subterranean 
dams in the bed of the stream running 
through this valley and installed powerful 
pumps. We doubt whether a new con- 
cern can go into this valley and obtain 
anywhere near enough water for the pro- 
duction of cotton on a large scale without 
interfering with the water rights of the 
established settlers. In an arid region 
water is so precious that long and expen- 
sive lawsuits are fought for its possession 
and we understand that a number of 
suits and injunctions have been started 
in the contest over water rights in the 
vicinity of Tucson. 

Unless you can obatin more definite 
and authoritative information concerning 
actual conditions on the land you expect 
to buy, information which you can 
obtain from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, Tucson, it 
would be our advice not to make the 
venture with the small capital at your 
disposal. 


How to Get Experience 


Q. I desire to avail myself of your ser- 
vice. 1 was recently discharged from the 
United States Army—captain of field 
artillery. While in the service I had the 
good fortune to spend some time in Calli- 
fornia, the natural and climatic beauty of 
which impressed me so much that I| de- 
cided to settle there when discharged. 

I would like to take up a small fruit and 
stock ranch. I have between $6000 and 


$8000 capital. Have had no experience 
as a fruit grower but have sufficient edu- 
cation, business ability and adaptability, 
I think, to overcome this obstacle. Please 
let me have your advice on the following 
points: 

1. Through what reliable channels can 
I get in touch with propositions of this 
sort: 

2. How big a proposition do you think 
I could swing on the above capital? 

3. What part ot the state is best for 
propositions like this? 

4. What do you think of the prospects 
for success of a greenhorn at the game 
like myself, provided that I devote per- 
sistent and intelligent effort to it? 

Any other sound advice you can give 
me along these lines will be — 
appreciated. —F. L. B., Horus, N. 


A. In the first place, a successful com- 
bination of stock and fruit is exceedingly 
rare anywhere in the West. The two lines 
of farming do not go well together. You 
have to specialize either in stock or in 
fruit to be successful, especially as you 
are inexperienced in both. This does not 
mean that, if you have a fruit ranch, you 
couldn’t keep a cow or two, some pigs and 
chickens, etc., but to go into stock on a 
large scale and to grow fruit at the same 
time cannot very well be done, especially 
with your limited capital. 

We would suggest that you decide first 
whether you want to go in for stock or for 
fruit. After you have come to a decision 
on this point we would advise that you 
take a course in the line selected at the 
College of Agriculture’s farm school at 
Davis, California, both to obtain prac- 
tical knowledge and to establish connec- 
tions through which you could get prop- 
erly located. It would probably cost you 
$800 or $1000 to take this course and 

maintain yourself while taking it, but it 
would be the best possible investment and 
you would have the best possible insur- 
ance against putting your money into a 
hole in the ground. 

We should like to hear from you as to 
what you think of this suggestion. 


Water Prospects Poor 


I would like some information in 
regard to the desert land round Maricopa, 
Arizona. What can this land be pur- 
chased for? Is any of it open to home- 
stead entry? What is its elevation at 
Florence and Roosevelt Dam? Can the 
irrigation system now in service round 
Florence be extended to this land and if 
so has there been any money appro- 
priated by Congress for this work? 
What is the elevation of the Gila River 
at its nearest point to Florence?—E. R. B., 
NEEDLES, CAL. 

A. The land you refer to is located far 
beyond the boundaries of the project and 
is in no way connected with the Salt 
River Irrigation enterprise. 

Land in that vicinity unimproved sells 
from twenty dollars to seventy-five dollars 
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Portland | 


Prefers Perfeclite 


Portland, like other leading 
cities, is accepting Perfeclite as 
the practical means of turning 
night into day. Her leading mer- 
chandise shops, offices, schools 
and factories favor it. No other 
electric fixture compares with it 
—lighting costs are reduced 25% 
to 35% or this extra light sup- 
plied for the same money. The 
unequalled efficiency of Perfec- 
lite is the result of a new prin- 
ciple—a battery of permanently 
silvered mirrors which utilize 
the rays of light ordinarily lost. 
Basic patents prevent imitations. 
Write for name of nearest dealer 
handling commercial installa- 
tions. 




























DEALER’S OPPORTUNITY 

The Perfeclite line of lighting fixtures affords a gen- 
uine opportunity. Exclusive distributors desired— 
a limited number of territories still available. Wire 
or write us at once. 


Fifth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Photo by Gifford Studio. 
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PERFECLITE MFG, CO,, SEATTLE, U.S. A. i 
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ee ~ ———— ,| an acre. Very little, if any, desirable 
: | land is left subject to homestead ent: 
| The elevation at Florence is approxi- 
| mately 15co feet; at Roosevelt Dam 
approximately 2250 feet. As to extend- 


ing the Florence Irrigation system to the 
Maricopa lands, too many other questions 
aan | must be first answered before the pos- 
wid . sibility of that can be determined. Con- 
, ns? gress has appropriated no money for 
( \ | this purpose and probably never will. 
\ | ‘Lhe elevation of the Gila River at its 
| nearest point to Florence is approximately 
1450 feet. ‘These two projects are some- 
| | ow hat detached from each other and have 
homey | not been considered as desirable to 


pte 


=—_—_ 


interconnect. 











Looking for the Ideal Town 


Q. J am contemplating retiring from 
business and wish to make my home in a 
town of from 5000 to 25,000 inhabitants, 
within fifty miles of a much larger town. 

I] want as perfect a climate as possible, 
Gi | good auto roads, and I wish to be sur- 
e rounded by cultivated, pleasant people. 

Both my wife and myself are in perfect 
health, not troubled by senile decay and 
have an income ample for all reasonable 
icing grin needs. 

C f We should expect to purchase or build 
a home, with an acre or so of grounds, 


4 ~ 











SAN FRANCISCO’ C/ 
seieesnnen Yell decee and to spend about $500 a month on 
OF THOSE ACCUSTOMED our living. 
$0) THE Gro. WW ACCOM: If you will be so kind as to make 
MODATION AND CUISINE Y . - 
recommendations, I shall probably visit 
WRITE FOR FOLDER and investigate the localities you name. 
inal = —A. B., Sanpusky, Ouro. 
NN I} ] Coleman o™~. an 3 J , 
i ea aes te vo A. For your consideration we would 
ance ‘Sins submit the following list: 
: — San Jose, fifty miles south of San 


Francisco, population 50,000, located in 
the center of a beautiful fruit-growing 
valley, with excellent auto roads and other 
transportation facilities 
Santa Rosa, fifty miles north of San 
meas | Francisco, also in a fruit-growing district. 
Both of these cities have a mild climate 
ae ee ene = _ both summer and winter. — 
| Santa Barbara is 12¢ miles from Los 


| THE SCENIC TRIP Angeles, and would therefore not come 


up to your specifications. 
Riverside, forty-five miles from Los 
San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 


Angeles, lies in the center of a beautiful 

















| orange-growing district. It answers all 
your requirements—as does Pasadena, 
ten miles from Los Angeles. 

Perhaps Palo Alto, thirty miles south 
of San Francisco, and the seat of Stanford 
University, might suit you. 

We are causing descriptive literature 
of these various places to be sent you. 


San Francisco— Sacramento R.R. 


S. F. Depot_ Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 








Alaska Gold Mining 


Hotel del Coronado) 
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7 QO. Could you give me the name or 
Hotel Del Coronado CAMPBELLS SCIENTIFIC FARMER place where I could obtain information 


a ‘ . . 
Coronado Beach, California on gold mining in Alaska, both at the 


Everybody knows CAMPBELL as everybody knows BUR- 
Reached by BANK. But everybody dors not know that there is a well beginning and now: Will appreci: ite 
cae te oo ie, 7 defined CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF FARMING, and that Camp- | f & 
Train, Steamship or Auto hell has published books and founded « farm magazine your kindness very much if you can. 
. . known as CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. , 
via San Diego. b It was owing largely to Campbell's work in the fisid, | —I. A. i< INTERVALE ’ NE Ww H. AMPSHIRE. 
is talks and his writings thut the semi-arid country was 
Summer Season of F placed on the agricultural as Campbell has been called | A. W ew ould suggest that you W rite 
Sports, Bathing, Boating, the father of Dry Farming, but a better name would be | S 
Motoring, Golf, Fishing viapetnirsatietlleepmetsecienniniceseini | to the Director of Geological Survey. 
pdm ; — CAMPBELL’S MANUALS OF SOIL CULTURE Washington, D. C., or to the Alaska 
oronado Tent City opens June | near Hote Stn Bacciar. Gx aponll Sis MATEY da Bie eredt ahoniell be Bureau, Ch: umber “a Comme rce, Seattle, 
without CAMPBELL’'S MANUAL OF SOIL CULTURE and 
; Washington, for information concerning 





CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER, They are the [ast 

H OT E L D E L C 0 R O N A D O authority On the subjects treated. 

Conducted on American Plan Campbell's Soil Culture Primer. . . $ .50 
Campbell's Soil Culture Manual . « 2.00 


W. A. Turquand, Manager | Posey Scientific Farmer per year 1.00 | 
Send for sample copies—address | Ss ee —s 
SCIENTIFIC SOIL CULTURE COMPANY = ey > eae 


Billings, Montana . 


gold mining in the territory. 
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Trust Your 
_ Tire Merchant 


By Barney Oldfield 


In every trading center, and at many a cross- 
roads, is the tire merchant-——at your service. 


Of all your motoring reliances he is the one you 
use oftenest, command easiest and pay least for. 


He is always ready to sell you what you want 
or to tell you what you need. For he knows 


tires. 

Trust his advice. Act on it. But ponder now and then 
the obligation under which this expert service places you. 
The tire manufacturer also owes a debt to the tire mer- 
Without his help the manufacturer would never 


chant. 
As they deserve, the tire merchant crowns kings 


succeed, 
or dethrones them. 
This company is frank in acknowledging its debt to the tire 
merchants of America whose enthusiastic support has made 
possible the record-breaking speed with which we have 
gained our nation-wide distribution. We appreciate our 
obligation. We will so guard the quality of our product 
that it shall always justify every word of praise he gives it. 








THE GLOFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLOFIELD 
CLEVELAND 


Cxvort Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





OLDFIELD 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires 
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Western Finance 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 


and should be accompanied by return postage 














The years just ahead 
in the Golden West 


Selected investments in Far West 
securities merit the immediate at- 
tention of investers. We believe the 
time tobuy isnow. Ourselected in- 
vestments return from 5 to7 per cent 
at the present market. Their value 
and stability, furthermore, will in- 
crease. The years just ahead in the 
Golden West will be prosperous 
ones—the development of agricul- 
ture and natural resources; the 
growth in industry and population 
assure this. 

If you believe in the enduring 
prosperity of the F's and you 
do!—you must realize that for the 
large and small investor alike our se- 
lected securities offer the widest 
margin of safety consistent with 
large yield. If you confine your in- 
vestments to our carefully chosen 
list, you may wisely adopt as your 
shibboleth: 





The future will prosper 
funds invested NOW 
in the West 


We offer securities which have 
been subjected to every conserva- 
tive test of stability. They are 
proved already. Their future—a 
future big with the promise of yet 
greater stability—bespeaks a cogent 
reason why you should take advan- 
tage of present-day opportunities. 

We will be glad to discuss with you 
the safety, yield and convertibility 
of these preferred stocks, municipal 
and corporation bonds in which we 
specialize. May we send you our 
list of selected Far Western invest- 
ments? A wire, letterorcall atany 
of our offices will bring it. ; 


BLYTH, WITTER & Co. 

















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 
LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg 
PORTLAND, ORE 
Yeon Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
SEATTLE 
Alaska Bldg. 















































HERE are two phases of the in- 

vestment situation that, aside 

from the news interest attaching 

to anything momentarily drawing 
public attention, deserve consideration on 
their merits from the standpoint of 
permanent influences. 

These might—possibly without hurting 
any one’s feelings too much—be desig- 
nated as the “rush” of corporate interests 
to put out preferred stock issues, and the 

“lure” for inexperienced investors of 
foreign securities bought at going rates 
of exchange. ‘These two current develop- 
ments should very properly form the 
basis of serious discussion in the financial 
world. Fundamental questions that nat- 
urally suggest themselves are: 

“Why are so many companies, particu- 
larly ‘industrials,’ creating new preferred 
stock issues at this time?” 

‘How is the marketing of these issues 
going; and what is likely to be the effect 
on the mind of the average investor in 
relation to his outlook on the subject of 
securities in general?” 

“Why are so many people putting their 
surplus funds into investments in foreign 
countries, concerning which they necessar- 
ily can know but little.” 

In this particular instance the dis- 
cussion of the new preferred stock issues 
and the purchase of foreign securities is 
intended to be informative rather than 
advisory. The successful investor learns 
tentatively to select for himself the 
character and kind of investments best 
suited to his own particular needs, always 
basing his selections on known fact and 
intelligent opinion. The final step 1s to 
seek the confirmatory advice of an ex- 
perienced and reputable investment house 
and to have expert assistance in checking 
up on the technical and purely financial 
points involved. It requires years of 
study and the actual investment of many 
thousands of dollars before the individual 
can safely trust his own judgment on any 
but the comparatively few standard 
securities of which all men have knowl- 
edge—Liberty Bonds for instance. 

Any one who keeps abreast of the times 
in investment matters cannot fail to have 
been impressed with the volume and va- 
riety of the offerings of new issues of pre- 
ferred stocks. These have taken the form 
of additions to amounts already outstand- 
ing, as well as initial issues; they have 
been by corporations which for years have 
gone to the public for permanent financ- 
ing as the needs of an expanding business 
warranted, as well as individually owned 
and managed concerns whose shares never 
before were offered for public subscription. 

As a broad generalization it may be 
stated without fear of contradiction that 
this recapitalization of established enter- 


Preferred Stocks and Foreign Ventures 


prises is to be accepted as an indication 
that deflation is not expected for a long 
time to come. Having come to that 
decision, what more natural than that 
the management of a going concern 
having ahead a long vista of years of 
successful operation should set about 
providing an adequate supply of fixed 
capital instead of continuing to rely upon 
banking credits? 

And right here we put our finger upon 
the most sensible policy that corporate 
financing has developed in a decade or 
more. 

The diminishing dollar has hit the 
industrial concern as squarely amidship 
as it has given the housewife cause for 
worry. It takes two dollars to do a 
hundred cents worth of work here, just 
as it does to keep the market basket filled. 
The million-dollar concern normally hav- 
ing a floating indebtedness of another 
million finds itself with bank loans, 
commercial paper and accounts payable 
aggregating anywhere from two to three 
million dollars or more, depending upon 
its commercial rating. 

Here is one of the fundamentals caus- 
ing inflation of bank loans which in turn 
bring about inflation of the currency and 
contribute more largely than is generally 
understood to the high cost of living. 

The more business done, the more in 
debt the company becomes and the higher 
the interest charges that must be earned. 
Now, the management decides to fund 
this huge floating indebtedness—but 
not in the form of fixed  interest- 
bearing obligations that establish a 
permanent charge on the earnings and a 
direct lien on the assets. All this is 
avoided, and the needed supply of ad- 
ditional capital is arranged, by the simple 
expedient of creating new and permanent 
partners instead of permanent creditors. 
In other words, the additional financing 
made necessary by the diminishing dollar 
is arranged for with shareholders rather 
than bondholders. The company taking 
the preferred stock route to financial 
independence sells the necessary amount 
of shares, wipes out its indebtedness and 
starts a clean slate with an abundance of 
liquid assets, and is thereby enabled to 
hold in reserve its borrowing capacity 
for future contingencies. 

Viewed from another angle, anyone 
who has struggled with income and excess 
profits tax statements needs no diagram 
to visualize the exceptionally favorable 
position in which the business that places 
a large issue of preferred stock will find 
itself. 

Lastly, interest on funded debt has to: 
be met regardless; dividends on preferred 
shares have to be paid only when earned. 
Here, as always, we must go back to 
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Your Money the 
Connecting Link 


It will harness the mighty power of 
falling waters to the fast growing 
industries of the West. 


Answer the call for more production—buy 
San Joaquin Power 


7 per cent Cumulative Prior Preferred 
Non- Assessable Stock 


At $98.50 Per Share 


It is free from all state taxes and exempt from Normal 
Federal Income Tax. 

It pays $1.75 per share in checks mailed every 90 days. 

It begins earning 7.10 per cent the moment you buy, 

Next dividend period ends May 31st. 







































































SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER CORPORATION, 
Stock Sales Department, 
Fresno, California. 


Please furnish me with further information regarding your. 7% 
Cumulative Pnor Preferred Non-Assessable Stock. 
Name ...-..... 
Address .. cians 


City or Town ‘ . bs iaiaiabeiasi 








Clip This Coupon 
Mail It Today 
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the basic question of the security behind 
the investment. A bond, simply because 
it is a bond, is not necessarily safe; any 
more than 2 stock simply because it is a 
stock is risky. In either case safety rests 
upon, first, tle assets underlying the 
security, and secondly, upon demand for 
the product and manufacturing and s l- 
ing costs and management. Cold ; 

yses of all known factors is the denice 

ing unit of measure and appraisal. 

Finally, as a reason why so many 
companies are now creating new pre- 
ferred stock issues, is the fact that by 
so doing they can in these abnormal 
times place themselves in a_ present 
impregnable position, and prepare to go 
through the process of readjustment and 
ultimate deflation with the expectation 
of coming out whole and sound. 

Then again, a wider distribution of 
such securities inevitably will react for 
more stable sociological and_ political 
conditions. Particularly is this true if 






MANY THINGS 
HAVE HELPED 
TO MAKE TRAVEL PLEASANT, 
BUT NOTHING 
MORE THAN THIS— 
















hie ae among the new holders of shares in a 
we Wh, a local enterprise is a fair sprinkling of its 
<p ermcmaraan own employees. The community whose 







industries are largely financed at home 
and through the medium of stock owner- 
ship rather than bonded indebtedness is 
in much better position to withstand the 
onslaughts of the radical agitator who 
seeks to create industrial unrest and 
bring about a general disruption of the 
established order of society. 

As to the effect on the minds of in- 
vestors in relation to securities in general, 
this movement which is becoming general 
the country over cannot have other than 
good results. The wider the diffusion of 
investment knowledge, the greater the 
number of people who will become finan- 
cially interested in our industries, the 
more quickly and surely will all the tiny 
rivulets of savings pour into the reservoir 
from which the country’s capital needs 
can be unfailingly supplied. 

If banking credits, now swollen to a 
hitherto undreamed of volume for current 
needs of industry, can be transformed into 
permanent individual ownership of secur- 
ities that will take’ the place of bank loans, 
there will be found a short cut to correct- 

_ ing the manifold evils of inflation. 

Viewed from any angle the newly 
aroused interest in pre ferred stock is a 
hopeful and encouraging development. 
But, of course, here as in all investment 
transactions, there must be a differen- 
tiation between the good and the bad. 

Resieg. now to the question of foreign 















No one thing has contributed more to 
the pleasure of traveling—in the United States, 
in Europe, in the Orient or in South America— 
than the Travelers’ Cheques of the American 
Bankers Association, popularly known as “A.B. A.” 
Cheques. 












Imagine yourself in a strange 
place, far from home, where the banker 
does not know you and the hotel-keeper 
is suspicious because somebody recently 
passed a bogus check on him and 
where your credit has no standing with 
the people you meet. 












What good would your check or draft do under 


such circumstances 


? 









None whatever, unless somebody “took 


a chance” out of pity for you and cashed the 
check or draft. 






xans: [hese are being offered today in 
increasing profusion, with the inducement 
of a high net return owing to depression 
in foreign exchange. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the disturbed international 
economic and financial conditions, these 
foreign loans begin to take on more and 
more the complexion of speculations. 

It is highly questionable if such secur- 
ities are desirable for the ordinary in- 
dividual. For large institutions who 
have the means of acquiring first- hand 
knowledge there is nothing to be said 
beyond the fact that America during the 
next few years will need its capital for 
its own requirements. If a considerable 
volume of available investment funds 
should flow out of the country, something 
here at home necessarily will suffer for 
lack of financial nutrition. 

It is always a good idea for small boats 
to keep close in shore 


Banks don’t want their customers to be placed in 


such embarrassing positions, so they arrange to help them to 
have as pleasant a 1 trip as money can provide by selling to them 


‘A'B-A’ ics, Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 


They are safe, convenient and comfort-promoting. 






















Write for full information to the 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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me Early to Canada This Year 


Banff Sings of Radiant Days 








F in- 
bee in the Canadian Pacific Rockies 
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UNE, the month of glorious Alpine flowers, opens the 
/ four months summer. 
If you enter the Canadian Pacific Rockies from the east you 
stop first at the Banff Springs Hotel to dance, golf, and swim 
in warm sulphur pools in sight of snow fresh fallen on sur- 
7 rounding peaks! “How can another spot be as lovely as this?” 
rent you say at Banff. 


into ; i. nee if 
\ hle ou can hare tear \V Irse awa -— 


Beauty so rare that it leaves you breatl 


cur —s S R * : . Ae . 
ans this is Lake Louise. Face to face with the blue sky and i ind sun- 
ANS, i ae is : pe 
E tinted snow banks and iridescent Victoria Glacier acré La inds 
ect- _ , . ~ ae } 1 ] > 
the Chateau Lake Louise with its flawless cuisine and service, the Pring 


of Wales so enjoy ed himself. 
Emerald Lake, with its Chalet in the Yoho Valley 


wly 
out all commonplace. And Glacier 


fae a _ 1 } 
Sa Phen another lovely spot 





a world of peace whose mountain ring 





ent. 
ent : seed ‘ ‘ 
Hotel in the Selkirks where clear water rushing down trom nearby glaciers sings 
en- } } } } ; , > 
you to sleep and wakens you later, keen for the pertect breakfast a1 he day’s 
fan new delights. And Sicamous where vou can fish for great tr . 
mn Then the Vancouver Hotel on the Pacific, whose rose garden roof unfolds pano- 
l in two countries and unnumbered ships 


ent rama of stately citv and mountains 


ton starting for the Orient, the midnight sun of Alaska, the South Seas. 
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nal or—at the front door of a 
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ind Each Canadian Pacific hotel is as diffe is each ne n vin ran 

yet each gratifies your sense of well-l x, and at eacl ma rea ta 
ci pastime — from fishing cutthroat trout to campin imbing with a Swiss 
a guide. 
ind For the Canadian Pacific hotels are the magic castles of an Alpine Fairyland. It 
aid is so easy for you to reach them. Come early to Canada this vear. Sta) late. 
the 
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-e Gorham Ji verware S> 


The Part It Plays in Family Life 


[NTO the texture of a woman’s thoughts of treasured things, is woven 

an imperishable strain of love for her silverware. To her, it stands as 
a reflection of all that is best in home and hospitality—steadfastness, 
utility, refinement. What table is ever so inviting as when laid with 
silver! What buffet so admirable as when the lustrous glisten of silverware 
adds the final touch to its sturdy beauty! Silver today, as in generations 
past, is a symbol of family pride, honor, tradition—an incomparable 
essential in the dining room of any well-appointed home. 








© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
1920 by leading jewelers everywhere ra 
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WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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Guessers. Good and Otherwise 


(Prize Contest “In the House of Another’) 


First Prize 


Brady, Texas. 

Mrs. Leland is Mrs. 
Leland. The shock of 
the accident causes her 
former conscious self to 
be submerged. While 
still in an apparently unconscious state, 
she hears the nurse and others discussing 
the accident—hears the name “Una” re- 
peated several times and some facts 
relating to Una’s position in life. The 
name and facts, as stated, fasten them- 
selves in Mrs. Leland’s sub-conscious 
mind. In other words, her own name 
ind individuality being submerged, she 
icquires the name “Una” as her own name 
ind the facts about Una as her own past. 

The last face seen—and indelibly im- 
printed on her mind—was the face and 
dark hair of Una Hamby as she saw her 
as the ears crashed together. Therefore, 
in her own mind, on awakening, she is 
Una Hamby, with Miss Hamby’s dark 
hair and personal appearance. Naturally 
thinking that she is Una, that her mind 
has changed bodies, she assumes that Mrs. 
Leland’s mind has taken up its abode in 
the body of Una Hamby. But Miss 
Hamby, not being afflicted with Mrs. 
Leland’s mind, and having her own bitter 
trials and neartaches, misunderstands 
Vrs. Leland’s interest in her affairs and 
indignantly resents her friendly advances. 
She has no intention of sitting quietly by 
while Mrs. Leland wins and marries 
Willett Renshaw whom she (Miss 
Hamby) loves. 

As Elsie tells her amazing story, Cal- 
thorpe listens like one spell-bound. When 
she has finished he carefully questions her 
and he soon realizes the truth of the case. 
He senses, too, something of the suffering 
and mental anguish through which she 
has passed and her wonderful courage 
in facing so bravely the difficulties she 
has encountered. Very gently he tells her 
something of her condition and advises 
her to let Alan know the true state of 
iffairs. Calthorpe’s deep sympathy and 
inderstanding cause her to yield to his 
entreaties to let him help her. 

Meanwhile Alan, alone in his mountain 
shack, with his busy days and lonely 
nights, keeps vigil with his thoughts. 
ver thinking of Elsie as she had been 
those last few months, the change puzzles 
him and he wonders if he is mistaken as 
to the cause. So Calthorpe finds him 
ready. Alan listens to the story of Elsie’s 
submerged personality and _ mistaken 
identity in growing wonder and astonish- 
ment and regrets exceedingly that he so 
misunderstood. 

Elsie recovers her past but the true 
l’lsie—released as a result of the accident— 
remains, and she and Alan find happi- 
ness anew. Mattie ANDERSON. 


Second Prize—Nettie E. Leach, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Mrs. A. B. Cates, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
vas the only one of all the contestants to 
mention the loss of the baby. 





had never done anything 
really wrong—if I could 
only be sure—” 

“You may end your 
fears on_ that score,” 
said a voice from behind 





Another Exchange? 


Wallingford, Conn. 
It seems to me that Elsie will make 
good to her husband who, I think, will 
prove to be President Calthorpe. 


Another Little Jolt Wouldn't Harm 
Damson, Neb. 
The accident jolted the two principals 
(the ladies, Mrs. Leland and Una) out 
of their own true characters each into 
the other. So, to finish up proper, they 
must be restored and all will be happy. 
They will be better for the accident. 


That Other Woman! 
Oakland, Cal. 

I have an idea the president will write 
to Alan telling him to come to New York 
to talk business, as he is Alan’s s employ er, 
then take him to where Elsie is singing, 
thus bringing the two together again, and 
ask Elsie’s permission to explain the 
whole thing to Alan as he has heard it or 
tell things Elsie doesn’t know so Alan can 
forgive her and they both can be happy 
at last. If the other girl was not in the 
story I- would think “the accident had 
removed a sort of clot on the brain thus 
showing her the better way of living. 
But the other woman spoils all that, so 
we have to stick to our first idea. 


No Mystery Here 
Paso Robles, Cal. 

The only way to end the story properly 
is for Una Hamby to die. At the same 
time I feel a deep sympathy for her. As 
to Willett Renshaw some retribution 
ought to come to him. He is an ex- 
cellent type of the wealthy clubman— 
some of whom I have met casually—and 
I also notice that it is rare for them ever 
to receive any apparent retribution in 
this world. The question of a dual 
personality does not perplex me because 
I know of two cases in my own acquaint- 


ance of changed personality. But in 
these cases neither party remembered 
their former personality. They were 


not insane in the least. I also know a 
man who is possessed with a Demon. 
You can see the “Demon” in his eyes. 
He seldom looks you square in the eye 
but once I looked right into his eyes. He 
is not insane. I saw the Demon and a 
shudder ran over me. One _ hundre d 
years from now, at the rate the race is 
advancing, these wonderful laws will be 
understood and be established on a 
scientific basis. 
What a Relief! 
Pasadena, Cal. 
“Oh!” cried Elsie, when her confession 


to Calthorpe was out at last, “if I only 
knew for a certainty that Elsie Leland 


them, and Willett Ren- 

shaw steppe d into 
view. “When I saw Calthorpe taking 
youaway the impulse to hear what 
you had to say to him  was_ too 
strong to be resisted. The point 
I have to settle now is whether or 
not I am in love with the real Elsie 
Leland or merely with her beautiful 
exterior. So I need bother you no 
longer. You have nothing further to 


fear from me.” 


Trying It On the Dog 


Santa Monica, Cal. 

“By the way,” asked Calthorpe, as they 
were discussing Elsie’s amazing tale, 
“how did that beautiful dog of Alan’s 
receive you when you first came to the 
house?” 

“He made friends with me at once,” 
answered Elsie, “or rather he accepted 
me as though he had known me always.” 

“Ah!” said Calthorpe, “another indi- 
cation that you and Una have exchanged 
personalities. Children and dogs have 
a perfect recognition of the human aura. 
The former Elsie could never endure the 
sight of the ‘beast,’ as she called the 
beautiful creature. He knew it and kept 
out of her way but when he occasionally 
accompanied Alan to the office he was 
very affectionate toward Una.” 


, Elsie, Where Art Thou? 


Rupert, Idaho. 

My idea is that the real Mrs. Leland 
does not appear in the story at all so 
far. She has, intentionally or otherwise, 
disappeared. Perhaps due to some acci- 
dent has lost her memory of the past also. 
And the supposed Mrs. Leland, being 
found in an unconscious condition after 
the accident, in which Willett Renshaw 
is also a participant, and owing to her 
resemblance to the real Mrs. Leland, is 
taken to the Leland home. I think 
Calthorpe will at once decide she is not 
Mrs. Leland and will set about finding 
out who and what she really is and 
bring the story to a happy ending. 


Divorce Made Easy 
Watsonville, Cal. 


No words of mine can tell you how 
much I have enjoyed this story. Una 
Hamby and Mrs. Leland must indeed be 
alike in form, size and manner, to so 
deceive a husband. There is only one 
way for the story to end “happily ever 
afterward.” Alan Leland will get a 
divorce from the woman who has played, 
unmerciful, with a strong man’s true 
affection, and marry the other. Oh, dear 
Editors, I can hardly wait until the next 
issue, and here’s hoping Una Hamby gets 
the man she loves with all her heart! 

(Continued on page 92) 


With that he was gone. 











Housecleaning Day 
in the Nursery 


/ ig scems natural to the children to wash their toys 
with Ivory Soap, for it is Ivory that keeps the 
youngsters themselves and their own dainty garments 
sweet and clean. 
The mildness and purity that make Ivory Soap so 
safe for the skin also make it ideal for cleansing the 
, most delicate textures and articles which ordinarily 
— one would not think of washing. 


Use Ivory wherever and whenever soap is needed. 
For the skin—and you never will feel the slightest 
irritation. For dishwashing—and your hands will 
stay soft and white. For all kinds of laundering— 
and your clothes will look cleaner and last longer. 
For particular cleaning—and you can keep your 
finest furnishings looking like new. 
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GMT 1920 BY THE PACCTER & GAMBLE Co, 
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Ivory Soap Flakes 
Sample Package 
Free 
Ivory Soap Flakes—snowlike flakes 
of genuine Ivory Soap that foam, 
in warm water, into ‘‘Safe Suds in 
a Second.’? You'll like Ivory 
Soap Flakes for laundering silks and 
all fine fabrics, for the shampoo, 
and for particular cleaning. Write 
now, for the free package of Ivory 
Soap Flakes and folder of washing 
hints to Dept. 27-E, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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